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Lower  Competency  Prevents  Dailies 
From  Cutting  Composition  Expense 

Newspap)er  Publishers  Note  Drop  in  I.  T.  U.  Standards  in  Last  1  5  Years — Neither  Machines  Nor  Men 
Giving  Maximum  Production — High  Wages  Said  to  Be  Secondary 


nESPlTE  a  decline  in  advertising 
L' which  approximated  9.9  per  cent  for 
ihe  first  eight  months  of  1930,  com- 
artd  with  1929,  there  has  been 
Btnparatively  little  reduction  in  the 
pttionnel  of  newspaper  composing 
rooms.  This  is  the  testimony  of  num- 
(Tous  large-city  newspaper  executives, 
and  it  is  borne  out  by  the  relatively 
low  unemployment  report«l  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union.  Most  of 
ibe  idleness  among  compositors  during 
the  past  year  has  been  in  commercial 
shops,  rather  than  in  newspaper  offices. 
The  publishers  interviewed  by  Editor  & 
k'lLisHER  cite  two  conditions  as  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  inability  of  the  newspaper 
to  curtail  their  operating  expense  when 
revenue  falls : 

1.  The  emergency  nature  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  together  with  the  uneven 
distribution  of  advertising  over  the  days 
of  the  week. 

Z  A  disposition  of  typographical  union 
members  to  limit  the  output  of  their  ma¬ 
chines  to  far  below  the  machine’s  capac¬ 
ity,  well  below  the  maximum  ability  of 
the  operator,  in  an  effort  to  keep  open  as 
many  situations  as  possible. 

TlRr  first  appears  to  be  inherent  in 
newspaper  operation.  In  good  or  bad 
times,  the  newspaper’s  daily  publication  is 
lital  to  existence.  A  ten  per  cent  reduc¬ 
tion  in  gross  linage  may  mean  a  consid¬ 
erable  greater  cut  in  revenue  and  a  still 
(treater  loss  in  net  profits,  since  the  opera¬ 
tions  in  which  expense  can  be  immediate¬ 
ly  reduced  are  not  those  concerned  with 
setting  news  and  advertising  into  type 
and  on  the  street.  In  the  operating  de¬ 
partments,  and  especially  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room,  reductions  of  the  force  can  be 
effected,  but  they  can  seldom  be  put  into 
iorce  summarily  or  with  sufficient  scope 
10  overcome  the  loss  of  revenue.  Men 
must  be  available  for  the  sudden  swells 
m  news  and  advertising  composition  that 
all  dailies,  from  the  smallest  to  the  larg¬ 
est,  experience  frequently,  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  they  must  be  men  trained  in  the 
Mper’s  technique.  In  theory,  and  to  a 
large  extent  in  practice,  the  newspaper 
compositor  is  a  specialist  whose  work 
cannot  be  done  by  any  printer  hurriedly 
employed  off  the  street  or  on  call  from 
anion  headquarters.  The  nucleus  of 
trained  men  must  be  large  and  available 
tor  instant  performance. 

The  second  point  is  one  which  is  giv- 
at?  publishers  in  every  large  city  deep 
As  one  put  it  recently : 

,  "•Rh  wages  arc  secondary.  Even 
though  the  present  business  situation  dic¬ 
tates  reduction,  rather  than  increase  of 
composing  room  employes,  we 
could  afford  to  pay  them  as  much  as  they 
ffemand  if  they  would  give  us  the 
^oduction  of  which  they  and  the  ma- 
thinM  are  capable.  Throughout  this  year 
have  been  employing  practically  the 
j*?^ber  of  machine  operators  that 
J  last  year,  although  our  volume  of 
is  well  below  our  1929  record, 
here  is  a  steady  and  persistent  effort  bv 
®achine  operators  to  soldier,  to  limit  their 
a  disgracefully  low  number  of 
we  have  found  it 
^''’"''’.difficult  to  discharge  men  on 
®|™s  of  incornpetenev  for  this  cause.” 
hat  this  publisher  is  not  exaggerating 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

current  difficulties  is  proven  by  compari-  ute,  approximately  the  speed  at  which  a 


sons  made  by  this  writer  between  stand 
ards  of  competency,  as  evidenced  by  ma 


fast  operator  “keeps  the  elevator  haiif?- 
ing”,  the  machine  can  produce  a  maxi¬ 


chine  output,  prevalent  today,  w'ith  those  mum  of  420  lines  an  hour,  althou'^h  this 
in  force  15  years  ago.  In  1914,  reports  maximum  performance  is  not  possible 

PRESENT  COMPETENCY  STANDARD  21.9  PER  CENT  CELOW 
ACTUAL  PRE-WAR  PRODUCTION 

A  STRIKING  demonstration  of  lowered  slug  machine  production  standards 
in  composing  rooms  of  newspapers  appears  in  the  figures  shown  below. 

In  the  first  column  are  shown  average  actual  production  in  nonpareil  thou¬ 
sand  em  units  attested  by  publishers  at  various  times  between  1914  and  1917. 
The  period  for  wbicli  the  averages  are  taken  differ,  the  lowest  being  a  week 
in  which  the  average  of  all  machines,  from  agate  to  brevier,  were  taken.  The 
majority  of  machines  in  this  case  were  on  nonpareil,  with  only  one  on  agate. 
Several  of  the  fir:t-colunin  averages  are  based  on  six-month  records,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  average  shown  had  been  exceeded  several  times. 

The  current  standards  of  competency  in  the  second  column  are  those  stated 
in  present  contracts,  and  the  comparison  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  in  most 
present-day  contracts,  no  standard  of  competency  is  mentioned.  In  only  one 
city  for  which  comparative  figures  are  available  is  the  present  standard  of 
competency  set  higher  then  the  average  actual  performance  of  16  years  ago. 
The  average  of  the  10  cities  for  1930  is  1,436  eins  (about  35  lines  per  hour) 
or  21.9  per  cent  lower  than  the  1914-1917  performance.  What  wages  have  done 
meanwhile  needs  no  exposition.  The  comparisons  follow: 


Performance 

Competency 

1914  1917 

Standard,  1930 

1,000  ems  6  pt. 

1,000  ems  6  pt. 

Citv  No. 

1 . 

.  7,.500 

8,000 

Citv  No. 

2 . 

.  6,200 

4,750 

City  No. 

3 . 

.  7,000 

5,500 

City  No. 

4 . 

.  7,500 

6,000 

City  No. 

. 

.  6,942 

3,7.50 

City  No. 

6 . 

.  7,800 

4,500 

City  No. 

7 . 

.  5,800 

5,000 

Citv  No. 

8 . 

.  6,000 

4,000 

City  No. 

9 . 

.  5,372 

5,000 

City  No. 

10 . 

.  5,500 

4,750 

Averages . 

.  6,.561.4 

.5,125.0 

from  more  than  a  score  of  the  leading 
cities  of  the  country  showed  that  operat¬ 
ors  were  averaging  more  than  6,000  ems 
per  hour  of  6  point,  13-ems  wide  straight 
composition.  In  one  case,  the  com¬ 
positors  themselves  set  the  deadline  at 
8,000  ems,  and  in  one  office,  the  average 
output  of  this  class  of  composition  was 
10,()00  ems.  Today,  in  Xew  York  and 
Chicago,  the  nation’s  two  leading  centres 
of  printing,  the  newspaper  standard  of 
competency  is  set  at  4,.S00  ems,  and  actual 
production  in  some  offices  in  these  cities, 
it  is  believed,  will  not  exceerl  3,(K)0  ems 
per  machine  per  hour.  In  other  cities  the 
standard  of  competency  ranges  from 
3,000  ems  to  8,000  ems,  with  the  majority 
near  the  Xew  York  and  Chicago  criteria. 
With  few  exceptions  the  6  point  line  is 
the  standard. 

Translating  the  printer’s  unit,  which 
varies  with  the  size  of  type,  into  the  6- 
point  line,  the  basis  of  most  metropoli¬ 
tan  composition,  makes  the  above  figures 
more  intelligible.  There  are  40  of  these 
lines,  1214  ems  wide,  to  each  1,000  ems, 
so  that  production  of  3,000  ems  of  un- 
correcteri  straight  matter  per  hour 
means  that  the  compositor  is  setting 
120  lines — 10  inches,  or  half  of  a  stand¬ 
ard  newspaper  column  per  hour.  At  the 
rate  of  4,5(10  ems  per  hour,  his  pro<luct 
is  180  lines — 15  inches,  or  three-quarters 
of  a  newspaper  column.  At  6,000  ems, 
his  product  equal  240  lines,  or  a  full 
column.  Running  at  7  lines  per  min- 


except  in  a  specially  arranged  speed 
trial.  With  due  allowance  for  feeding 
the  metal  pot  (where  automatic  feed  I 
not  provided)  and  for  dumping  the 
stick  four  times  in  the  process  of  cast¬ 
ing  420  lines  a  fast  operator  working 
to  make  an  edition  with  an  important 
take  might  be  expected  to  set  between 
300  and  3.50  lines  of  1214  em  six  point, 
uncorrected,  from  straight  copy  in  60 
minutes  working  time.  .Actually,  it 
.seldom  happens. 

The  use  of  ems  as  the  unit  of  produc¬ 
tion  is  confusing.  There  are  25  si.x- 
point  ems  in  a  slug  1214  pica  ems 
wide;  29.166  ems  of  agate,  or  5'/4  point, 
type;  21.42  ems  of  minion,  or  7-point 
type,  and  18.75  ems  of  brevier,  or  8- 
point  type.  In  point  of  fact,  newspaper 
compositors  and  foremen  know  that  a 
thoroughly  comiietent  operator  will 
“keep  the  el  hanging”  <in  a  12!4  em 
slug,  whether  he  be  setting  8  point  or 
agate,  provided  the  copy  is  straight¬ 
away  and  the  occasion  dematids  his  best 
speed.  Iti  present-day  newspaper  offices, 
with  slug-casting  machines  of  a  wide 
variety  available  for  all  kinds  of  spe¬ 
cialized  composition  and  usually  an  ex¬ 
cess  capacity  of  straight-matter  equip¬ 
ment,  the  operator  seldom  is  under  the 
old-time  pressure  for  his  best  at  all 
times  and  lietter  than  his  Itest  for 
emergencies.  In  the  small  batteries  of 
15  years  ago,  when  advertising  was  less 
than  half  its  present  volume,  permanent 


situations  ..ere  few  and  the  “sub”  line 
was  long  and  eager.  The  1919-1920 
flood  of  advertising  caught  the  union  as 
unexpectedly  as  it  caught  most  publish¬ 
ers,  but  the  immediate  effects  were 
shortage  of  compositors,  shortage  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  an  almost  instantaneous  in¬ 
crease  in  wages.  Within  a  few  years 
the  union  had  overcome  the  shortage  of 
operators,  spurred  by  the  publishers’  or¬ 
ganization  of  printers’  schools,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  had  furnished  the  machine’"" — 
and  the  wages  —  but  the  standards  of 
competency,  lowered  slightly  to  put  the 
new  operators  to  work  at  once,  remain 
an  unrepaired  break  from  war  days. 

Recall  that  .300  ems  of  single  column 
six  point  is  but  half  a  column  of  news¬ 
paper  type  per  hour,  and  that  the  practi¬ 
cal,  not  theoretical,  capacity  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  between  7,(X)()  and  8,000  ems 
of  the  same  matter,  and  consider  these 
facts : 

Out  of  approximately  90  cities,  in 
which  a  standard  of  competent  per¬ 
formance  is  maintained,  the  standard  in 
18  of  them  is  set  at  4,000  ems,  or  two- 
thirds  of  a  newspaper  column,  per  hour ; 
that  17  other  cities  set  standards  lower 
than  4,000  ems  per  hour,  including  1  at 
3.(X)0  ems ;  1  at  3,1(X)  ems,  four  at  3,.300 
ems ;  8  at  3,7(X)  or  3,750  ems ;  and  3 
at  3,9(X)  ems.  Forty  per  cent  of  the 
total  list  of  newspapers,  it  is  apparent, 
call  an  operator  competent  to  use  their 
machinery  jf  he  can  set  slightly  more 
than  the  amount  of  type  expected  from 
a  beginner  15  or  20  years  ago. 

In  the  bracket  between  4,()00  and  5,0(K) 
ems  as  a  competency  standard,  we  find 
28  cities.  Two  set  the  line  at  4,100  ems; 
seven  at  4,200  ems ;  five  at  4,300  ems ; 

1 1  at  4,.500  ems ;  two  at  4,6(X)  ems ;  and 
seven  at  4,700  or  4,750  ems. 

Only  22  cities,  or  2.3.6  per  cent  of  the 
total,  required  5,0(K)  ems  or  more,  and  of 
these  1.3  set  the  round  5,000  figure  as 
their  norm.  Three  require  5,200  ems, 
one  calls  for  5. .300  ems ;  two  for  5,5(X) 
ems,  two  for  6,(K)0  ems,  and  one  miracle- 
worker  for  8,(K)0  ems ! 

The  latter  is  an  Eastern  city  and 
stands  fairly  alone  in  its  region  where 
the  4,5(X)  level  has  most  occupants. 
Standards  of  competency,  as  expressed 
in  thou.sands  of  ems,  appear  to  be  higher 
in  the  .Southwest,  the  Mountain  States, 
and  the  Pacific  Coast  than  in  the  Middle 
West  .South  and  East.  , 

With  one  additional  factor,  the  above 
is  a  fair  statement  of  the  present  compe¬ 
tency  situation.  The  added  factor  is  that 
the  union  is  making  a  continuous  and 
strenuous  effort  to  get  all  piece  and 
bonus  scales  out  of  newspaper  contracts, 
of  which  before  the  war  they  were  a 
frequently  noted  feature.  Another  fac¬ 
tor.  intangible  but  important,  is  that 
while  officers  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  decry  the  limiting  of 
production,  they  seldom  uphold  the  news¬ 
paper  foreman  who  discharges  a  man 
.solely  for  lack  of  production.  Thd  new 
theory  appears  to  be  that  a  man  who  puts 
forth  a  "conscientious  effort”  on  the  job 
and  is  not  a  total  loss  as  a  printer,  must 
be  maintained  on  his  situation. 

The  contrast  between  present  stand¬ 
ards  of  competency  and  tho.se  held  by 
(Continued  on  f>a(je  42) 
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NEWSPRINT  MERGER  PLANS  DELAYED 
BY  COMPLEX  FINANCIAL  DETAILS 


Presidents  of  Conferring  Firms  Return  to  Montreal — No  Price 
Reductions  Reported  in  East  Following  Coast  Firms* 
Action — A.N.P.A.  Issues  Bulletin 


Difficulty  in  working  om  finan¬ 
cial  details  satisfactory  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  capital  interests  in  back  of  the  large 
newsprint  concerns  was  reported  this 
week  to  be  holding  up  completion  of  the 
expected  mergers  between  Canada 
Power  and  Paper  Company.  Abitibi 
Power  and  Paper  Corporation  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  Paper  Corporation.  Exe¬ 
cutives  of  these  organizations,  who  met 
in  New  York  last  week  to  draw  up  pre¬ 
liminary  arrangements  necessary  before 
completing  any  merger,  returned  to 
Montreal  over  the  week-end.  Those 
who  were  in  New  York  included  J.  H. 
Gundy,  president  of  Canada  Power  and 
Paper  Company ;  Ernest  Rossiter,  presi¬ 
dent,  of  St.  Lawrence;  Alexander  Smith, 
president  of  Abitibi  and  E.  W.  Backus 
of  the  Backus-Brooks  interests  in  Min¬ 
nesota  and  Western  Canada. 

Despite  denials  by  International  Paper 
G)mpany  of  any  connection  with  the 
proposed  merger,  it  was  the  belief  of 
persons  in  close  touch  with  the  situation 
whom  Editor  &  Publisher  interviewed 
this  week,  that  the  corporation  was  still 
a  vital  factor  in  the  negotiations.  It  was 
reported  that  International  executives 
were  in  conference  with  Western  and 
other  Canadian  newsprint  interests  in 
Minneapolis  late  last  month. 

In  Montreal  impatience  over  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  big  corporations  to  reach 
some  agreement  was  reflected  in  the 
decline  of  newsprint  stcKks.  Abitibi  and 
Canada  Power  and  Paper  fell  to  new 
lows,  Oct.  8,  and  several  other  stocks 
s'howed  considerable  declines.  .Another 
factor  responsible  for  the  slump  in  stocks 
was  a  report  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to 
the  effect  that  unless  demand  improves 
the  Espanola  mill  of  the  Ahitibi  company 
is  not  likely  to  operate  this  winter.  This 
mill  is  one  of  three  operated  by  the 
Spanish  River  division. 

A  bid  for  more  Pacific  coast  business 
and  a  determination  to  act  independently 
was  seen  this  week  in  tlie  announcement 
that  the  Powell  River  Paper  Company 
would  sell  its  prcKluct  through  the  firm 
of  Blake,  Moffit  and  Co.,  which  main¬ 
tains  branches  in  17  coast  cities.  This 
is  looked  upon  as  a  challenge  to  the 
Crown-Zellerbach  Corporation,  which  was 
recently  reported  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  as  virtually  holding  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  on  Pacific  coast  business.  Both 
these  firms  recently  reduced  their  price 
from  $63.50  to  $58  per  ton. 

.\lthough  a  drop  ■  in  newsprint  prices 
was  expected  as  a  result  of  the  dis¬ 
turbances  of  the  past  few  weeks,  no  re¬ 
ductions  beyond  those  of  the  western 
firms  have  yet  been  reported.  A  New 
York  newspaper  executive  talking  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week  observed 
that,  although  much  independent  action 
was  expect^  on  the  part  of  manufac¬ 
turers,  he  had  not  been  approached  by 
representatives  of  any  companies  what¬ 
ever  with  solicitations  of  future  business 
or  offers  of  new  prices.  Even  the  com¬ 
pany  from  which  he  purchases  the 
greater  part  of  his  tonnage,  he  said,  has 
remained  absolutely  quiet  on  the  situa¬ 
tion. 


who,  it  is  Ijelieved  will  remain  independ¬ 
ent,  if  they  are  assured  of  tonnage  suffi¬ 
cient  to  use  their  capacity. 

“It  rests  with  publishers  themselves  to 
protect  a  competitive  market  through  the 
allocation  of  their  newsprint  supply.” 

A  warning  for  publishers  to  beware 
of  the  contract  requirement  of  some 
mills  giving  them  the  right  to  supply 
"the  excess  of  the  requirement  of  the 
publication”  in  excess  of  the  amount 
called  for  by  the  contract,  was  given. 

“It  would  seem  that  publishers  would 
liest  serve  their  own  interests  by  refus¬ 
ing  to  accept  such  a  condition,”  the  bul¬ 
letin  read. 

Another  warning  was  sounded  con¬ 
cerning  routing  of  paper.  On  this  sub¬ 
ject  the  bulletin  declared : 

“Members  are  urged  to  see  to  it  that 
in  all  contracts  for  newsprint  they  re- 
.serve  for  themselves  the  right  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  routing  from  mill  to  destina¬ 
tion  to  the  end  that  our  traffic  depart¬ 
ment  may  render  the  maximum  of  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  membership.” 

Completion  of  the  first  units  of  the 
new  mill  of  the  Maine  Seaboard  Paper 
Company  at  Bucksport,  Me.,  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  the  Wright  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  sales  agent  for  the  mill. 
Pulpwood  sufficient  for  the  first  winter 
season  has  lieen  accumulated  at  the  mill 
and  the  major  portion  of  the  equipment 
has  lieen  installed.  The  plant  will  be  in 
operation  during  the  latter  part  of  Nov¬ 
ember  and,  with  plant  at  Augusta,  Me., 
will  have  an  initial  capacity  of  450  tons 
daily.  The  capital  structure  is  free  of 
bonds,  mortgages  or  funded  debt,  the 
W'right  company  reported. 

Representatives  of  a  company  having 
options  on  property  at  Prince  George, 
B.  C.,  will  visit  that  place  this  month 
to  make  a  final  decision  on  erection  of  a 
large  pulp  and  paper  mill  there,  it  was 
disclosed  last  week  by  F.  P.  Burden, 
minister  of  lands. 

.\nother  important  pulp  and  paper  pro- 
jwt  is  being  considered  on  the  Fraser 
river.  It  is  reported  that  plans  call  for 
construction  of  a  mill  at  New  West¬ 
minster  and  to  use  pulp  wood  cut  from 
the  extensive  spruce  limits  owned  by 
Howard  T.  Cole  of  New  York,  in  the 
Nitnat  Valley,  Vancouver  Island. 

Reports  also  were  current  that  Canada 
Power  and  Paper  Corporation  will 
shortly  take  over  the  Dryden  Paper 
Company  on  a  stock  exchange  basis.  It 
is  understood  the  transaction  will  consist 
of  two  shares  of  the  former  for  three 
of  the  latter.  This  mill  is  exclusively 
a  Kraft  producer. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Oct.  13 — Interstate  Advertising 
Managers'  Assn.,  meeting.  Bridge- 
ton,  N.  J. 

Oct.  13-14 — Carolinas  Circulation 
Managers’  Assn.,  annual  meeting, 
Greenville,  S.  C. 

Oct.  14-15 — ^New  York  State  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Assn.,  Fall  meet¬ 
ing,  DeWitt  Qinton  Hotel,  Albany. 

Oct.  15-16 — Southern  Circulation 
Managers’  Assn.,  first  meeting,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala. 

Oct.  15-16 — O  h  i  o  Circulation 
Managers’  Assn.,  semi-annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Neil  House,  Columbus,  O. 

Oct.  17-18 — Texas  Circulation 
Managers’  Assn.,  meetings,  Dallas 
and  Fort  Worth. 

Oct.  20 — Directors’  meeting.  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  Morrison 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  20— Canadian  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Assn.,  semi-annual  directors’ 
meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto. 

Oct.  21 — New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Assn.,  meeting.  Hotel 
Copley-Plaza,  Boston. 

Oct.  21 — Executive  Board  Ameri¬ 
can  Assn,  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
meeting.  Union  League  Club, 
Chicago. 

Oct.  21-22 — Inland  Daily  Press 
Assn.,  autumn  meeting,  Morrison 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  22 — American  Assn,  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies,  meeting  of  west¬ 
ern  members.  Union  League  Club, 
Chicago. 

Oct.  23-24 — Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations,  17th  annual  convention, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  23 — Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives’  Assn..  I’aH  conference, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  28-29  Assn,  of  (lanadian 
Advertisers,  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto. 


A.N.P.A.  DIRECTORS  AT 
PRE-CONVENTION  MEET 


RAZOR  MERGER  RUMORED 


Independent  action  will  depend  on  the 
securing  of  sufficient  orders  by  the  com¬ 
panies  concerned,  it  was  point^  out  in  a 
statement  signed  by  W.  G.  Chandler, 
chairman  of  the  paper  committee  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  in  a  special  bulletin  issued,  Oct.  8. 

“Whether  the  merger  results  in  a 
rather  complete  market  and  price  con¬ 
trol,  seems  to  depend  upon  whether  the 
independent  companies  succeed  in  secur¬ 
ing  sufficient  orders,”  the  bulletin  de¬ 
clared.  “Those  who  believe  in  prevent¬ 
ing  control  of  price  and  market,  and 
having  a  competitive  market  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  may  care  to  give  this  matter  serious 
consideration  before  making  committ¬ 
ments.”  There  are  paper  manufacturers 
in  the  provinces  and  the  United  States 
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Economy  to  Be  Keynote  of  F»l| 
Meeting  at  Sea  Island  Beack,  Gs 
Nov.  10-12 — Annual  Golf  Tour.' 
nament  Scheduled 


Report  Says  Gillette  Company  Nego¬ 
tiating  for  Auto-Strop 

Reports  that  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor 
Comnany  would  buy  the  .Auto-Strop 
Safety  Razor  Company  to  end  patent 
litigation  begun  by  the  latter,  became 
more  definite  this  week,  some  newspapers 
printing  purported  details  of  a  settlement, 
and  stating  that  official  confirmation 
might  be  expected  soon. 

\\  hat  the  effect  of  a  merger  might  be 
on  the  advertising  of  the  companies 
could  not  be  learned,  but  observers 
p<iinted  out  that  as  both  companies  have 
built  up  valuable  trade  names  by  past 
advertising  it  would  be  logical  to  expect 
that  these  names  would  be  retained  and 
advertised  even  if  controlled  by  one 
company. 


Plans  for  the  fall  convention  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  were  discussed  by  the  board  o‘ 
directors  meeting  at  New  York  headauar 
ters,  Tuesday,  Oct.  7.  The 
wdiich  lasted  all  day  was  devoted  to  clear 
ing  up  of  preliminary  work  incident  to 
the  convention  to  be  held  at  Sea  Island 
Beach,  Ga.,  Nov.  10-12.  Informal  d? 
cussion  of  the  newsprint  situation  took 
place. 

The  keynote  of  next  month’s  meeting 
it  was  announced,  will  be  economy,  and 
all  talks  by  members  will  concern’ that 
subject.  The  usual  golf  tournament  will 
be  held,  with  the  men’s  contest  Monday 
and  Tuesday  morning  of  convention  week 
and  the  ladies’  Monday  and  Tuesday  af¬ 
ternoon.  Sessions  will  be  held  Monday 
and  Tuesday  afternoon  and  Wednesday 
morning.  A.N.P.A.  headquarters  made 
known  this  week  that  enough  reservations 
have  been  received  to  warrant  the  char¬ 
tering  of  two  special  cars  from  .\ew 
York,  one  to  leave  on  Friday  and  one 
Saturday  preceding  the  convention. 

Members  of  the  convention  committee 
are :  Don  U.  Bridge,  Indianapolis  News, 
acting  chairman ;  George  F.  Booth,  IVor’. 
ccster  (Mass.)  Telegram-G aztHe , 
Charles  P.  Manship,  Baton  Rouge  Slate 
Times  and  Advocate;  Kingsely  Murptiy, 
Minneapolis  Tribune;  John  L.  Stewart! 
Washington  (Pa.)  Observer;  J.  h! 
Woods,  Calgary  (Alta.)  Herald. 

Those  present  at  the  directors’  meeting 
in  addition  to  Lincoln  B.  Palmer,  general 
manager  of  the  A.N.P.A.,  were:  Howard 
Davis,  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Wal¬ 
ter  M.  Dear,  Jersey  City  Jersey  Jouruol; 
Jerome  D.  Barnum,  Syracuse  (N’.Y.) 
Post-Standard ;  E.  H.  Harris,  Richmond 
(\n(\.) Palladium ;  John  S.  Parks,  Fort 
Smith  (.Ark.)  Southwe.rl  American  and 
Timcs-Rccord ;  W.  F.  Macfarlane,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune;  and  Charles  H.  Taylor, 
Boston  Globe. 


BROKE  RECORD  WITH  PHOTOS 


Capt.  Hawks  Flies  from  Philadelphia 
to  New  York  in  20  Minutea 

.After  a  record-breaking  20-minute 
flight  from  Philadelphia  in  Capt.  Frank 
M.  Hawks’  Travelair  plane,  news  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  final  game  of  the  World 
Series  were  transported  from  the  Re¬ 
port  at  North  Beach,  Queens,  to  the  New 
York  office  of  International  News  Photo? 
by  speed  boat  and  automobile  to  beat  the 
regular  time  for  telephotoing  a  picture 
the  same  distance.  The  total  time  re¬ 
quired  for  the  entire  trip  was  35  min¬ 
utes.  The  pictures  were  immediately  put 
on  the  telephoto  for  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

Hawks  was  hired  by  International  to 
flv  the  pictures,  and  when,  after  passmg 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  he  discovered  he  was 
making  record  time  he  tried  for  the  rec¬ 
ord  and  beat  it.  His  average  speed  was 
270  miles  an  hour,  exceeding  by  four 
miles  the  .American  land  plane  record 
set  by  Lieut.  Alford  J.  Williams  sev" 
eral  years  ago. 


ELECTRIC  CLOCK  DRIVE  SOON 

A  sales  campaign  for  an  electric  clock 
to  be  offered  by  the  New  Haven  Cloc’ 
Company  and  the  Westinghouse  Electru 
&  Manufacturing  Company  is  being  pre¬ 
pared,  and  distributors  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed.  according  to  announcement  . 
R.  H.  Whitehead,  president  of  the 
Haven  company.  Estimating  a  pr**'? 
sale  of  four  clocks  to  each  of 
19,000,000  homes  which  are  wired  w 
electricfty  in  the  United  States,  M 
_ I _ .u- _ nearly  » 


Whitehead  said  the  market  was  nearly 
“billion-dollar  one.” 


BROUN  LUNCHEON  SPEAKER 

Heywood  Broun  was  the  guest 
It  the  luncheon  of  the  New  York  Leagw 
of  Advertising  Women  Oct.  8. 
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PRESS  GOT  40%  OF  10  BIG  APPROPRIATIONS 

Verifiecl  Statements  of  Important  Firms  Show  Breakdown  of  Expenditures  for  Newspapers,  Magazines, 
Radio,  Billboards,  Signs,  Farm  and  Trade  Papers  and  Car  Cards 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  BUSINESS  CHARTS  I  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  BUSINESS  CHARTS 


Bv  FRELIING  FOSTER 


This  (‘hurt  offers  a  fairly  representative  cross- 
section  of  the  media  division  of  lar^e  general 
advertisers.  Where  one  company  invested 
heavily  in  two  or  three  kinds  of  media,  others 
would  tend  to  counter- halanee  it  by  large 
expenditures  in  other  kinds.  All  nine  used 
newspapers  and  national  maga/ines.  Five  used 
billboards  and  signs.  Five  used  trade  journals 
extensively.  Seven  used  broadcasting.  Three 
used  farm  puhlieations.  And  two  us(‘d  ear  cards. 


Mow  ihr  C^impanies  Ihrir  Approprialiona  in  1*#^ 


Nrwapaprni  .  •I4.;>90,SV0 

National  Mapaxinr* . 10,841  >923 

Billboard*  and  Si|{na .  4,117.200 

Prinlrtl  Mallrr .  3.413,731 

Broadraalinii  (InrI.  talent) .  2,339,339 

Traile  Journal* .  6.38,624 

l-'arm  Publiration* .  231,000 

C:ar  Card*  .  77,000 


IJOW'  much  money  American  manufac- 
turers  and  merchants  of  all  kinds 
-pend  for  advertising  of  all  kinds  in  a 
'insle  year  has  been  subject  to  many  cal- 
-ulations  since  advertising  assumed  its 
present  position  of  importance.  All  cur¬ 
rent  estimates  place  the  figure  at  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  a  year  and  a  con- 
Cfflsus  of  those  most  likely  to  have  defi¬ 
nite  knowledge  puts  the  total  at  approxi¬ 
mately  $l,4(K),n(X).()00. 

Of  this  amount,  daily  newspapers,  of 
course,  take  the  largest  share,  followed 
by  magazines,  outdoor  and  sign  media, 
printed  matter,  trade  journals,  farm 
papers,  car-cards,  etc.  In  recent  years 
radio  broadcasting  has  moved  well  for¬ 
ward. 

On  newspapers,  the  wide  range  of  lin- 
a?e  figures  published  monthly  and  sum¬ 
marized  semi-annually  by  Kditor  &  PuB- 
u.'HF.R  have  furnished  the  best  index, 
^azine  linage  and  appropriations  have 
b<en  accurately  tabulated  by  several  or- 
ranizations  for  many  years,  and  for  the 
last  three  years  fairly  comprehensive  fig¬ 
ures  on  the  cost  of  radio  time  on  na¬ 
tional  networks  have  been  available.  No 
estimate  has  been  made  of  the  cost  of 
radio  talent  or  for  telephone  connections 
when  the  studio  is  remote  from  the  main 
transmission  point.  On  other  classes  of 
media  information  has  never  been  more 
man  fragmentary. 

*'*l’I<ts  accompanying  this  article 
e.  therelore,  important  as  the  first  defi- 
>e  and  authentic  figures  on  the  division 
large  advertising  appropriations.  The 
ormation  was  gathered  and  platted  by 
e  mg  Foster,  well  known  analyst  of 
1','^^'t'l'cts.  It  is  based  on  figures 
'  j' .  ll'c  ten  large  advertisers 
tables,  both  as  to  total  ap- 
their  breakdown 
^  nnncipal  classes  of  media.  The 
was  constructed  by  totalling 
i’l  medium  of  nine 
a  declining  to  furnish 

hires  '  ™  •''J^tcimcnt.  No  media  expendi- 
ifs  a  ^*^1  ® .  "'ll  for  individual  compan- 
tileii™!  information  was  obtained  on 
Bc  not  to  reveal  this  phase. 


By  FREEING  FOSTER 


Ten  of  America’s  Largest  Advertisers — 
Their  Total  Media  Investment  in  1929 

Uharl  shows  the  total  ainoual  of  money  invested  in  the  principal  kinds  of  advertising 
media  by  ten  of  the  largest  advertist^rs  in  the  United  States  during  1929.  figures 
cover  new'S|»up4‘ris  national  muga/in<^  hilllioanis  and  signs,  printed  mutter,  broad* 
I'Msting,  trade  journals,  farm  publications  and  car  cards,  but  exclude  ^alarit^  and 
other  overhead.  Source:  The  companiaa  themselves 


Rcccnllv,  forly  of  the'  largest  advertisers  in 
the  l'iiit<‘d  Stati's  were  asked  to  give  their 
total  advertising  expenditure  during  1929, 
and  how  it  was  divided  among  the  various 
kinds  of  media.  Ten  of  them  graciously  sent 
the  figures  which  are  shown  here  in  two 
charts.  Seldom  are  actual  expenditures  of 
g(‘n(‘ral  advertisers  availahh*  for  publiration, 
(“ithi^’  in  totals  or  in  media  (division. 


T«>lal  \d»rrli*ln|i  Invt^lmptit  IFurinp  1929 


1'h«*  Amrriran  Tnluirco  Corapany . 812360,000 

Onrral  Klrrlrtr  Company .  7316,000 

Krllu^li  (.ttmpany .  3,266,000 

Hupp  Motor  ('.ar  (^irporalton .  2.637„314 

\rni*tronft  C4»rk  C^tmpany .  2,.300,000 

(.riK*bv4irunoH  Company  .  2300.000 

Simmon*  Company .  1,884,000 

Bri»lol>Mvrr»  Coropanv .  1,871,000 

l.rhn  A  t^nk,  Inr . 1,797,113 

kolrx  Company  (Incl.  KIrrnrA)  .  1-723,000 


The  composite  score  for  each  medium 
and  of  the  whole  may  be  regarded  as 
representative,  even  though  the  largest 
factors  in  each  industry  are  not  repre¬ 
sented  and  even  though  some  important 
classifications  are  not  covered  by  the  10 
named. 

The  industries  covered  include  tobacco, 
electrical  appliances,  food,  motor  cars, 
house  furnishings,  radio  receiving  sets, 
furniture,  and  three  representing  drugs 
and  toilet  accessories.  Of  the  classifica¬ 
tions  which  contribute  heavily  to  general 
linage  in  newspapers  and  magazines, 
wearing  apparel,  building  materials,  and 
transportation  are  the  principal  ones  not 
covered,  and  none  of  them  rank  in  linage 
with  those  listed. 

The  figures  cover  actual  expenses  for 
advertising — the  cost  of  newspaper  and 
magazine  space,  radio  time,  writing, 
printing  and  paper  on  pamphlets,  etc., 
space  on  billboards  and  car-'cards,  etc., 
hut  exclude  salaries  and  other  overhead 
charged  to  advertising  by  the  companies’ 
accountants.  Foreign  language  press  ad¬ 
vertising  is  included  under  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

.All  nine  of  those  furnishing  a  divided 
statement  of  their  advertising  outlay 
used  newspapers  and  magazines  last  year. 
Five  used  billboards  and  signs,  seven 
employed  radio  broadcasting,  five  adver¬ 
tised  in  trade  journals,  three  in  farm  pub¬ 
lications.  and  two  on  car-cards.  One 
employed  printed  matter — pamphlets  and 
circulars— more  freely  than  any  of  the 
others.  The  picture  is  fairly  well 
rounded,  both  as  to  industries  and  as  to 
media. 

Of  the  estimated  total  of  Sl.^OO.OOO,- 
000  laid  out  annually  for  all  advertising 
in  the  United  .States,  some  $4.^0,000.000 
represents  the  investment  in  daily  news¬ 
paper  space  by  local  retail  adverti.sers. 
There  remains  $0.^0,000,000.  of  which 
between  $1.^0,000,000  and  $200,000,000  is 
accounted  for  by  newspaper  classified 
advertising. 

.Splitting  the  difference,  there  remains 
$77.S, 000,000  for  all  kinds  of  general 
advertising.  The  newspaper’s  share  of 


this  in  1029  has  been  estimated  at  $260,- 
000,000,  or  .13.5  per  cent,  somewhat 
lower  than  the  40.2.1  per  cent  spent  by 
the  ten  listed  advertisers. 

Magazine  advertising  in  1929  approxi¬ 
mated  $209,000,000,  or  27.1  per  cent  of 
the  total,  also  a  trifle  lower  than  that 
spent  by  the  10  listed  companies. 

Radio  broadcasting,  on  three  large  net¬ 
works  in  192‘I,  had  a  total  revenue  for 
time  of  $18.7()0,(XX),  or  2.4  per  cent  of 
the  general  total.  The  figures  for  the 
10  advertisers  include  the  cost  of  talent 
and  long-distance  phone  connections — 
probably  at  least  the  etpii valent  of  the 
sums  spent  for  time.  This  estimate  is 
also  below  the  ratio  for  the  listed  firms. 

Estimated  revenues  of  important  trade 
journals  in  1929  total  $.IO,(X)0,000,  or  3.8 
per  cent  of  the  total  available  for  gen¬ 
eral  advertising.  The  1.82  per  cent  of 
the  ten  listed  appropriations  spent  for 
industrial  advertising  is  understandably 
lower  than  the  estimate,  since  most  of 
the  listed  firms  manufacture  products 
for  which  they  have  already  created  a 
consumer  demand,  and  their  rccpiire- 
ments  do  not  include  large  campaigns 
to  the  dealer  and  jobber  trade. 

Farm  paper  advertising  in  media  of 
national  scope  in  1929  approximated 
$1  i,tXX),000.  or  1.4  per  cent  of  the  total, 
while  the  farm  paper  appropriations  of 
the  listed  advertisers  are  about  half  of 
that  proportion.  The  same  reason  ap¬ 
plies  in  this  classification  as  to  the  trade 
journals — these  are  products  of  general 
rather  than  special  appeal,  and  their  ad¬ 
vertising  is  designed  to  reach  all  markets 
rather  than  specific  groups. 

Statistics  on  outdoor  advertising,  signs, 
printed  matter  and  car-cards  are  so  in¬ 
complete  that  not  even  an  approximate 
comparison  between  national  outlays  and 
those  of  the  listed  advertisers  can  be 
attempted.  It  is  probable  that  there  will 
he  no  great  variation. 

AMERICAN  PAPER  IN  MOSCOW 

The  Moscou'  Xews.  first  .American 
newspaper  to  be  published  in  Moscow, 
made  its  appearance  Oct.  5.  It  is  pub¬ 


lished  by  Anna  Louise  Strong,  American 
writer  and  lecturer,  and  will  appear  every 
five  days.  It  is  intended  for  American 
residents  and  their  families  in  Russia, 
who  now  number  more  than  2,(XX).  Many 
of  them  are  scattered  in  remote  districts. 

MILT  GROSS  JOINS  KING 

Former  N.  Y.  World  Cartoonist  Drops 
Jewish  Dialect  Features 

With  the  departure  of  Milt  Gross, 
creator  of  such  famous  Jewish  dialect 
characters  as  “Nize  Haby",  “Mr.  Yitifi- 
nif’’  and  “Lrxiey  Dot  Dojie’’  from  the 
AVtc’  Verk  ll'orld.  to  do  a  new  series  of 
cartoons  for  King  Features  Syndicate, 
John  Devlin,  his  assistant  for  the  past 
few  years,  has  become  the  director  of 
I/ioey’s  destiny.  Devlin  has  drawn  the 
Looey  cartoon  for  some  time. 

When  Gross  changed  his  affiliation  to 
King  Features  last  week,  he  dropped  his 
dialect  .series  and  is  now  doing  a  Sunday 
illustrated  page  in  English  and  three  new 
strips,  each  to  run  two  days  alternately 
during  the  week.  These  are  “The  Mean¬ 
est  Man”,  “Draw  Your  Own  Conclu¬ 
sion”  and  “I  Did  It  and  I’m  Glad.” 

NEW  LYNN  ELLIS  NAME 

The  Lynn  F'llis  group  of  26  advertising 
agencies  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Great  Britain,  .Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land,  after  two  years  of  co-operative 
operation,  has  renewed  its  organization 
under  the  name  of  First  Inter-Agency 
Group.  Hcad(|uarters  are  located  at  the 
offices  of  Wilson  &  Bristol,  Inc.,  New 
^’ork. 

N.AE.A.  TO  HEAR  RIGBY 

M.  F.  Rigby,  advertising  manager  of 
the  .Studebaker  Corporation  of  America, 
will  be  the  speaker  at  the  luncheon  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  annual  fall  conference  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  F’xecutives  Asso¬ 
ciation  Oct.  23  at  the  Hotel  Steven.s_  in 
Chicago.  lV)n  U.  Bridge  of  the  Imlian- 
afiolis  .Yen’.?  and  president  of  the  group 
has  announced. 
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DR.  WYNNE  VINDICATES  ADVERTISING 
ENDORSEMENT  AS  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

Censured  for  Allowing  His  Picture  and  Signature  to  Be  Used 
in  Copy,  N.  Y.  Health  Commissioner  Declares  Only  Harm 
Is  to  “Outworn  Conception  of  Medical  Ethics” 


The  time  is  coming  when  cities  will  problem  to  persuade  him  that  he  ought 
appropriate  money  for  paid  advertis-  to  have  a  health  examination  and  preven- 
ing  to  promote  public  health.  In  the  tive  work.  All  agree  that  individual  doc¬ 

meantime  metlical  authorities  can  do  tors  can't  advertise  their  own  qualifica- 
much  g<K>d  by  authorizing  statements  to  tions  for  such  work.  The  medical  so- 


Dr.  Shirley  W.  Wynne  Copy  featuring  Dr.  Wynne. 


l»e  used  in  the  advertising  of  reputable  cieties  might  advertise  the  need  for  go- 
business  concerns.  If  such  activity  re-  ing  to  doctors  regularly  as  a  means  of 
suits  in  profits  for  these  firms  as  well  as  keeping  well,  but  neither  they  nor  the 
l>etter  health  for  the  public,  what  harm  city  health  departments  have  the  neces- 
has  been  done — except  possibly  to  an  out-  sary  money. 

worn  conception  of  medical  ethics?  “Hut  reputable  business  houses  carry- 

This  is  the  attitude  of  l>r.  Shirley  W.  ing  on  extensive  advertising  campaigns 
Wynne,  health  commissioner  of  New  are  ready  to  permit  use  of  their  space 
York  City,  who.se  picture  and  signature  for  health  messages.  These  need  not  be 
are  iK'ing  broadcast  in  adverti.sing  for  indor.sements  at  all.  Even  a  manufac- 
Colgate's  Dental  Cream.  His  ideas  of  turer  of  gcKxls  which  have  no  health  ini- 
advertising  indor.sements.  clashing  with  plication  might  attract  attention  to  his 
those  of  .some  other  medical  men,  re-  advertising  by  giving  part  of  the  space 
suited  a  few  days  ago  in  his  resignation  to  a  statement  by  a  health  authority, 
from  the  New  York  County  Medical  So-  “Of  course,  this  would  imply  a  certain 
ciety  after  a  newspaper  story,  evidently  indorsement  of  the  goods  mentioned,  but 
given  out  by  some  members  of  the  so-  there  are  enough  honest  advertisers.  We 
ciety,  had  announced  that  charges  of  un-  have  only  one  purjKj.se — to  cure  the  sick 
ethical  conduct  would  be  brought  against  and  to  keep  people  well.  Any  decent 
him.  The  report  was  denied,  but  Dr.  means  of  achieving  that  purpose  is  jnsti- 
Wynne  insisted  that  his  resignation  liable. ’’ 

should  stand  unless  the  matter  is  cleared  He  ridiculed  the  advertised  claims  of 
up  or  the  society  takes  action  against  the  some  manufacturers  as  to  the  germicidal 
unnamed  person  who  inspired  the  news-  powers  of  their  preparations  and  the  pos- 
paper  article.  sibility  of  curing  diseases  of  the  mouth 

Dr.  Wynne  made  it  clear,  in  an  inter-  with  toothpaste.  His  own  statement,  he 
view  with  hipiTOR  &  I’liitLiSHt*,  that  he  pointed  out,  .said  nothing  about  curing 
considered  his  Colgate  toothpaste  state-  anything.  It  follows : 

ment  as  an  attempt  to  guide  the  public  “The  sole  function  of  a  dentifrice  is 

in  taking  care  of  their  teeth,  and  said  he  to  thorouughly  cleanse  the  teeth  and 
would  not  hesitate  to  give  statements  of  gums.  To  be  an  effective  clean.ser  a 
health  facts  to  other  advertisers.  As  a  dentrifrice  must  have  low  surface  ten- 
matter  of  fact,  he  has  already  permitted  sion  in  solution.  Low  surface  tension  is, 
use  of  his  name  by  the  manufacturers  therefore,  the  true  scientific  indication 
of  Cannon  towels,  a  group  of  New  York  of  cleansing  power  on  the  part  of  a  den- 
swimming  pools,  and  the  Iodine  Institute,  tifrice  in  actual  use. 

His  towel  statement  told  of  the  Health  “I  have  examined  the  reports  of  labora- 

Department  s  ban  on  the  'u.se  of  the  com-  tory  tests  made  by  eminent  chemists  who 
mon  towel  by  more  than  one  i)erson  ;  the  have  compared  Colgate’s  with  other 
swimming  pool  statement,  used  in  a  full-  prominent  dentifrices,  and  I  find  that 
page  ncw.spaper  advertisement  recently,  Colgate's  rates  the  lowest  surface  ten- 
said  that  swimming  was  a  healthful  ex-  sion.  This  means  that  Colgate’s  is  the 
crcise  and  that  pools  were  preferable  to  most  efficient  cleanser  of  those  examined 
the  iKilluted  waters  around  Manhattan;  because  it  gets  into  the  crevices  between 
the  iodine  statement  was  taken  from  the  the  teeth,  thus  removing  and  flooding 
weekly  bulletin  of  the  New  \  ork  Health  aw'ay  decaving  foods." 
pejiartment.  and  reproduced  jn  paid  space  IV.  Wynne  in  his  two  years  as  Health 
'a  '  .  •Nft'erican  Medical  Commissioner  has  made  extensive  use  of 

.Ni^ociation.  publicity,  particularly  in  his  campaign 

_  No  payment  was  taken  for  flis  adver-  against  diphtheria,  which  is  cr^ited 
tismg  statements,  he  said :  in  fact,  the  with  reducing  the  death  toll  of  this  dis- 
paytnent  was  “not  even  men-  case  by  .‘'7  per  cent.  Billboards,  car 
_  cards,  winking  electric  signs  and  the 

,  Too_  many  doctors,”  said  Dr.  Wynne,  radio  have  been  used  to  urge  parents  to 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  have  their  children  immunized  against 
preventive  m^icine  must  lie  ‘sold*  to  the  diphtheria,  in  addition  to  newspaper  space 
public,  and  that  the  only  way  it  can  lie  donated  by  advertisers,  lender  the  di- 
sold  IS  by'  advertising.  You  don’t  have  rection  of  Edward  F.  Brown,  head  of 
3  *11311  who  is  sick  the  Diphtheria  Prevention  Commission 
should  see  a  doc^;^  hell  do  that  any-  and  former  New  York  newspaper  man, 
way.  Rut  when  he  is  well  it  is  q'uite  a  an  art  and  copy  staff  is  kept  busy  in 


this  campaign,  most  of  the  cost  being 
met  by  private  donations.  _  A  similar 
campaign  against  tuberculosis  is  contem¬ 
plated. 

Mr.  Brown  defended  what  he  called 
the  “circus  methods”  used  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  of  an  indifferent  public  to  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  diphtheria  to  their  children,  say¬ 
ing  the  advertising  and  publicity  cam¬ 
paign  was  merely  an  instance  of  using 
the  effective  methods  heretofore  left  to 
medical  quacks. 

“If  we  made  full  use  of  the  medical 
knowledge  now  available,  we  could 
lengthen  the  average  life  14  years,”  he 
said.  "Public  health  is  the  public’s  busi¬ 
ness.  It  has  to  be  sold  as  you  would 
sell  soap.  Our  job  is  to  dramatize  the 
fight  for  health  so  it  will  attract  atten¬ 
tion.” 

Some  phases  of  the  diphtheria  preven¬ 
tion  campaign  have  drawn  criticism,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  doctors  with  well-estab¬ 
lished  practices.  One  point  of  contro¬ 
versy  has  been  the  program  of  listing 
doctors  willing  to  give  immunization 
treatment  at  a  fixeil  fee,  and  then  _  re¬ 
ferring  inquirers  to  men  on  these  lists. 

Dr.  Wynne’s  reply  has  been  that  ethi¬ 
cal  standards  must  change  as  conditions 
have  changed,  and  that  modern  methods 
of  bringing  doctor  and  patient  together 
offer  the  principal  hope  ot  reducing  costs 
to  the  patieii*  without  cutting  the  physi¬ 
cian’s  income.  He  pointed  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  endowed  clinics  and  medical  in¬ 
stitutes  of  various  sorts  as  an  indication 
that  many  of  them  had  been  more  suc¬ 
cessful  in  obtaining  public  confidence 
than  had  private  practitioners. 

Two  means  offer  themselves,  he  said, 
for  improving  relations  between  patients 
and  physicians.  One  is  that  medical  so¬ 
cieties  might  take  more  responsibility 
for  recommending  competent  doctors  in 
answer  to  inquiries,  and  the  other  that 
physicians’  licenses  should  be  graded — 
one  kind  for  the  beginning  practitioner, 
another  for  the  man  with  more  experi¬ 
ence,  another  still  for  the  man  who  has 
qualified  himself  in  a  siiecialized  field._ 

“Supixise  you  are  in  a  strange  city 
and  need  a  doctor  at  once,”  he  said. 

“How  can  you  be  sure  that  the  man  who 
treats  you,  perhaps  operates  on  you 
within  the  next  day,  is  competent? 

Probably  you  will  ask  someone  to  rec¬ 
ommend  a  doctor,  or  you  may  pick 

.someone  at  random  out  of  the  telephone 
book,  or  go  to  some  doctor  whose  sign 
you  chance  to  see.  A  medical  man,  how¬ 
ever,  would  know  how  to  look  up  an¬ 
other  doctor’s  qualifications,  and  would 
not  recommend  one  who.se  record  did  not 
indicate  he  was  qualified. 

“There  is  no  reason  why  medical 
associations  should  not  run  good-sized 

advertisements  telling  where  a  person 
could  obtain  recommendations  by  tele¬ 
phone.  But  so  far  as  I  know,  none  do 
such  advertising  now.” 

European  Medical  Code  of 
Ethics  Is  More  Liberal 

By  John  \V.  Harrington 

Dr.  Shirley  W.  Wynne,  in  authorizing 
the  use.  of  his  name  and  picture  in  a 
toothnaste  ’  advertisement,  has  followed 
the  European  code  of  ethics  rather  than 
that  of  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  and  its  federated  state  and  county 
societies.  Other  prominent  physicians  in 
the  United  States  have  done  things  akin 
to  this  but  probably  none  has  permitted 
the  u.se  of  his  picture  in  such  a  connec¬ 
tion,  while  in  public  office. 

Dr.  William  A.  Pusev,  formerly  head 
of  the  A..  M.  itself,  was  adversely 
criticized  for  certifying  in  a  soap  ad¬ 
vertisement  that  the  skin  doctors  who 
prepared  the  formula  of  the  goods  were 
in  good  standing.  The  Qiicago  Medical 
Society  to  which  he  belongs  never  took 
action,  however,  and  nothing  more  could 
be  done. 

The  code  of  the  New  York  stale  and 
county  societies  expressly  forbids  its 
members  to  give  such  endorsements. 
European  medical  codes  of  ethics  are 
more  liberal.  .•\cross  the  Atlantic  a 
specialist  in  tuberculosis  advertises  that 
fact  on  his  sign;  in  the  United  States 
he  may  not  do  so  and  retain  standing. 
.\merican  physicians  are  not  supposed  to 
put  even  “professional  cards”  in  the 
newspapers.  The  custom  is  common 
enough  in  Europe.  The  foreign  language 


press  of  New  York  and  other  large  cities 
IS  filled  with  such  advertisements  usu 
ally  formal  and  sedate  enough  but  men 
tioning  what  diseases  he  especially  treats 
American  magazines  and  newspaners 
carry  advertisements  in  which  disfin 
guished  French,  German  and  Austrian 
physicians  praise  the  virtues  of  yeast 
(Fleischmann’s)  and  permit  the  use  of 
their  pictures  and  signatures.  These 
savants  would  not,  of  course,  so  recom¬ 
mend  a  remedy  containing  powerful 
drugs  for  indiscriminate  lay  use. 


CONTROVERSY  STARTS 
OVER  RADIO  STATIONS 

L.  G.  Caldwell,  Counsel  for  Chicago 
Tribune  Station,  Crott-Ezaminei 
William  Hedges  of  WMAQ 
at  Hearing 


By  George  H.  Man.xing. 

H'ashiuuton  Correspondent,  Euitor  &  Purlishu 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  9.— Hear¬ 
ing  on  the  wholesale  applications  for 
50,000  watts  of  power  which  have  pre¬ 
ceded  amicably  before  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission  for  more  than  three 
weeks  were  enlivened  somewhat  during 
the  past  week  by  a  controversy  involv¬ 
ing  the  stations  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Theretofore  during  the  hearings  there 
has  been  an  implied  agreement  between 
the  applicants,  more  than  25  in  number, 
to  press  their  own  case  without  inter¬ 
fering  in  the  case  of  any  other  appli¬ 
cant  on  the  theory  that  all  were 
“cleared”  channel  stations  and  all  should 
be  permitted  to  use  the  maximum  of 
power  if  they  so  desired. 

During  the  hearing  of  the  applications 
from  the  fourth  radio  zone,  which  in¬ 
cludes  Qiicago,  Louis  G.  Caldwell, 
former  general  counsel  for  the  commis¬ 
sion  and  counsel  for  WGN,  the  Tribune 
station,  departed  from  precedent  for  a 
reason  that  had  not  come  to  the  surface 
up  until  the  time  this  was  written,  by 
entering  into  a  caustic  cross-examination 
of  William  Hedges,  president  of 
WMAQ,  the  Daily  News  station. 

The  case  of  WGN  had  not  been  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  time  Editor  &  Pubushee 
went  to  press. 

While  under  direct  examination, 
Hedges  testified  that  an  increase  in 
power  to  50,000  watts  would  enable 
WMAQ  to  offer  a  night  time  service  to 
upwards  of  30,000,000  persons.  The 
station,  he  said,  represents  an  investment 
of  $1,720,241.08,  while  the  revenue  since 
its  establishment  in  1922  has  been  $7^,- 
033.84.  Hedges  told  the  commission 
that  the  Daily  News  station  has  a 
monthly  income  of  $43,000  from  adver¬ 
tising  programs.  The  cost  of  operation 
is  ^0,000  monthly,  while  the  weekly 
payroll  for  talent  is  $4,530,  Mr.  Hedges 
testified. 

Before  the  case  of  WMAQ  was  pre¬ 
sented,  Edward  M.  N’ockels,  secretary  of 
the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  oper¬ 
ator  of  station  WCFL,  presented  argu¬ 
ments  in  behalf  of  his  application  for 
authority  to  use  the  720  kilocycle  fre¬ 
quency,  now  being  used  by  W  GN,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  station.  He  made  the 
direct  charge  that  the  commission  m 
allocating  the  radio  facilities  discrimi¬ 
nated  against  organized  lalior  in  favor 
of  a  group  “of  capitalists  who  are  trying 
to  monopolize  the  air.” 

•Although  the  Chicago  Tribune  has  no 
desire  to  lose  its  720-kilocycle  frequency- 
counsel  for  WGN  refused  an  opportM- 
ity  to  cross-examine  the  labor  applica- 
tion. 

O.  H.  Caldwell,  former  member  of  the 
commission  appeared  as  a  witness  on 
half  of  the  Chicago  'Tribune,  as  he  sm 
as  well  as  all  other  applicants  and  tow 
the  body  that  in  his  opinion  the  fail^ 
of  the  commission  to  force  every  cleared 
channel  station  to  use  the  maximum  ot 
IKiwcr  was  a  great  waste  of  the  availaWe 
facilities. 


SNEVILY  recovering 

Henry  M.  Snevily,  secretary-trMSurer 

of  North  American  Newspaper  Aj*'**'^ 
is  convalescing  in  Miami,  Fla., 
operation  for  mastoiditis.  He  was  talrm 
ill  last  month  returning  from  Honduras. 
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“NO  MORE  CRUSADES”  PUBLISHER  DECREES 

public  Hates  a  Crusader  but  Loves  a  Pussyfooter,  Says  Harry  B.  Haines,  Publisher  of  Paterson 
Evening  News — Declares  Campaigns  Arouse  Suspicion  and  Ill-Will 


4  FTER  years  of  crusading  for  what 
A  he  thought  was  the  public  good, 
Hirry  B.  Haines,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Paterson  (NJ.)  Evening  News, 
has  adopted  a  new  policy— no  more 
crusades.  Thoroughly  disillusioned,  he 
told  this  reporter  this  week  that  he  has 
had  enough  of  it.  that  it  is  poor  busi- 
Kss,  that  it  made  a  publisher  few  friends 
and  a  multitude  of  enemies,  and  that 
nothing  in  the  world  could  induce  him 
to  assume  again  the  thankless  job  of 
watching  over  the  public  treasury  with 
that  eagle  eye  that  is  supposed  to  belong 
particularly  to  the  newspaper. 

He  looked  out  of  the  window  in  his 
office  to  the  City  Hall  in  the  next 
block.  "They  could  drive  up  there  in 
a  truck,”  he  said,  “and  carry  away  the 
city  safe,  and  I,  personally,  wouldn’t 
raise  a  linger.  I’d  carry  the  news,  of 
course,  for  all  it  was  worth,  and  if  some 
one  dropfied  in  to  say  it  was  an  outrage 
I'd  quote  him  to  that  effect.  But  that 
would  be  all. 

"Crusading  is  a  rich  man’s  game,  espe¬ 
cially  in  a  community  the  size  of  Pater¬ 
son.  You  lose  advertising,  you  lose  cir¬ 
culation,  you  even  lose  prestige.  People 
'pegin  thinking  you  have  a  personal  axe 
to  grind,  and  that  the  publisher  himself 
is  working  for  some  ulterior  motive, 
.\nd  even  when  you  have  thwarted  the 
plans  of  scheming  politicians  and  have 
saved  the  city  or  county  millions  c)f  dol¬ 
lars— what  happens?  No  one  gives  a 
damn!  The  friends  appreciate  the  serv¬ 
ice  you  have  done  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  forget  it  immediately  and  com¬ 
pletely.  But  the  enemies  you  have  made 
n«er  forget.  No.  and  neitlier  do  their 
brothers,  sisters,  fellow  lodge  members, 
and  everybody  else  connected  with  the 
culprit  or  culprits.  The  good-will  you 
generate  in  a  crusade  is  short  and  fleet¬ 
ing,  and  the  ill-will  lasts  forever. 

’’I  have  discovered  that  the  people  hate 
a  crusader  and  love  a  Pussyfooter.  Since 
I  adopted  my  new  policy  of  barring  cru¬ 
sading.  everything  is  running  along 
smoothly  and  without  any  fuss  or  Ixither. 

I  used  to  have  a  string  of  politicians  a 
block  long  waiting  outside  this  office  to 
argue  and  threaten  and  express  their  con¬ 
tempt  or  elucidate  their  ambitious  plans. 
N’ow  it  is  quiet.  Everything  is  routine. 
Everybody  slaps  you  on  the  hack  and 
says  you’re  a  good  fellow.  We  just 
shut  our  eyes  to  everything,  and  then 
everyliody’s  happy. 

“The  personal  satisfaction  a  publisher 
gets  from  public  service — from  guard¬ 
ing  the  money  of  the  taxpayers  who 
don  t  care  whether  their  money  is 
guarded  or  not — is  the  only  benefit  from 
crusading.  I  can  look  back  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  relish  and  think  of  how  I  once 
averted  a  $.T000,0';0  real  estate  steal  on 
*r!i  certain  city  commissioners, 

and  how  I  once  stopped  the  practice  of 
™kmg  the  city  firemen  pay  for  their 
)obs  by  mortgaging  their  homes,  and  so 
but  I  pn  also  see  how  it  was  bad 
lor  my  business. 

3  citizen’s  meeting  was 
called  here  in  Paterson  to  hear  how  the 
wnual  budget  was  to  b»  arranged  this 
)ear.  Every  newspaper  in  the  citv  gave 
ai^t  space  to  the  announcement  of  the 

^/^d  when  th"  day  arrived,  we 
used  Imnner  heads  to  get  a  good 
^^'ficri  the  meeting  was 
hand  a  single  citizen  on 

^  **ii'ik.  summarizes  the  devas- 
®Pcithy  the  public  has  for  civic 
am'  ^Yhen  a  newspaper  gets 

used,  they  think  there’s  something 
^y  about  the  newspaper.  The  only 
Mvm  'S  when  tax 

arrives.  They  think  their 
mnm  maybe,  and  make  a 

admi^cf*^' • against  the 
»^m.strat.on  at  the  next  election.  But 

usdaii  '  thev  have 

forgotten  about  it.” 

has  ^  interest  in  civic  affairs 

I’wn,  and  still  is  for  that  matter, 


By  JOHN 

although  his  newspaper  is  not  saying 
much  about  it  any  more,  Mr.  Haines 
has  never  run  for  office  and  never  in¬ 
tends  to. 

“If  you  accept  favors  from  a  political 


Harry  B.  Haines 

botly,”  he  said,  “it  stands  to  reason  that 
you  have  obligations  to  that  Ixidy.  A 
newspaper  publisher,  in  my  opinion, 
should  never  he  so  encumbered.  .■Xnd 
what  goes  for  me  in  this  regard,  goes 
for  the  other  members  of  the  staff. 
W  hen  one  of  my  employes  accepts  a 
nornination  for  public  office,  his  resig¬ 
nation  is  in  order,  and  he  knows  it. 

“I  have  been  accused  enough  as  it  is 
of  ulterior  motives  in  connection  with 
my  editorial  policy.  Think  of  what  it 
would  be  if  I  were  in  office,  or  were 
running  for  office.” 

While  crusading  is,  in  Mr.  Haines’s 
mind,  the  most  effective  generator  of  ill- 
will  in  the  world,  he  still  employs  a 
method  handed  down  from  his  father. 


W.  PERRY 

William  B.  Haines,  to  create  the  oppo¬ 
site  effect :  every  letter  either  of  a  con¬ 
demnatory  or  laudatory  nature  is  han¬ 
dled  personally  by  the  publisher.  .And 
every  one  is  answered,  and,  in  case  of  a 
complaint,  the  letter  writer  is  asked  to 
call  at  the  News  office  to  talk  over  the 
matter. 

“Usually,”  Mr.  Haines  said,  “a  little 
talk  with  our  severest  critics  convinces 
them  that  our  attitude  in  the  matter  ob¬ 
jected  to  is  genuine,  even  if  it  doesn’t 
convince  them  that  it  is  right.  Many 
criticisms  grow  out  of  a  profound  igno¬ 
rance  of  newspaper  work,  and  can 
usually  l)c  ironeJ  out  with  a  few  con¬ 
ciliatory  ,  words. 

“And  besides  that,  this  system  makes 
innumerable  friends  for  the  paper.  The 
letter  writers  are  gratified  that  their 
complaints  or  their  remarks  are  re¬ 
garded  as  significant.  Of  course  this 
method  encourages  cranks,  but  news¬ 
paper  men  can  detect  these  people  a 
mile  away  and  they  know  what  to  do 
with  them.” 

Mr.  Haines  acquires  his  aggressive 
newspaper  policy  from  his  father,  who 
devoted  his  life  to  uewsjxiper  work. 

The  present  publisher  was  born  in 
.Altotma,  Fa..  1882 — over  the  plant  of 
the  Altoona  Morning  Call,  which  his 
father  had  established.  Later  the  family 
moved  to  Paterson  where  the  elder 
Haines  established  the  Morning  Call  and 
in  18‘f0  the  E'vcning  Nexos.  He  made  a 
success  of  the  papers  and  sold  the  Call 
in  1895  and  moved  to  New  York  where 
he  lost  all  bis  money  in  a  business  deal. 
'I'he  family  then  moved  back  to  Paterson 
to  recoup  their  fortunes  with  the  News. 

Harry  Haines  started  his  newspaper 
work  on  the  Call  when  .seven  years  old 
selling  papers.  Known  as  the  “lx)ss’s 
sun."  he  recalled  that  he  was  given  the 
hardest  jobs  and  the  most  vociferous 
“bawlings-out”  of  anyone  in  the  paper’s 
emi)loy.  It  was  his  father's  belief  that 
ruddling  the  buy  would  do  him  no  gu(Kl. 
and  that  belief  was  evidently  transmitted 
to  others  on  the  paper,  for  young  Haines’ 
earlv  days  were  far  from  rosy. 

He  went  to  the  Paterson  grammar 
schools  and  was  graduated  from  high 


CUBAN  EDITOR  ARRIVES  IN  NEW  YORK 


Ramon  Zaydin,  editor  of  the  Spanish  newspaper  El  Pais  of  Havana,  arrived 
in  New  A  ork  this  week  on  board  the  Cristobal  Colon.  He  declared  he  was  on 
a  business  trip.  He  is  sbown  with  bis  wife  as  he  arrived. 


school  at  15  years  of  age.  A  year  later 
he  had  worked  up  a  little  business  of 
his  own,  corresponding  for  a  list  of  22 
out-of-town  newspapers.  At  16,  he  said, 
he  was  making  a  week. 

Then  he  bought  an  automobile,  and 
“went  crazy  on  cars.”  He  mastered  the 
mechanics  of  the  machine,  and  began 
writing  articles  for  technical  magazines. 
He  soon  left  the  newspaper  and  joined 
the  staff  of  The  Horseless  Age,  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry’s  first  trade  journal. 
While  on  this  job  he  went  on  many  of 
the  celebrated  Glidden  tours  traveling 
across  the  continent  many  times. 

He  ended  his  automobile  career  in 
Cuba,  where  he  had  gone  to  look  over 
the  roads  on  a  mission  sponsored  by  the 
late  John  Jacob  Astor.  That  was  in 
1902  at  the  time  of  the  Paterson  fire 
which  wiped  out  a  large  portion  of  the 
business  section  of  the  city.  The  News 
plant  had  been  destroyed,  and  with  it  the 
family  fortune.  Young  Haines  went  back 
and  helped  his  father  rig  up  a  temporary 
plant  in  an  old  barn.  The  family  valu¬ 
ables  were  pawned  to  get  the  News 
started  again.  In  1903  the  paper  had 
recovered  and  moved  into  another  plant, 
the  one  it  still  occupies. 

Since  that  time  Mr.  Haines  put  his 
heart  and  soul  into  the  paper.  When  his 
father  died  in  1911,  he  took  the  reins 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
took  the  wheel  of  his  first  chugging  auto¬ 
mobile. 

Following  his  father’s  example  he  has 
refused  to  divorce  the  jobs  of  e<litor  and 
publisher  of  the  paper. 

“Thev  are  the  most  logical  combina¬ 
tion,”  he  said.  “The  publi.sher  directs 
the  destinv  of  his  paper,  and  the  editor 
shapes  it.  When  both  jobs  are  invested 
in  one  man,  he  can  watch  and  coordinate 
both  functions.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haines  have  one  adopted 
son,  the  son  of  his  sister,  who  has  been 
named  after  William  B.  Haines.  He  is 
now  in  his  third  year  at  Columbia 
University.  On  being  graduated,  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  work  on  the  ncwsptiper,  and 
possibly  in  later  years  to  become  the 
third  generation  of  the  Haines  family 
to  take  over  the  cfuitrol  of  the  paper. 

“He’s  not  going  to  journalism  school.” 
Mr.  Haines  said.  “That’s  the  only  re¬ 
striction  I  placed  on  his  education.  I 
don’t  believe  in  journalism  schools.  They 
arc  all  theory  and  little  practice.  I  think 
the  newspaper  business  should  be  learned 
by  actual  contact  and  with  the  hard 
knocks  that  inevitably  fall  to  the  be¬ 
ginner.” 

At  the  clo.se  of  the  interview  an  em¬ 
ploye  entered  the  office  with  a  letter. 
Mr.  Haines  took  one  look  at  it.  _ 

“It’s  a  deserving  case.”  he  said.  “He 
lost  his  sight  while  on  the  force  fighting 
a  fire.  I  gave  him  $500  and  got  several 
others  to  give  the  same  ammint.  We’ve 
got  an  ample  pension  coming  through  lor 
him.  Right  now  he  is  in  immediate  need. 
Get  him  the  money.”  The  employe 
nodded  and  departed  without  saying  a 
word. 

Mr.  Haines  turned  to  me. 

“It  has  been  disillusioning — this  news¬ 
paper  business,”  he  said.  “When  you 
think  you’re  making  friends,  you’re  mak¬ 
ing  enemies.  Trying  to  act  in  behalf  of 
the  public  is  a  thankless  and  a  profitless 
undertaking. 

“But  there  is  nothing  else  in  the  world 
like  running  a  newspaper.  I  wouldn’t 
get  out  of  it  for  ten  million  dollars.  I 
wouldn’t  know  what  to  do  with  ten 
million  dollars,  but  I  do  know  what  to  do 
with  a  newspaper. 

“I  hope  I  die  right  here  in  this  chair.” 

TO  STUDY  “FEMININE  INTEREST” 

Mrs.  Jane  Deeter  Rippin,  former 
director.  Girl  Scouts  of  America,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Westchester 
County  Publisher’s  Association  as  re¬ 
search  director.  She  will  promote  the 
papers  among  women  readers. 
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DIRIGIBLE  DISASTER  SPEEDILY  COVERED  D„“t7T?iIhrev"°nr,al*™ag., 
BY  REPORTERS  AND  CAMERAMEN  “coro^tS 

ME-  D  •  D1.J»G  UDI  J  publishes  ihc  Miami 

Men  From  Pans  Ufhces  Kushed  to  l^ene  by  Planes  and  (Fla.)  Daily  Nnvs,  was  operated  on  in 

Automobile — Crowded  Wireless  Channels  Delayed  Miami  late  Wednesday  night  after  hav- 

^  ^  ing  lieen  attacked  by  an  acute  i  Iness 

Photos — Early  Reports  Vague  while  playing  golf.  Mr.  Mahoney’s  home 

-  is  in  Dayton,  O.  He  had  been  in  Miami 

(^LEAR  week-end  cables  expedited  put  aboard  the  Leviathan  at  Southampton,  business  for  several  weeks. 

trancmiciion  rpnnrtc  rin  tVip  wrprk  International  \ew<;  Photo  Service  i?ot  - 


^  transmission  of  reports  on  the  wreck  International  News  Photo  Service  got 
of  the  dirgible  K-101  Saturday  night  its  pictures  to  London  before  the  trouble 
and  Sunday,  Oct.  4  and  5,  although  the  developed  in  the  radio  transmission,  ac- 

story  was  born  amid  a  puzzling  fog  of  cording  to  Walter  Howey,  manager, 

rumor.  Reports  that  a  dirigible  had  ex-  Three  prints  of  shots  telephotoed  from 
ploded  somewhere  near  Beauvais,  France,  Paris  to  Ltmdon  were  put  on  the  air,  and 
were  received  in  press  association  offices,  of  these  one  was  capable  of  good  repro- 

but  it  could  not  at  first  be  determined  duction.  It  was  received  in  New  York 

whether  or  not  it  was  the  new  giant  Sunday  afternoon  and  relayed  by  tele- 
British  ship.  Men  were  hurried  from  photo. 

Paris  bureaus  to  Beau\ais  by  automo-  W'ide  World  Photos  also  got  one  pic- 
bile  to  check  the  story.  ture  through  before  the  radio  broke  down, 


PROTESTS  BY  DAILIES 
LIFTED  FILM  BAN 

Ohio  Censor*  Finally  Permit*  “The 
Big  House”  to  Be  Shown  After 
Newspapers  Attack  Ruling — 
Political  Motive  Charged 


JUDGE’S  LIBEL  RULING 
IS  REVERSED 

Georgia  Supreme  Court  Say* 

Erred  in  Sustaining  Demurrer 
in  $20,000  Case  Involving 
Picture 

The  Georgia  supreme  court  split  thrw 
ways  Oct.  1,  in  deciding  that  Judge  Peter 
W’.  Meldrim  erred  in  sustaining  a  de¬ 
murrer  to  a  $20,000  damage  suit  of  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Bazemore  and  wife,  of  Gleenville 
Ga.,  brought  against  the  Savannah  hos! 
pital,  George  R.  Folt,  a  Savaniuh  photog¬ 
rapher,  and  the  Sazwtnah  Press  be¬ 
cause  of  the  publication  of  a  picture  oi 
of  malformed  child  of  the  plaintiffs. 

The  majority  opinion  of  the  court  held 


Paris  bureaus  to  Beau\ais  by  automo-  World  Photos  also  got  one  pic-  -  •  j  c  u*  the  case  should  have  gone  to  the 

bde  to  check  the  story.  ture  through  before  the  radio  broke  down,  F'ollowing  a  short  but  determined  fight  f-Uatham  couiitv  when  it  came  iJg 

The  London  office  of  Lbiited  Press  re-  Editor  &  Publisher  was  told.  Other  by  a  numlier  of  Ohio  newspapers  the  __  rhfef  Instire  PuccaU  j 

ceived  its  confirmation  of  the  wreck  by  pictures  which  had  been  ordered  were  Ohio  board  of  film  censors  last  week  re-  a  lu'ctice  Hines  however 

telephone  shortly  after  the  rumors  were  cancelled  when  the  trouble  started.  The  versed  its  former  stand  and  released  the  ■  ^  ;  -u  iuH^ent 

in  circulation.  Telephoning  to  the  print  that  came  through  arrived  in  New  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  picture.  The  1,3™  sp.  ^ut  a  canv^Ai 

Beauvais  hospital  on  the  theory  that  those  York  about  six  i*.  m.  Sunday.  It  has  been  Big  House,”  for  distribution  in  the  state.  ^  •  -r  .  Bazemore  infant  hart  liviSi 

injured  in  the  reported  wreck  would  be  telephoned  from  Paris  to  I^ndon  and  The  picture  portrays  life  within  the  act'on  it  the  Bazemore  ntant  tad  1,^ 

taken  there,  the  London  office  was  con-  was  put  on  the  telephoto  again  in  this  walls  of  an  overcrowded  penitentiary.  It  J  _  nninion  dissented  fmm  the  ^1  i 
nected  with  H.  J.  Leach,  foreman  and  country.  has  been  shown  in  every  other  state  ex-  Jhe  opinion,  dissented  from  the  court 


nected  with  H.  J.  Leach,  foreman  and 
engineer  of  the  Royal  Airship  Works 


Although  photographers  were  dis-  cept  Ohio. 


and  a  survivor  of  the  disaster,  who  con-  patched  to  the  scene  of  the  crash  as  .soon 
firrned  the  report  that  it  was  the  R-101  as  news  of  it  was  received,  they  were 
which  had  crashed  and  gave  the  number  forced  to  wait  until  daybreak  for  their 
of  survivors  and  victims.  Richard  D.  pictures.  The  size  of  the  giant  dirigible 


opinion. 

.\ccording  to  the  court  records,  a  child 


patched  to  the  scene  of  the  crash  as  soon  Follow  ing  the  ban  the  Scripps-Howard  -  '"8  i^zemores  had  ^ts  hran  1! 

as  news  of  it  was  received,  they  were  papers  of  the  state  launched  a  strong  ®  EvervtWr^ 

forced  to  wait  until  daybreak  for  their  campaign  to  have  the  picture  released  ‘he  |ts  y;.  .  ^ 


vviiiwi  Iiau  iiiu  gave  me  numoer  mn-cu  lu  wan  umu  uayureax  lor  meir  canipaigii  lu  jiavc  - - —  ,  .  l;u 

of  survivors  and  victims.  Richard  D.  pictures.  The  size  of  the  giant  dirigible  and  a  great  numlier  of  independent  news-  mrShpr  the  nctition  sairt 

McMillan  of  the  Paris  office  hurried  to  and  the  extent  of  the  wreckage  made  it  papers  also  .joined  the  fight.  finaTlv  ohv^Sns  at  thf  hStariS 

Beauvais  and  phoned  his  story  back  to  impossible  to  tell  the  story  in  a  flash-  The  Scripps-Howard  papers  carried  finally  physicia  s  at  t  spitai  decKfcd 


Beauvais  and  phoned  his  story  back  to 
the  capital.  Ralph  Heinzen,  manager  of 
the  Paris  bureau,  handled  the  story  at 
that  end.  Clifford  Day,  manager  at  Lon¬ 
don,  directed  the  work  of  that  bureau. 

Frederick  K.  Ablxitt,  Paris  bureau 
manager  of  International  News  Service, 
went  to  the  wreck  scene  by  car  and 
telephoned  his  story  to  the  office.  The 


impossible  to  tell  the  story  in  a  -flash¬ 
light  picture. 

FORECLOSURE  SUIT 

Tallahassee  Publisher  Defendant  in 
$50,000  Mortgage  Action 


two  long  stories,  each  starting  at  the  top  to 


of  Page  One,  running  for  a  column  and  T  T. 

jumping  over  for  another  column  inside,  tended,  Foltz,  the  phqti^rapher,  obtain^ 
in  which  the  story  of  the  picture  and  an  photographs  of  the  infant  s^ing^ 
account  of  its  reception  in  other  states  heart  on  the  outside  of  the  body.  Tht 
were  set  forth  in  detail.  These  stories  picture,  printed  in  the  Savannah  Press, 
were  prefaced  by  editor’s  notes  which  caused  great  humiliation  to  the  parenis 


telephoned  his  story  to  the  office  The  Taking  of  testimony  was  started  in  explained  the  purpose  of  the  articles  and  Bazemore  and  his  wife  charged,  and  ^ 

account  was  relayed  by  telephone  to  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  Oct.  4,  in  a  suit  to  also  charged  that  the  ban  on  “The  Big  humiliation  was  extended  when  Foltz 

newspapers  in  London  and  Berlin  which  foreclose  an  alleged  mortgage  of  $50,000  House”  was  a  political  move  on  the  part  commercialized  the  sale  of  the  pictures 

take  I.N.S.  service.  Harrv  Florv  in  eiiuipnicnt  of  the  Tallahassee  of  Governor  Myers  Y.  Cooper.  of  the  malforrned  child.  The  condition 

charge  of  the  London  staff,  directed  cov-  P^arida  State  Nnt’s,  afternoon  paper.  It  was  intimated  that  Governor  Cooper  of  the  mother  since  the  publication  of  tta 
erage  of  that  point  and  Otto  Telischus  ^^orris  of  might  have  been  party  to  the  board’s  photographs  has  constantly  required 

at  Berlin  was  assigned  to  interview  Ger-  Orlando,  Fla.,  against  Fred  O.  Fiber-  action  in  an  effort  to  suppress  the  pic-  attention, 

man  aircraft  authorities  on  the  accident  hardt,  editor  and  publisher.  ture  l)ecau.se  it  would  bring  recollections 

The  Associated  Press  sent  T  T  Ton-  While  Morris  is  said  to  hold  $25,000  of  the  fire  in  Ohio  penitentiary  last  m  Chatham  court.  Judge  Meldrim  sus- 


. . .  ture  l)ecau.se  it  would  bring  recollections  came  up  for  heanng 

The  Associated  Press  sent  T.  T?  Tod-  While  Morris  is  said  to  hold  $25,000  of  the  fire  in  Ohio  penitentiary  last  in  Chatham  court.  Judge  Meldrim  sus- 
ping  of  the  Paris  office  to  Beauvais  and  the  company  publishing  the  Easter  Monday  which  claimed  the  lives  tained  a  general  defense  demurrer  and 

the  entire  London  bureau  worked  on  the  ^tate  News,  Eberhardt,  the  holder  of  of  320  convicts.  and  Mrs.  Bazemore,  through  attor- 

story  at  that  end,  covering  the  air  min-  t*’®  majority  stock,  contends  that  the  When  the  film  was  released  last  week  ncys,  appealed  to  the  supreme  court.  Iht 
istry  and  other  important  sources  of  in-  alleged  mortgage  is  without  force  or  ef-  Governor  Cooper  denied  having  protested  majority  opinion  held  that  the  publica- 
_ a.: _  '  VI  ill  . _  .  . _ ^  .  _ ^  _  .  _  fUrt  r\Itr^t/-krrrQrih  with  it«  attend* 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bazemore,  through  attor- 


Bartlane  system.  The  Leroy  E.  Snyder,  of  Rochester,  assist- 
TT  was  distributed  throughout  ant  to  Frank  E.  Gannett,  president  of 

Lni  ed  States  by  telephoto.  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  has  been  ap- 


formation.  “  feet,  in  that  it  was  executed  for  the  sole  its  showing.  t'<"i  of  the  photograph,  with  its  attend- 

The  fact  that  the  story  broke  durinc  Purpose  of  protecting  the  newspaper  -  ant  humiliation  of  parents,  as  alleged,  set 

the  week-end  when  cables  were  relieved  against  libel  actions.  GALVESTON  NOW  52,081  up  a  cause  of  action  and  the  case  goes 

die  pSs  fi^r^rate';Ta\"smisT^^^^^^^  A.  P.  GRO^UT i^ECTrSTAUFFER  rekasTffi  GaEeston.^e^  has^  J"  ‘‘^T^'lmticf  Beck“^^^^^ 

Pacific  and  Atlantic  Photo  Service,  Gias.  A.  Stauffer,  publisher  of  the  tion  of  .52,081.  Figures  for  this  city  Justice 

using  the  Bartlane  cable  process,  to  which  Thoenix  Arizona  Republican,  was  were  omitted  from  the  list  printed  in  -  .i,«  ncht  to 

It  owns  the  exclusive  rights,  tx.‘at  its  own  elected  president  of  the  .\rizona  Associ-  Fjiitor  &  Publisher  for  Aug.  2,  since  .  ,  !  Lrcnntnlie 

time  for  transmitting  pictures  from  Lon-  ated  Press  at  a  conference  held  at  the  they  were  not  available  to  our  Washing-  let  alone ;  the  ’’'8"’^  °  ,  ,.1^  » 

don  to  New  York,  sending  the  wreck  Hotel  .\dams,  PhfK.'nix,  Ariz.,  Sept.  28.  ton  correspondent  at  that  time.  i«  the 

photo  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  usual  Plans  for  covering  the  general  election  -  specific  but  less  ^curate  defin  ^ 

tune  for  the  operation  is  two  hours  and  November,  problems  of  state  and  gen-  RUTH  JONES  JOINS  HERALD  '"ight  to  live  without  "f '’ing  on  e  nra . 
agS  ofT  r"-  """  coverage  were  discussed.  ,,^0  writes  .  under  the  S/ public  agaffisrhis  wilb 

from  Paris  to'  London"' the"  &mo^Tn  SNYDER  ON  STATE  BOARD  fimJoii  Po"/,SVs^S  to^^^^^^  that  in  a 

^“'■t'ane  system.  The  Leroy  E.  Snyder,  of  Rochester,  assist-  lar  position  with  the  Washington  Her-  j^re  o7*on^s^  maUormeVchild  shou^ 

ant  to  Frank  E.  Gannett,  president  of  aid.  She  was  for  years  society  editor  of  Snli  the  Answer  is  ffi  recourse 

the  (lannett  Newspapers,  has  been  ap-  the  Washington  Times,  liefore  going  to  should  be  had  to  the  legislative  branch  oi 

pointed  to  the  Advisory  Council  on  Em-  the  Post  a  year  ago.  ..  „„_,„rnpnt  and  not  in  the  judicial. 


GALVESTON  NOW  52,081 

According  to  U.  S.  census  figures  just 
released,  Galveston,  Tex.,  has  a  popula- 


RUTH  JONES  JOINS  HERALD 

Ruth  Jones,  w’ho  writes  under  t 


SNYDER  ON  STATE  BOARD 


'I'L  ,  .  ^  1, 1C  vKiiiiicii  -vewspajxrrs,  lias  occii  ap-  ine  ii  asningiun  times,  oeiore  going  lo 

wireless  channels  over  which  pic-  pointed  to  the  Advisory  Council  on  Em-  the  Post  a  year  ago. 

tn  fti  wrecked  dirigible  traveled  plovment  Problems  which  operates  under  - - 

anH  ‘he  New  York  State  Industrial  Com-  BUYS  PLANT  SITE 

phmos  ^  of  nhssion.  Purchase  of  two  lots  in  the  business 

Due  fe  »  .,1  distcict  of  Hurlingcn  was  made  recently 

of  the  rad^^nh!  sending  end  KAPNIC  PROMOTED  hy  the  Harlingen  (Tex.)  Valley  Morning 

ances  in  the  e^Her”  Charles  Kapnic,  city  editor,  Philadel-  Star,  Martin  .Andersen,  publisher,  has 

.Associated  Precc’  'm.  filed  by  phia  Public  Ledger,  has  been  promoted  to  announced  a  new  building  will  be  con- 

11  a  \i  a  i  service  at  assistant  managing  editor.  Herman  El-  structed  in  the  near  future. 

York  until  4  »  hott  has  been  named  citv  editor  and  - 

Huse.  maLge^  of'  .Y  ”p  ■'phnfn''s'''*tii  'Thomberg.  night  city  editor.  PUBLISHES  NOVEL 

Editor  &  Pi-BLisiira.  -,  ot  ,ouMcr»M  im  c'iioa  Hawthorne  Hurst,  former  newspaper 

A  -t.  .  r  ..  . .  -  JOHNSON  IN  CUBA  U.c  inct  mihlisHed  a  nnvel  “VGa 


A  radioed  .shot  of  the  R-101  before 
the  start  of  its  journey  came  through 
in  giKid  order,  Mr.  Huse  said. 


the  II  a.sbtngton  Times,  liefore  going  to  ^  legislative  branch  ot 

the  Post  a  year  ago.  government  and  not  in  the 

BUYS  PLANT  SITE  Pavesich  case,  ‘the  courts  have  no 

Purchase  of  two  lots  in  the  business  authority  to  give  a  remedy  no  matter  ho* 

district  of  Harlingen  was  made  recently  great  the  grievance.’  ” 

by  the  Harlingen  (Tex.)  Valley  Morning - - — - 

Star,  Martin  .Andersen,  publisher,  has  AKRON  DAILY  ISSUES  BONDS 
announced  a  new  building  will  be  con-  ^1,^.  \kron  Times-Press  Corporation 
structed  in  the  near  future.  announced  a  public  offerinftol 

Pu¥lI^ES~N^EL  mortgage  6  per  emt  gj 

PUBLISHES  NOVEL  bonds  to  mature  serially 

Hawthorne  Hurst,  former  newspaper  vear  from  Oct.  1.  1931.  to  194^ 


NEA-Acme  News  Picture  Service  also  r 

lierienced  a  delav  *1,..  i-  i  '^f‘  ^  ork  Oct.  3.  and  flew  from 


lichard  Thornberg,  night  city  editor.  PUBLISHES  NOVEL  mature  serially  $40.0^ 

~  ~  ^iiD  A  Hawthorne  Hurst,  former  newspaper  vear  from  Oct.  1.  1931.  to  194-'’.  ^ 

JOHNSON  IN  CUBA  ,^3,,  jyjj  published  a  novel,  “Via  corporation,  chartered  this  year,  is  o««r 

.Alva  Johnson,  of  the  .Veze  For^ //ern/d  Manhattan,”  which  he  started  to  write  of  land,  building  and  ec|itipment  of  tnc 
Tribune,  is  in  Cuba  covering  the  polit-  when  he  was  on  the  copy  desk  of  the  i;cw  plant  of  the  paper,  which  leases  tnc 
ral  situation  there  for  his  paper.  He  Albany  (N.A'.)  Knickerbocker  Press  propertv  through  the  .Akron  Times-rre^ 


exiierienced  a  delay  o,,  the  radio  and 
received  its  pictures  Monday  afternoon 
-A  break-down  of  the  land  wire  from 
l.ondon  to  the  Marconi  sending  station 
was  re.sponsible  for  the  trouble  Fred  S 
Ferguson,  manager  of  NEA-Acme'. 


Miami  to  Havana,  arriving  Sunday  noon. 

OREGONIAN  NAMES  “SPECIAL” 

The  Portland  (Ore.)  .Morning  Ore- 


two  years  ago. 

WRITER  AND  ARTIST  WED 

Miss  Geraldine  L.  Fitch,  of  the  Nnc 
York  .Imeriean  staff,  was  married  last 


(Ionian  has  announced  the  appointment  of  week  to  Count  Gosta  Morner.  an  artist. 


learned.  That  organization  flew  a  char-^  Williams,  I-awrence  &  Cresmer  Com-  of  Rye,  N.  W,  who  was  divorced  in 
tered  plane  with  a  photographer  from  Pany,  New  York,  as  its  national  advertis-  1925  from  Peggy  Joyce. 

London  to  Beauvais  and  sent  a  man  from  '»8  representatives  effective  November  1.  - - 

Paris  by  automobile.  The  pictures  were  — -  NEW  ENGLAND  MEETING  OCT.  21 

flown  *’ack  to  London  to  be  put  on  the  POYNTER  IN  CLEVELAND  Quarterly  meeting  of  the  New  Eng- 

radio.  When  they  arrived  in  this  coun-  Nelson  Poynter.  former  miblisher  of  land  Daily  Newspaper  .Association,  will 
try  they  were  relayed  by  telephoto  to  the  Kokomo  (Tnd.'l  Dispatch,  has  joined  be  held  in  the  Coplcy-Plaza  Hotel,  Bos- 


NEW  ENGLAND  MEETING  OCT.  21 

Quarterly  meeting  of  the  New  Eng- 


property  through  the  .Akron  1  ime  -r  ^ 
Company,  publishers  of  this  unit  ol 
-Scripps-Howard  group  of 
The  mortgaged  pr.iperty  has  been  r 
praised  ;it  $1,108,813.81. 

LIBEL  CASE  SETTLED 

Ibider  summons  to  appear  in  P 
and  answer  the  libel  complaint  oi  ■ 
Bell,  district  attorney  and  cp™, 
district  judge.  J.  W. 

.Uncoil  (.Miss.)  Peacon.  settld  the  » 


Nelson  Povnter.  former  miblisher  of  land  Daily  Newspaper  .Association,  will  out  of  court  Oct.  1  by  promising  “*  .  •  l 

r-..  .  .  . . •  .1  ,  Til  TT  .1  TT-_  I - 1.  _ _ » _ .I _  ..t  tI...  T-llPrffeS  IS 


various  points.  The  original  prints  were  the  staff  of  the  Clez-eland  Press. 


the  Kokomo  (Tnd.)  Dispatch,  has  joined  be  held  in  the  Coplcy-Plaza  Hotel,  Bos 


ton,  Oct.  21. 


lish  a  retraction  of  the  charges 
Bell  made  the  basis  of  the  suit. 


/ 
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lord  northcuffe,  man  of  paradoxes 

New  Biography  by  Hamilton  Fyfe  Gives  Intimate  Picture  of  Famous  British  Journalist — Describes 
His  Methods  of  Building  Huge  Circulations  and  Revolutionizing  Nation’s  Press 
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T  OKD  XORTHCLIFFK  as  a  man  of 
L  paradoxes,  of  kindliness,  of  irritabil¬ 
ity  mid  as  an  inspired  journalist,  jealous 
jnd  proud  of  his  craft  and  aniaziiiRly 
competent  at  it,  is  the  picture  Hamilton 
Fvfe  gives  in  "XorthclifTe,  an  Intimate 
Biography,"  issued  this  week  by  the  Mac- 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 

newspaper  man  and  so  proud  of  it  that 
it  fairly  exuded  from  his  person.  In 
the  great  wealth  that  sprang  up  about 
him,  in  the  great  business  complexities 
his  newspaper  enterprises  tinally  devel- 


Lord  Norlhcliffe 


millan  Company.  Mr.  Fyfe,  who  was 
associated  with  NorthclilTe  for  nearly  20 
years,  accomplishes  the  nearly  impossi¬ 
ble;  he  explains  his  famous  and  complex 
subject  minutely  from  the  beginning  of 
his  career  to  the  end,  and  shows  clearly 
the  motives  and  impulses  at  work  in 
shaping  the  destiny  of  the  man  and  his 
stupmdous  journalistic  career. 

Right  years  have  passed  since  North- 
cliffe  died  and  was  buried  with  the 
pomp  and  honor  of  a  king  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  ,\bbey,  the  first  publisher  to  be  in¬ 
terred  therein.  In  this  short  space  of 
time  Mr.  Fyfe  has  managed  to  obtain  a 
discerning  perspective  on  the  s'ubject,  far 
removed  from  the  torrent  of  praise  and 
grief  that  struck  the  Englisli-speaking 
world  with  the  death  of  the  journalistic 
leader. 

Continually  on  Xorthclifl’e’s  tongue  was 
this  question  which  he  asked  his  editors : 
‘‘What’s  the  talking  point  for  today?” 
On  his  leading  article  he  placed  his 
greatest  confidence,  and  when  he  harl  a 
startling  one  he  was  happy.  When  he 
did  not,  he  was  apt  to  be  critical  and  dis¬ 
contented.  Coupled  with  this  was  his 
JljJJ'fcvating  contempt  for  routine  news. 
Do  big  things  big  and  little  things  lit- 
lle.  he  used  to  say  over  and  over.  It 
was  largely  on  this  theory,  which 
amounted  to  an  obsession,  that  North- 
clme  was  able  in  but  a  brief  period  to 
reuilutionize  the  press  of  his  country. 

And  yet,  in  the  face  of  his  disregard 
tor  the  commonplace  news,  he  was  ready 
at  nearly  any  moment  to  give  his  time 
and  energy  to  the  most  routine  of  his 
newspapers’  departments.  He  would 
Worry  his  head  off  about  a  contest  he 
was  running  to  establish  a  new  style  of 
at.  and  the  next  day  give  his  attention 
*^^''C'lopment  of  his  newsprint 
Newfoundland.  He  was 
cmldish  in  bis  complaints  sometimes 
.  'eny  trivial  matters,  and  the  next 
\  would  magnanimously  pass  over  the 
isspelling  of  his  own  name  in  one  of 
's  papers.  He  was  a  paradox  and  a 
>sterv  to  his  associates,  but  those  who 
“new  him  loved  him. 


And 


.l;  ,  .  reason  for  this,  and  one 
,1  •  particularly  to  be  appreciated  in 
age.  was  that  he  was  first  of  all  a 


this 


oped  into,  he  still  thought  his  news  col¬ 
umns  the  most  vital  spots  of  all. 
Throughout  his  life  his  interest  in  news 
superseded  everything  else.  He  even  re¬ 
sented  the  great  ani<iunt  of  space  which 
was  given  to  advertising. 

“It  is  not  pleasant  to  think,”  Mr.  Fyfe 
(juotes  him  as  saying,  “that  owing  to  the 
gigantic  wages  paid  in  newspaper  offices 
and  the  high  price  of  paper,  newspapers 
are  now  for  the  first  time  in  their  his¬ 
tory  (this  was  in  1920)  entirely  subordi¬ 
nate  to  advertisers.  The  situation  is 
such  as  should  make  everyone  in  a  news¬ 
paper  oflice  think.  I  have  held  out  as 
long  as  possible  against  devoting  more 
space  to  advertisements.”  He  had  the 
choice  of  keeping  up  his  advertising  ■vol¬ 
ume  or  raising  the  price  of  the  paper  in 
(lucstion,  the  Daily  Mail.  He  chose  the 
former  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  but 
cried  out  two  days  after  his  decision: 

“The  advertisements  are  beginning  to 
spoil  the  paper.  The  leading  article 
now  begins  below  the  fold,  which  robs 
it  of  its  importance.”  Rut  if  advertising 
fell  off,  Mr.  Fyfe  says,  he  was  quick 
to  ask  why. 

“I  am  sorry  to  see  so  many  top  heavy- 
advertisements, ”  he  grumbles.  Whole 
pages  are  spoiled,  he  says.  There  is  a 
“beastly  big  bottle”  in  one  of  the  “dis¬ 
plays”  to  which  he  cannot  be  reconciled. 
He  frequentlv  speaks  of  “bludgeon  ad¬ 
vertisements.”  meaning  that  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to  knock  people  down.  How  can 
he  keep  them  out? 

“For  2.i  years  I  have  been  writing  let¬ 
ters  and  sending  telegrams  to  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  department,  holding  long 
wearisome  meetings  with  them,  inviting 
the  heads  to  my  various  residences  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  always  emphasiz¬ 
ing,  ‘Do  not  let  the  advertisements  rule 
the  paper.’  After  a  quarter  of  a  century 
my  patience  has  become  exhausted.” 

“Threats,  remonstrances,  appeals  have 
no  effect,”  his  biographer  says.  ‘Share¬ 
holders  are  greedy  for  larger  dividends. 
Profit  must  bc'  the  first  consideration. 
He  knows  it  all  the  while.  He  is  a 
Frankenstein.  He  has  create<l  a  mon¬ 
ster  which  he  cannot  control.” 

Xorthcliffe’s  comments  on  arlvertising 
were  made  but  two  vears  before  hi-* 


death,  and  many  of  his  statements  at 
that  time,  and  a  little  later,  were  bick¬ 
ering  and  many  times  misdirected,  the 
result,  says  the  biographer,  of  “a  mind 
diseased.”  But  even  so  it  shows  the 
remarkable  fidelity  of  the  editor  to  his 
journalistic  credos.  .\s  a  matter  of  f.act 
this  fidelity  to  his  c(xle  and  his  persistent 
hammering  for  bright,  good,  clean  news 
from  his  editors  permeate  the  entire 
book,  as  indeed  they  permeated  Xorth¬ 
cliffe’s  life.  Until  the  end  of  the  \yorld 
War  his  life  seemed  to  have  the  single 
purpose  of  pushing  and  building  up  his 
newspapers ;  during  the  war  he  fixed 
upon  one  idea — to  win  the  struggle — 
and  many  far-reaching  governmental 
changes  occurred  as  the  result  of  his 
efforts.  .After  the  war  he  perceived  that 
he  had  a  “mission.”  the  building  up  of 
Europe  from  the  effects  of  the  con¬ 
flict.  He  made  bitter  enemies  in  his 
last  decade. 

Mr.  Fyfe  shows  the  young  Alfred 
Harmsworth,  later  Lord  Xorthcliffe,  as 
a  young  man  who  saw  his  greatest  op¬ 
portunity  when  he  visited  the  office  of 
Tid-Fits,  a  weekly  journal  of  odds  and 
ends  which  had  made  a  success  of  pub¬ 
lishing  all  the  little  trivial  things  the 
newspapers  omitted.  He  saw  at  the 
first  a  great  undeveloped  class  of  readers 
who  were  literally  waiting  to  toss  their 
pennies  into  the  lap  of  the  publisher  who 
could  give  them  what  he  wanted. 

He  started  with  very  little  capital,  all 
of  which  he  had  made  or  borrowed,  and 
founded  Answers  to  Correspondents  in 
188(S  with  all  the  assurance  of  a  Xapo- 
leon.  “The  word  ‘fail’  is  not  in  our 
vocabulary,”  he  said  in  his  first  edi¬ 
torial.  A  guessing  contest  (What  is  the 
value  on  a  certain  date  of  the  bullion  in 
the  Bank  of  England  vaults?)  started 
the  paper  with  a  rush,  and  it  grew  pro¬ 
digiously.  Other  papers  were  started, 
and  finally  the  London  Daily  Mail,  upon 
which  the  young  journalist  set  his  heart. 
Harold  Harmsworth,  his  brother,  now 
Lord  Rothermere,  entered  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  watched  the  money  bags.  Ken¬ 
nedy  Jones,  “K.  J.,”  who  had  been  T. 
P.  O'Connor’s  editor  of  the  Sun.  taught 
him  things  alxiut  journalism  he  never 
knew  and  fell  in  with  young  Harms- 
worth’s  radical  views  and  ambitions. 
“K.  J.” — “a  more  bitterly  hated  man 
Fleet  street  has  never  known” — was 
Harm.sworth’s  right-hand  man  from  the 
start,  and  could  carry  out  the  publisher’s 
wishes  the  way  they  were  intended.  At 
23  the  young  publisher  is  a  rich  man. 

Mr.  F'yfe  takes  the  reader  through  the 
publisher’s  career  in  stages,  showing  the 
developments  that  gradually  evolved  into 
the  high-pressure  type  of  journalism  that 
attracted  more  readers  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  He  set  a 
circulation  goal  of  L0D(),(KX)  for  the  Daily 
Mail.  When  it  iiassed  a  million,  he 
sought  2,()(X),OflO,  and  got  it.  Mr.  Fyfe 
tells  of  the  “stunts”  he  used — and  he 
certainly  was  the  master  of  stunt 
journalism — in  his  insistence  upon  un¬ 
polluted  copy,  copy  that  would  be 
inoffensive  in  any  home. 

Raising  funds  for  victims  of  a 
disaster  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  effective  “stunts”  employed,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  considered  such 
enterprise  purely  as  circulation  promo¬ 
tion.  When  he  made  a  stunt  of  saving 
the  Crystal  Palace,  a  huge  glass  palace 
that  housed  the  first  international  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  Hyde  Park,  and  was  then  re- 
nifived  to  a  London  suburb,  someone  saifl 
to  him :  “Why  do  you  want  to  save  that 
awful  place?  It  ought  to  be  blown  up.” 
he  answered,  “I'd  just  as  soon  raise  a 
subscription  to  blow  it  up.” 

During  the  South  .African  War  he 
raised  £KK).tK)0  for  the  benefit  of  soldiers 
'•■'  the  field  and  for  building  a  hosnital. 
This  was  called  the  “.Absent-Minded 
Beggars  Fund,”  based  on  a  poem  written 
for  the  publisher  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 


and  put  in  catchy  rhythm  by  Sir  .Arthur 
Sullivan.  The  song  was  unusually 
popular,  and  the  Daily  Mail  gave  much 
space  to  enumerating  contributors  to  the 
fund. 

“When  taxi-cabs  came  into  use,”  Mr. 
Fyfe  writes,  “the  plight  of  horse  cab- 


A  letter  on  war  censorship  received 
by  Editor  &  Publisher  from  Lord 
Xorthcliffe  in  1916. 

men  losing  their  employment  excited 
general  sympathy.  The  Mail  started  a 
subscription,  taught  .s(X)  of  them  to  drive 
motors,  pensioned  off  others.  W'hen  the 
Titanic  sank,  dependents  of  the  poorer 
victims  owed  to  a  Xorthcliffe  Fund  an 
easing  of  their  misfortunes.  Is  a  club 
for  soldiers  and  sailors  needed  in 
London?  The  Mail  in  four  days  can 
get  £16,(X)0  for  the  purpose.” 

One  of  his  most  famous  campaigns  was 
for  “Standard  Bread,”  which  was  to  in¬ 
duce  the  nation  to  eat  whole-wheat  in¬ 
stead  of  white  bread.  Once  convinced 
that  his  readers  liked  to  hear  about  food, 
he  plunged  into  the  drive  for  all  he  was 
worth.  Mr.  Fyfe  says: 

“He  is  himself  a  standard  bread 
eater.  He  becomes  an  enthusiast.  ‘I 
want  an  article  in  the  paper  about  it 
every  day  for  a  year.’  People  will  not 
eat  it,  he  is  told.  ‘Why  don’t  they  ?  Be¬ 
cause  you  are  not  telling  them  enough 
alxiut  it.  The  staff  groan.  They  are 
sick  and  tired  of  standard  bread.  ‘No, 
you  are  to  blame  if  it  doesn’t  catch  on. 
You  are  not  making  half  enough  of  it. 
Don’t  you  know  there  are  LS,(KK),(X)0 
people  in  England  who  have  never  heard 
of  Pears’  Soap?’  This  is  a  favorite 
maxim  of  his.  Pears’  Soap  has  been 
widely  advertised  for  many  years  but 
not  enough.  He  calls  the  Mail  his 
‘modest  violet,’  sometimes,  as  in  this  case, 
reproaching  it  for  ‘coming  more  out  into 
the  open.’  ” 

But  to  newspaper  men  this  biography 
will  be  notable  for  the  exposition  of  its 
subject’s  mind,  his  journalistic  standards, 
the  quirks  and  o<ldities  of  his  nature,  the 
natural  concomitants  of  such  vitality  and 
activity. 

(Continued  on  pof/e  45) 


The  Editor  and  Pnbllsher 

You  ask  me  for  e'rldenoe  that  our 
censorship  keeps  people  In  the  United 
States  In  Ignorance  of  the  war. 

I  have  not  the  leisure  to  go  Into 
the  matter  In  detail,  but  take  one  re¬ 
markable  series  of  Incidents  -  the  sink¬ 
ing  of  Gorman  submarines.  I  do  not 
think  there  are  any  greater  deeds  of 
heroism  In  the  narrutlves  of  either  the 
British  or  A.merloan  navy  than  those  oen- 
nected  with  the  extraordinary,  speedy, 
daring  and  Ingenious  methods  suddenly 
devised  by  our  navy  to  deal  with  this 
entirely  new  kind  of  warfare.  Though 
I  could  toll  a  score  of  stories  of  won¬ 
derful  Interest  1  am  not  allowed  to  do 
so.  Before  the  Germans  found  out  how 
we  did  these  things  one  could  quite  un¬ 
derstand  the  censor's  ruling.  "  How  that 
they  know,  the  silence  Imposed  upon  us 
Is  merely  Indicative  of  the  lack  of  Imag¬ 
ination  with  which  this  war  Is  being  di¬ 
rected  by  our  Government. 

All  America  knows  and  admires,  as 
do  English  people,  the  Incident  of  the 
"Appam"  .  Yet  we  have  "Appam"  stories 
every  day  of  which  not  one  word  la  ever 
heard. 

As  with  the  sea  war,  so  with  the 
land  war.  The  story  of  the  British, 
Canadian,  Australian  and  Hew  Zealand 
sides  of  this  war  Is  a  sealed  book  to 
the  world.  On  the  whole,  the  Canadians 
have  had  the  best  publicity,  but  not 
nearly  so  much  as  they  deserve. 


Very  truly 


?eb.  25th,  1916. 


P.3.  The  very  best  book  about  the 
war,  "Kings,  Queens  and  Pawns",  by 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  Is  not  allowed 
circulation  here.  You  should  read 
It. 
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GANGSTER  CONFESSES  HE  DROVE  CAR 
USED  BY  **JAKE^^  L1NGLE*S  SLAYERS 

Authorities  First  Disbelieved  His  Story,  but  Later  Evidence 
Tends  to  Substantiate  It — Says  “Job”  Was  Done 
for  $10,000  Which  Was  Never  Paid 


LORD  COWDRAY  IN  U.  S. 


IX  the  veracity  of  Frank  H.  Bell,  con¬ 
fessed  automobile  thief,  stick-up  man 
and  ‘‘squealer,”  lies  the  hope  of  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  murder  of  Alfred  (Jake) 
Lingle,  Chicago  Tribune  reporter,  slain 
in  a  subway  under  MichiRan  boulevard, 
June  9. 

Bell,  in  a  confession  to  a  coroner's 
jury  hastily  summoned  by  Dr.  Herman 
N.  Bundesen  Oct.  .1,  said  he  drove  the 
automobile  in  which  the  Lingle  slayers 
rode  on  their  mission  of  death. 

Bell  told  this  story  before,  but  nobody 
believed  him.  X'ow,  belief  in  his  tale 
has  grown  to  such  projjortions  that  he 
was  arraigned  this  week. 

The  first  to  hear  Bell's  story  were  the 
investigators  appointed  to  discover  ‘‘who 
killed  Jake  Lingle — and  why.”  They  dis¬ 
carded  it,  but  Bell  persisted  and  in  his 
persistence  confessed  some  50  odd  rob¬ 
beries  and  complicity  in  a  murder,  which 
has  lent  an  air  of  credence  to  his  con¬ 
fession. 

Following  refusal  of  investigators  to 
act  upon  his  story,  Bell  wrote  a  letter 
to  Charles  H.  Dennis,  editor  of  the 
Chicano  Daily  News,  early  in  July.  He 
said  he  knew  who  killed  Lingle.  Enoch 
Johnson,  police  reporter  for  the  News, 
was  sent  to  the  county  jail,  where  Bell 
was  being  held  for  his  part  in  a  radio 
store  holdup,  in  which  his  partner  was 
slain.  Johnson  reported  his  findings  to 
his  city  desk  and  Clem  I^ne  was  as¬ 
signed  to  question  Bell.  With  two  men 
from  the  coroner's  office,  I^ne  spent 
several  hours  with  Bell  and  obtained  a 
confession.  Boll  confessed  not  only  that 
he  had  driven  the  death  car.  but  that  the 
slaying  of  Chris  Patras,  proprietor  of 
the  Villa  Rica  Cafe,  was  a  sequel  to  the 
Lingle  murder.  He  also  revealed  his 
participation  in  a  number  of  robberies. 
As  his  reason  for  confessing,  he  said 
his  family  had  deserted  him  and  his  pals 
had  let  him  down.  He  said  he  was 
through  and  wanted  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  the  whole  thing.  He  rei)eated 
his  story  to  the  coroner’s  jury. 

The  gist  of  his  confession  is  this: 

Joe  Traum,  leader  of  the  Indiana 
hoodlum  gang,  hired  Bell  to  drive  the 
car,  supposedly  on  a  "kidnaping.”  Rich¬ 
ard  Sullivan  was  to  accompany  them. 
Traum  and  Bell  had  been  cell  mates  in 
prison.  On  the  day  set  for  the  murder 
Bell  met  Traum  and  Sullivan  and  drove 
them  to  Michigan  avenue  and  Randolph 
street.  There  they  met  a  "bushy-haired 
blond  fellow”  and  he  drove  away,  to  a 
point  on  the  Inner  Drive,  where  he  was 
to  meet  them  after  the  “kidnaping.”  On 
the  way,  Traum  and  Sullivan  exposed  a 
stub-nosed  pistol,  fired  it  through  the 
floor  of  the  car  and  said  that  if  they 
didn’t  get  "him”  in  the  subway,  they 
would  do  so  at  the  racetrack.  Bell  says 
when  Sullivan  and  Traum  arrived  at  the 
appointed  spot  on  the  drive.  Sullivan  was 
wounded.  They  drove  south  and  when 
the  road  came  to  a  place  where  it  over¬ 
hung  the  Illinois  Central  railroad  right 
of  way,  the  pistol  was  tossed  out.  Bell 
then  told  how  he  lo<iked  in  vain  for  a 
doctor  and  how  he  later  staged  several 
robberies  to  get  ready  cash. 

His  share  of  the  money  for  the  “job” 
was  to  have  been  $1,0(K).  'Traum,  Sulli¬ 
van  and  the  man  they  met  at  the  subway 
w-ere  to  get  $3,000  each.  The  whole 
“job"  was  staged  for  $10,000.  Thev  went 
to  Chris  Patras’  cafe  to  collect.  He  con¬ 
fronted  them  with  a  gun,  and  after 
shooting  it  out  with  Patras,  the  three 
fled,  leaving  him  dead  in  his  cafe.  On  a 
holdup  of  a  radio  store  soon  after,  he 
and  Sullivan  ran  afoul  of  the  law. 

A  few  days  after  this  confession  was 
made.  Bell,  “confessed”  again,  thereby 
doubly  perilling  his  life  as  far  as  gang¬ 
land  is  concerned.  He  told  county  jail 
officials  of  an  escape  plot,  being  engi¬ 
neered  bv  William  Lenhardt.  “tough 
egg"  in  the  jail.  Lenhardt’s  cell  was 
searched.  Bars  were  found  sawed,  a 


pi.stol  was  found,  and  Lenhardt  was 
placed  in  solitary. 

Following  on  the  heels  of  the  first  con¬ 
fession,  this  new  -action  by  Bell  has 
cau.serl  considerable  speculation.  There 
are  officials  who  refuse  to  believe  his 
Lingle  story,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
he  incriminated  himself  in  a  number  of 
other  crimes  to  tell  his  story  and  make  it 
ring  true. 

However,  there  are  discrepancies  in  the 
confession.  The  first  “flaw”  is  the  second 
gun.  A  pistol  was  found  beside  Lingle’s 
l)ody.  Ballistics  experts  declared  it  was 
the  one  from  which  the  fatal  bullet  was 
fired.  N'o  other  revolver  was  found,  no 
other  shot  heard.  This  was  explained  by 
some  in  this  fashion :  The  slayers 
planned  to  place  the  gun  fired  through  the 
floor  of  Traum’s  car  beside  the  bo<lv  to 
throw  the  police  off.  Something  hap¬ 
pened  that  nrevented  Sullivan  from  doing 
this,  he  fell  in  running  out  of  the  tunnel, 
or  leaping  the  fence  beside  it,  and  shot 
himself  in  the  leg.  When  he  was  ar¬ 
rested  in  the  restaurant  holdup  he  had  a 
bullet  wound  in  his  leg.  The  second  re¬ 
volver  has  not  been  found. 

In  favor  of  the  confession  are  certain 
other  developments  in  the  case.  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner  reixirters  who 
trailed  Ted  Geisking  to  Louisville,  Ky.. 
firmly  believed,  on  information  they  had 
obtaine<l.  that  the  Traum  gang  did  the 
“job.”  Bell  later  said  the  man  met  at 
the  subway  resembled  Geisking.  While 
the  Examiner  rep<')rters,  Ted  Tod  and 
Seymour  Berkson,  were  unable  to  have 
Geisking  “brought  in,"  because  Chicago 
witnesses  failed  to  identify  him.  they 
held  the  belief  he  was  the  man  through 
it  all.  Geisking  was  held  by  Indiana 
authorities  on  a  liquor  charge. 

Further  credence  was  lent  when 
Coroner  Bundesen  personally  visited  Joe 
Traum  in  Leavenworth  penitentiary, 
where  he  is  serving  a  liquor  sentence. 
The  coroner  declared  he  was  not  .satis¬ 
fied  with  Traum’s  explanation  of  his 
activities  on  the  day  of  the  killing.  He 
could  prcxluce  no  witness  to  give  him  an 
alibi. 

Frank  h'oster,  held  for  the  actual  kill¬ 
ing.  because  a  revolver  like  five  others 
he  purchased  was  found  at  the  death 
scene,  and  because  a  traffic  officer 
identified  him  as  the  man  he  pursued 
from  the  scene  of  the  crime,  is  demand¬ 
ing  he  be  placed  on  trial.  If  this  is  not 
done  by  Oct.  20,  he  goes  free,  under  the 
four-term  rule.  There  is  a  theory  that 
the  whole  Bell  affair  is  a  ruse  to  get 
Foster  off.  This  is  outweighed  largely 
bv  the  damning  admissions  made  bv 
Bell. 


Lord  Cowdray,  British  publisher  and 
sDortsman.  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  re¬ 
cently  with  Lady  Cowdray,  on  a  tour 
of  the  United  States.  He  is  trustee 
of  the  London  News  and  chairman  of 
the  hoard  of  directors  of  a  group  of 
about  2.5  provincial  dailies  and 
weeklies. 


McCORMICK  TO  LECTURE 

Will  Give  First  Address  in  Yale  Series 
Endowed  by  Paul  Block 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  will  give  the 
first  of  the  lectures  recently  established 
at  Yale  I'niversity  by  Paul  Block,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  spi‘ciai  representative,  X'ew 
York.  Col.  McCormick  will  speak  Mon¬ 
day.  Oct.  20,  on  “The  X'ewspaper  as  a 
Business  Enterprise.” 

The  Block  Foundation  was  established 
at  Yale  by  Mr.  Block  through  a  gift  of 
$1()(),(XX)  to  promote  studies  of  the  press 
as  a  political  force  and  its  relation  to 
public  opinion. 

WARRINGTON  RESIGNS 

Horace  P.  W  arrington  has  resigned  as 
business  manager,  H’ilmington  (Del.) 
Sunday  Star  to  become  general  manager 
of  the  new  Main  Line  Daily  Times,  to  be 
published  at  Ardmore.  Pa.,  beginning 
N'ov.  1.  Lon  M.  Wickersham  of  W'il- 
mington,  manager  of  radio  station 
\YILM  of  that  city,  will  succeed  W^ar- 
rington  as  business  manager  of  the  Star. 


SOVIET  WORKERS  HAVE  WALL  NEWSPAPER 


This  is  the  staff  of  editors  which  prepares  copy  for  the  wall  newspaper  on  the 
collective  farm  in  the  village  of  Denissovo,  in  the  Clinkov  district,  Russia. 
Copy  is  handed  in  by  any  worker  on  the  farm  who  wishes  to  reveal  his  talents 
in  prose  or  poetry,  or  wants  to  air  a  grievance  against  husband,  wife  or  neighbor. 


P.  O.  RULE  IS  HELPlNr 
IN  PUBLICITY  nCHT 

Publiahera  Citing  Department  Refnla 

tion  to  Advertiaera  Who  Demand 

Puffa,  Official  Saya _ Has 

Beneficial  Effect 

By  Gk»rge  H.  Manning. 

IVashingten  Correspondent,  Editoi  &  PciLnan 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  8.— The  re¬ 
cent  order  of  Frederic  A.  'Tilton,  assist¬ 
ant  postmaster-general,  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  free  advertising  publicih- 
must  be  labeled  “advertisement”  in  the 
newspapers,  already  has  had  a  derided 
effect.  It  was  learned  at  the  Post  Office 
I>epartment. 

'Tilton’s  statement  was  directed  primar¬ 
ily  at  those  display  advertisers  who 
“blackjack”  newspapers  into  using  the 
publicity  matter  on  the  threat,  implied  or 
expressed,  that  they  will  lose  the  adver¬ 
tising  if  the  matter  is  not  printed.  Of 
course,  under  the  postal  regulations  the 
newspaper  is  equally  guilty  if  it  fails  to 
slug  the  publicity  as  required. 

William  C.  Wood,  chief  of  the  di¬ 
vision  of  classification  in  the  department, 
and  the  man  in  charge  of  this  particular 
work,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  that  he 
has  received  hundreds  of  letters  from 
publishers  throughout  the  country  thank¬ 
ing  the  Post  Office  Department  for  its 
stand  in  the  matter.  He  said  he  gathered 
from  the  letters  that  in  many  instancK 
publishers  were  using  the  order  of  the 
department  to  show  potential  puWiciU' 
“crashers”  that  their  efforts  were  con¬ 
trary  to  law,  with  surprisingly  good  re¬ 
sults. 

In  other  instances,  he  said,  newspapers 
have  forwarded  to  him  publicity  matter 
intended  for  publication  with  the  request 
that  he  inform  them  whether  or  not  it 
came  under  the  ruling  of  Mr.  'Tilton, 
and  in  virtually  all  cases  the  newspapers 
were  told  that  under  the  postal  laws  the 
matter  would  have  to  be  slugged  “adver¬ 
tisement.” 

.Although  it  is  contrary  to  the  polio- 
of  the  department  to  make  public  any 
plan  to  proceed  against  any  violator  of 
the  postal  laws,  criminally,  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that,  as  yet,  no  such  action  is  brinp 
taken  by  the  department  as  a  result  of 
the_  ruling  of  Mr.  Tilton.  The  fact  ro 
mains,  however,  as  Mr.  Wood  pointed 
out,  that  the  practice  is  contrary  to  law, 
and  the  department  will  not  hesitate  to 
prosecute,  if  and  when  the  occasion 
arises. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  more  or  less  handicapped  in  its 
efforts  strictly  to  enforce  the  law  on  the 
subject  for  the  reason  that  in  most  cases 
it  is  virtually  impossible  for  anyone  not 
connected  with  the  newspaper  in  question 
to  determine  whether  any  particular 
piece  of  copy  is  news,  as  such,  or  ^ 
licity.  As  Mr.  Wood  said,  most  of  it  is 
“very  adroitly  worded  and  although  it 
might  be  the  very  best  kind  of  advertis¬ 
ing  it  may  present  another  aspect.” 

REPLIES  TO  INDICTMENT 

Counsel  for  E.  J.  Lynett  Cites  Sevci 
Reasons  Why  Bill  Should  Be  QusibcJ 

iSperial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Scranton,  Oct.  6. — The  local  court  has 
been  asked  to  quash  the  indictment  re 
turned  against  h'.  J.  Lynett,  owner  of  the 
Seranton  Times,  on  charges  of  criminal 
libel  brought  by  Harold  Scragg.  fonwr 
district  attorney.  Mr.  Scragg  charges  he 
was  libeled  in  an  editorial  which  implitd 
he  took  graft  in  the  slot  machine  racket 
here. 

Counsel  for  Mr.  Lynett  has  filed  seven 
reasons  why  the  true  bill  should  be 
thrown  out.  Court  fixed  Oct.  20  fw 
arguments. 

25  YEARS  WITH  BECKWITH 

W.  M.  Thompson,  cashier  and  auditor, 
of  the  Beckwith  Special  .Agency, 

230  Park  Avenue,  completed  his 
year  with  that  organization,  Oct.  2.  **!> 
associates  present^  him  with  a  solid  sib 
ver  bowl.  The  presentation  was  made  W 
the  secretary,  T.  F.  Flvnn. 
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editors  appraise  journalism  schools 


College  Courses  Aiding  in  Making  Better  Newspapers,  Majority  Reply  to  Questionnaire- 
of  Students  Successful  in  Newspaper  Work — More  Co-operation  Needed 

W7HAT  is  tha  attitude  of  teachers  of  By  H.  B.  RATHBONE  discover  that  the 

W  journalism  toward  the  newspaper  Department  of  Journali.m,  New  York  Univer.ity  ployed  the  greate 


73  Per  Cent 


W  journalism  toward  the  newspaper 
business,  craft,  or  profession?  And,  what 
is  ^e  attitude  of  active  newspaper  makers, 
the  publishers  and  the  editors,  toward  the 
teaching  of  journalism. 

The  first  question  may  be  answered 
in  very  few  words.  The  teachers  of 
journalism  are  attempting  to  serve  news¬ 
paper  publishers  and  newspaper  editors. 
They  are  attempting  to  do,  with  meager 
equipment  in  many  instances,  what  other 
professional  schools  are  attempting  to  do 
for  other  professions,  let  us  say  the 
ministry,  the  law,  medicine,  teaching. 

It  was  in  an  attempt  to  find  out  some¬ 
thing  concerning  the  attitude  of  the  aver¬ 
age  editor  toward  the  teachers  and 
schools  of  journalism  that  the  writer  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  summer  sent  out  a  question¬ 
naire  to  148  representative  editors,  all 
members  of  the  American  ScKiety  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

The  questionnaire  contained  eight 
questions : 

1.  Do  you  believe  that  the  teaching  of 
journalism  in  universities  and  colleges  is 
making  “better  journalists,  who  will 
make  better  newspapers,  which  will  bet¬ 
ter  serve  the  public,”  to  use  the  phrase 
of  Joseph  Pulitzer? 

2.  In  picking  technically  untrained 
young  men  and  young  women  as  poten¬ 
tial  reporters,  do  you  give  preference  to 
those  who  have  college  or  university 
training? 

3.  How  far  had  you  progressed  in  or¬ 
ganized  education  w'hen  you  entered  the 
newspaper  field?  Public  elementary 
school?  Public  high  school?  State  col¬ 
lege  or  university?  Private  elementary 
sdiool?  Private  high  school?  Privately 
endowed  college  or  university?  Depart¬ 
ment  or  college  of  journalism? 

4.  Using  your  newspaper  experience 
as  a  guide,  what  things,  in  your  judg¬ 
ment,  should  a  young  man  or  young 
woman  study  who  desires  to  become  a 
newspaper  person? 

5.  How  many  graduates  of  schools  or 
departments  of  journalism  have  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  you  at  any  time  in  news¬ 
paper  work  ?  a.  What  percentage  of  them 
made  good?  b.  Why  did  the  others 
fail? 

6.  Would  you  be  willing  to  take  on  a 
properly  accredited  student  from  the 
school  or  department  of  journalism  in  an 
American  institution  of  higher  education 
for  work  in  your  shop  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  vacation  period  between  his  junior 

senior  years  at  a  minimum  wage : 
this  minimum  to  be  sufficient  in  your 
judgment  to  cover  ordinary  living  ex¬ 
penses,  exclusive  of  clothing?  (An  af¬ 
firmative  answer  to_  the  question  would 
imply  an  understanding  between  you  and 
the  student’s  teachers  that  the  student 
would  be  used  for  any  legitimate  purpose 
whatsoever  in  connection  with  your  news- 
Pa^r’s  making.) 

/.  Has  anything  ever  been  done  by  your 
newspaper  to  determine  how  much  it 
costs  you  to  train  a  reporter?  a.  If 
yes.  what  is  the  cost?  b.  If  not,  what 
ficst  judgment  concerning  such 

8.  If  having  used  a  student  of  jour- 
nalism_  on  the  basis  suggested  in  ques¬ 
tion  SIX,  and  having  found  him  or  her 
worthy,  would  you  be  willing  to  take 
that  student  on  permanently  after  gradu¬ 
ation. 

The  reason  for  making  this  inquiry 
g*i!  <■  of  a  Committee  on 

schools  of  Journalism  made  up  of  George 
•  Armstead,  managing  editor,  Hartford 
touraHt,  M.  V.  Atwood,  associate  edi- 
?r,  Gannett  Newspapers,  and  S.  M.  Wil¬ 
iams,^, tor,  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pio- 
Press,  and  submitted  to  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society 
...  .‘Newspaper  Editors  in  Washington 
early  this  year. 

report  in  itself  was  not 
'^hfavorable  to  the  teaching  of 
in  colleges,  remarks  made 
report  was  submitted  received 
her  widespread  publicity  and  were 


somewhat  distressing  to  those  engaged 
in  the  teaching  of  journalism.  One  thing 
was  emphasized  in  the  report  and  that 
was  that  there  are  two  schools  of  thought 
among  present-day  active  new.spaper 
makers.  One  school  is  hoping  that  the 
journalism  schools  will  turn  out  men 
who  aspire  to  be  good  police  reporters 
and  expert  copy  readers.  The  other 
school  would  have  the  teaching  of  jour¬ 
nalism  result  in  the  production  of  men 
to  be  absorbed  by  the  newspapers  who 
will  be  able  to  rise  to  great  newspaper 
power  and  be  equipped  to  use  that  power 
intelligently. 

Inasmuch  as  the  writer  had  spent  most 
of  his  life  as  an  active  newspaper  man, 
he  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  old- 
fashioned  idea  that  the  only  place  where 
a  newspaper  man  could  be  made  was  in 
a  newspaper  office.  He  remembered  very 
well  his  interview  with  a  New  York  pub¬ 
lisher  35  years  ago  and  his  discovery 
of  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  im¬ 
portance  of  disguising  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  college  bred  man. 

So  the  questionnaire  was  made. 

The  replies  received  are  interesting. 
Seventy-seven  out  of  the  148  editors  ques¬ 
tioned  replied  in  full,  many  of  them  writ¬ 
ing  supplemental  letters.  Editors  in  18 
states  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  represented. 

To  the  first  question  which  had  to  do 
with  the  making  of  “better  journalists” 
by  the  teaching  of  journalism  in  col¬ 
leges,  48  editors  answered  yes  and  12 
answered  no;  IS  were  non-committal. 

To  the  second  question :  “Do  you  give 
preference  to  those  applicants  for  jobs 
who  have  had  college  training?”  the  an¬ 
swers  were  yes — 53,  no — 11,  non-com¬ 
mittal — 10. 

The  third  question  was:  “How  far 
had  you  progressed  in  organized  educa¬ 
tion  when  you  entered  the  newspaper 
field?”  The  answers  were  puldic  school 
7,  public  high  school  l.S,  private  high 
school  1,  state  college  14,  private  endowed 


college  17,  law  school  1,  night  and  corre¬ 
spondent  school  1,  department  or  college 
of  journalism  3,  graduate  school  4,  part 
time  high  school  2,  part  time  college  6, 
technical  school  2,  French  Jesuits  until 
13 — ,  non-committal  3. 

In  answering  the  fourth  question,  that 
is  the  one  having  to  do  with  what  things 
the  young  person  should  study  who 
desires  to  enter  newspaper  work,  the  re¬ 
plies  listed  the  following  subjects : 
Psychology,  latin,  Greek,  English,  poli¬ 
tical  economy,  history,  social  science, 
enonomics  mathematics,  science,  litera¬ 
ture,  human  nature,  politics,  American 
biography,  modern  language,  art,  music, 
journalism  subjects  newspaper  reading, 
law,  everything,  finance,  photography, 
salesmanship,  spelling,  geography,  philoso¬ 
phy,  government,  arts  and  science  courses, 
shorthand,  quick  wit,  common  sense, 
sociology,  typography,  poetry,  elementary 
chemistry,  physics  and  biology,  hard 
knocks,  advertising,  and  business  adminis¬ 
tration. 

The  fifth  question  was  aimed  to  find 
out,  if  possible,  how  much  rpal  experi¬ 
ence  newspaper  editors  had  had  with 
journalism  graduates.  An  analysis  of 
the  returns  shows  that  535  graduates  of 
schools  ami  departments  of  journalism 
actually  had  been  employed  by  the  editors 
replying.  In  addition  to  that  number, 
two  editors  answered  that  they  had  en- 
gage<l  “many”  and  one  said  that  he  had 
employed  “very  many.”  D  shoukl  be 
noted  that  in  connection  with  this  ques¬ 
tion.  only  51  replies  were  received  and 
four  who  answered  were  non-committal. 

The  figures  indicate  that  73%  of 
graduates  in  journalism  had  been  success¬ 
ful  in  newspaper  work.  One  editor 
averred  that  he  had  had  experience  with 
KX)  former  students  of  journalism  and 
that  “most  all  made  good.”  Two  said 
that  they  had  employed  50  ex-students. 
One  said.  “00%  made  goml the  other. 
“48  out  of  the  50.”  It  has  fx-en  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  maker  of  the  questionnaire  to 


900  QUILTS  ENTERED  IN  CONTEST 


Munieipul  auditorium  had  to  be  obtained  to  display  these  quilts  submitted 
in  dailies’  contest. 


pRO\TNG  that  old-fashioned  quilt 
making  is  still  popular,  the  Colorado 
Springs  (Col.)  Gazette  and  Telegraph 
recently  staged  its  first  exhibit  of  quilts, 
featuring  patterns  used  by  the  news¬ 
papers.  The  quilt  makers  of  Colorado 
Springs  swamped  the  managers  of  the 
contest.  It  had  been  planned  to  use  only 
a  small  room  but  when  900  quilts  de¬ 


scended  upon  the  woman’s  page  e<litor, 
she  called  for  help  and  the  city  audito¬ 
rium  was  put  into  service.  Not  only 
were  quilt  designs  featured  by  the  news¬ 
papers  entered  in  profusion  but  many 
ancient  and  freak  designs  were  received. 
Women  of  all  walks  of  life  submitted 
entries  and  the  affair  was  so  big  it  will 
be  repeated. 


discover  that  the  editors  who  have  em¬ 
ployed  the  greatest  number  of  graduates 
in  journalism  have  had  most  success. 

To  the  sixth  question,  concerning  the 
willingness  of  editors  to  take  apprentices 
between  the  junior  and  senior  years,  the 
replies  were  yes — 34,  no — 18,  non-com¬ 
mittal — 25. 

None  was  able  to  give  an  answer  to 
the  7th  question  as  the  result  of  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  find  out  what  it  costs  to  train 
a  newspaper  man  in  a  newspaper  office.. 
Sixty-five  replied  that  they  did  not 
know.  The  others  guessed  anywhere 
from  $300  to  $5,000.  Some  insisted  that 
“it  wasn’t  worth  while”  to  try  to  find 
out. 

In  answering  the  last  question.  48 
editors  said  that  they  would  be  willing 
to  take  on  permanently  after  graduation 
an  apprentice  between  his  junior  and 
senior  years.  Twenty-nine  editors  were 
non-committal. 

There  is  much  focxl  for  thought  in 
si  ine  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  the 
editors  in  connection  with  their  answers 
to  the  specific  (|ue.stions  asked.  Here 
are  some  of  the  things  they  wrote : 

“A  decade  hence  all  newspaper  men  will 
need  school  of  journalism  training.” 

“Journalism  schools  are  not  doing  as 
much  as  they  might,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  the  essentials  being  taught  are 
.'ound.” 

“Courses  in  journalism  are  overcoming 
some  obstacles  which  the  novice  en¬ 
counters.” 

“What  wc  want  is  men  who  are  not  so 
mechanically  perfect  as  to  have  lost  all 
individuality,  initiative  and  independence. 

“Too  many  students  come  into  jour¬ 
nalism  with  false  ideas  concerning  their 
value  as  reporters.  I  believe  this  is 
largely  due  to  some  journalism  instruc¬ 
tors  who  tell  their  graduates  that  they 
are  ‘finished’  newspaper  men. 

“There  are  too  many  schixils  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  the  profession  cannot  absorb  the 
deluge. 

“Journalism  courses  often  give  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  superiority  which  makes  gradu¬ 
ates  very  difficult  to  train  in  newspaper 
offices. 

“At  an  average  of  from  $t)0  to  $80  a 
week  for  ultimate  remuneration,  students 
are  not  warranted  in  taking  four  years’ 
study  and  the  academics  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  do  not  demand  it. 

“I  believe  that  schools  of  journalism 
should  have  better  instructors,  men  who 
have  had  large  experience. 

“If  the  newspapers  are  not  better,  it  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism.  Since  the  only  student  of  journal¬ 
ism  ever  employed  by  me  was  my  own 
daughter,  I  am  not  the  best  judge  of  her 
success. 

“1  haven’t  a  dozen  editorial  men  on  all 
of  my  newspapers  who  have  more  than 
the  faintest  conception  of  the  fairness 
and  the  power  of  advertising.  In  fact, 
they  think  the  clever  publisher  is  trick¬ 
ing  the  public. 

“Journalism  school  courses  are  better 
than  no  training,  but  the  training  now 
given  leaves  room  for  improvement.  The 
training  is  too  technical. 

“Schools  of  Journalism  are  making 
Ix'tter  newspaper  men  and  women  to  the 
same  degree  'that  law  schools  and  medi¬ 
cal  colleges  make  better  lawyers  and  doc¬ 
tors.  The  degree  of  efficiency  in  journal¬ 
ism  schools  is  no  greater  than  in  other 
sch<K)ls.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of  h'uman 
faults  rather  than  of  the  schools. 

“I  have  strongly  recommended  that  if 
apprenticeship  between  the  junior  and 
senior  years  should  become  compulsory, 
we  would  have  better  journalism  gradu¬ 
ates  from  the  schools.  Also,  I  lielieve 
that  if  this  apprenticeship  were  compul¬ 
sory,  it  should  be  a  duty  of  papers  in  the 
state  to  give  students  a  chance  to  serve 
during  the  summer. 

“The  college  trained  man  is  seldom  of 
any  use  before  six  months.  With  a  non¬ 
college  man,  it  is  about  a  year  before  he 
is  dependable.” 


y 


Romances  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


By  CHARLES  A  HAZEN 


can  after  publication  and  remember  that 
p^.iteness  always  pays.” 

Because  of  his  intense  interest  in  his 
work,  Mr.  Faulk  is  almost  "a  man  with¬ 
out  a  hobby.”  However,  his  garden 
claims  much  of  his  time  when  he  is  not 
at  the  office  and  he  is  ranked  as  one  oi 
the  ablest  gardeners  of  the  city. 

One  trait  which  is  worthy  of  mention 
is  found  in  his  consistent  efforts  to  help 
young  men  and  %yomen  of  his  home  com¬ 
munity  by  giving  them  employment. 
Scores  have  received  their  chance  to  gain 
independence  from  this  source. 

Much  in  the  manner  of  a  parent  Mr. 
Faulk  has  watched  over  their  progress, 
deriving  pleasure  from  their  successes 
and  experiencing  keen  regret  when  the 
incompetents  fell  by  the  wayside.  In  all 
departments  he  has  maintained  a  gen¬ 
erous  wage  scale,  and  the  roll  of  his 
employes  includes  a  large  percentage  oi 
home  owners. 

Too,  he  has  found  keen  pleasure  in  his 
family  life.  Married  in  190.s,  he  and  his 
wife  now  have  three  children.  Qarence 
F”].  Faulk,  jr.,  recently  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Missouri,  whjre  he 
studied  journalism.  ICleanor  is  now  in 
her  senior  year  at  Cornell,  taking  her 
first  year  in  law.  Robert,  the  youngest, 
is  attending  high  school. 

Although  he  may  be  found  at  his  plant 
early  and  late,  Mr.  Faulk  has  been  able 
to  give  much  energy  to  the  public.  He 
is  president  of  the  Ouachita  Valley  Bov 
Scout  Council,  embracing  a  wide  area,  is 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  oi 
the  chamber  of  commerce  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Monroe  Kiwanis  Club. 

His  service  includes  four  years  as  a 
commissioner  of  the  state  training  in¬ 
stitute  for  l>oys,  chairmanship  of  the 
parish  Red  Cross  and  at  the  present 
time  he  is  a  member  of  the  state  drought 
relief  committee  appointed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor  to  serve  during  the  drought  emer¬ 
gency.  He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
deacons  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and 
past  grand  chancellor  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  of  Louisiana. 


^ACK.  in  1890  a  lean  l)oy  of  12  could 
be  seen  early  in  the  day  and  late  in 
the  afternoon  selling  the  Chicago  and  St. 

Louis  paper  on  the  streets  of  Monroe, 

La.,  then  a  quiet  cotton  town  growing 
slowly  in  the  leisurely  tempo  of  the  Old  ^  .’iii  : 

South.  ■ 

He  sold  papers  by  necessity.  His  par-  *  dujj 
cuts  were  in  needy  circumstances  and 
selling  papers  was  one  way  to  help  out. 

That  boy  was  Clarence  E.  Faulk,  now 
publisher  of  the  Monroe  Neu’s-Slar  and 
Morning  Post  and  owner  of  one  of  the 
most  modern  newspaper  plants  in  Louis- 
iana.  The  boy  who  started  selling  .f'jjK 

I)aj)ers  by  necessity  kept  at  it,  and  his  ’.iS® 

spirit  of  persistent  hard  work  brought  ,'d|9| 
him  success.  TwS 

The  cotton  town  grew.  W'eeklies  be- 
came  dailies.  The  industrial  transforma- 
tion  of  the  South  began  and  touched 
Monroe  with  a  magic  hand.  Clarence  -WsK 
F'aulk  worked  through  it  all  and  emerged 
with  every  goal  he  wished  to  reach 
achieved. 

He  was  Ijorn  on  a  farm  near  Monroe 
in  1878  and  moved  to  West  Monroe  with  *9^ 
his  parents  at  an  early  date.  Early  and 
late,  l)efore  and  after  scIkk)!,  he  sold  the 
out-of-town  papers.  During  vacations  he 
worked  in  an  old-time  southern  print  ,5.’^  fa 
shop,  doing  odd  jobs. 

_  But  higher  education  was  not  deemed  j-* H 

vital  then,  and  so  he  did  not  go  beyond  | '/  .  V 

the  eighth  grade.  Most  of  his  learning.  f  I 

his  later  life  reveals,  was  to  Ije  earned  by  |  ^ 
hard  knocks  and  experience.  v  ||n 

He  had  no  especial  journalistic  inclina-  SB 

tions  or  ambitions.  It  was  merely  that  ^ 

his  first  work  was  with  newspapers,  and  ‘JH 

it  was  in  his  blood  from  the  start  to  S 

push  on  in  whatever  task  he  'undertook. 

As  he  passed  the  school  age  his  duties 
as  a  newspaper  beginner  broadened.  9 

In  1893  at  the  age  of  15  he  was  busy  ||| 

with  numerous  tasks  as  an  employe  of  the  9 

Monroe  Evening  News,  a  new  daily.  Cir-  K 

eolation  was  under  his  jurisdiction  and  ^ 

he  helj^  to  “keep  the  books.”  When  3 

press  time  came,  it  was  he  who  fed  the  ^ 

press,  and  usually  he  was  called  upon  to  ^ 

sweep  out  when  the  paper  had  l>een  run. 

Merchants  found  him  to  lie  an  able 
collector,^  firm  but  courteous.  He  was 
also  efficient  in  the  newspaper's  job  de¬ 
partment,  as  a  binder  of  print  materials. 

If  the  need  arose  he  would  hot-f(K)t  out 
of  the  office  to  cover  a  news  story. 

The  year  1901  found  him  with  the 
Monroe  Daily  Star,  after  a  year  which 
he  spent  away  from  newspaper  work, 
only  to  return  at  its  beckon. 

On  the  Star  he  moved  up  several 
notches  and  assumed  complete  charge  of  ■  P^ria  y 
circulation,  finance  and  clerical  work,  partner,  again  Itecoming  an  independent  every  department  of  his  newspaper  up  to 
With  his  savings  he  acquired  a  one-third  proprietor.  At  the  time,  he  was  said  metropolitan  standards.  He  doubled  the 
interest  in  the  newspaper,  later  enlarged  to  have  paid  a  "stiff  price,”  but  before  wire  service,  increased  the  editorial  staff 
his  holdings  to  one-half,  and  in  March  long  his  judgment  was  justified.  greatly,  added  new  features  and  put  in 

of  1909  he  became  sole  proprietor.  Immediately  the  paper  began  to  ex-  operation  a  truck  delivery  system  which 

June  of  the  same  year  brought  a  con-  pand  at  a  rate  which  it  had  never  before  reaches  every  part  of  the  city’s  trading 
solidation  which  was  to_  five  for  many  known.  Circulation  nearly  quadrupled.  territory. 

^ars.  The  Star  was  joined  with  the  In  the  early  summer  of  1929  he  took  His  experience  and  interest  rest  chiefly 
Evening  News  to  become  the  Monroe  another  step  forward  by  launching  a  with  the  business  and  circulation  depart- 
News-Star  and  Mr.  Faulk  became  half  seven-day  morning  newspaper,  the  Mom-  ments,  but  through  circulation  he  learned 
owner  of  the  consolidated  paper.  ing  Post,  and  he  followed  this,  early  in  the  essentials  of  editorial  excellence. 

Up  to  that  time  the  homes  of  news-  1930  at  a  time  when  many  firms  were  “The  chief  asset  of  any  newspaper  in 
papers  in  Monroe  had  been  haphazardly  hesitating  to  expand,  by  adding  another  gaining  circulation,”  he  said  on  one  oc- 

chosen.  Sometimes  a  restaurant  or  shoe  story  to  his  plant,  to  care  for  the  com-  casion,  “is  to  print  a  good  newspaper, 

dealer  moved  out  and  a  newspaper  moved  pany’s  well-equipped  job  department.  concentrating  on  the  news.  Readers 
in.  Late  in  1912  the  News-Star  Publish-  Briefly  stated,  Mr.  Faulk’s  career  is  want  complete  and  accurate  coverage  of 
ing  Company.  Ltd.,  liegan  construction  that  of  a  self-made  man  motivated  by  local  news.  .\ny  newspaper  mu.st  have 

of  a  plant  and  in  July  of  1913  the  struc-  an  overwhelming  urge  to  work  and  to  that  to  get  honest  circulation, 

ture,  the  first  in  the  city  built  for  news-  improve  himself  and  his  service  to  the  “As  for  editorial  policies,  I  believe  that 
purposes,  was  occuoicd._  It  was  community.  a  newspaper  should  keep  its  nose  out  of 

24  by  80  feet  and  two  stories  high.  In  the  administration  of  his  news-  other  people’s  business.  That  is,  I  do  not 

The  slow  but  steady  growth  of  the  papers  he  holds  steadfast  to  the  principle  favor  crusading  merely  for  the  sake  of 

immunity  justified  furthij  expansion  in  that  the  individual  or  firm  which  un-  stirring  up  excitement  or  attracting  at- 

1924,  and  the  original  building  was  en-  ceasingly  strives  for  improvement  will  be  tention.  When  necessity  arises,  a  news- 

larged  by  a  two-story  addition.  .\t  this  rewarded  by  the  public.  paper  should  be  vigorous.  On  other  oc- 

tiw  a  new  Goss  press  was  installed.  It  was  in  the  years  after  1924,  when  he  casions  it  does  well  to  devote  chief  at- 

During  the  years  imme<liately  prior  to  assumed  full  ownership  of  the  News-  tention  to  gathering  the  news. 
the_  enlargement.  Monroe  entered  its  Star,  that  his  initiative  was  subjected  to  “The  editorial  column  should,  naturally, 
period  of  greatest  growth.  Natural  gas  a  real  test.  The  decade  from  1920  to  he  a  medium  of  alert  expression.  The 
in  tremendous  quantities  was  discovered  1930  saw  the  p('pulation  of  Monroe  dou-  news  columns  should  be  strictly  without 
almost  at  the  gates  of  the  city.  Indus-  bled.  Paper  milling,  carbon  black  manu-  bias.  This  arrangement,  in  my  opinion, 
trial  development  started.  facture,  gasoline  extraction  and  other  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  public. 

In  May  of  1924  Mr.  Faulk  demon-  varied  industries  carried  the  Monroe  trade  “Circulation  service  is  largely  a  mat- 
strated  his  confidence  in  the  Monroe  ter-  territory  ahead  in  a  sudden  sweep.  ter  of  promptness  and  courtesy.  Give 

ritory  by  purchasing  the  stock  of  his  He  matched  this  stride  by  bringing  readers  your  newspaper  as  fast  as  you 


EDITOR’S  TIP  AIDS  SCIENCE 


Ancient  Indian  Site  !•  Unearthed 
Near  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

A  knowledge  of  archaeology  recently 
enabled  Tom  R.  Hutton,  editor  of  the 
Hinghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press,  to  supply  the 
Rochester  Municipal  Museum  of  Science 
with  information  which  led  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  remains  of  an  ancient  Algon¬ 
quin  civilization  under  a  superimpi^ed 
Iriquoian  site  near  Binghamton.  The 
first  trace  of  such  a  discovery  was  sw 
by  Mr.  Hutton  in  a  skeleton  unearthw 
on  the  farm  of  Roger  P.  Clark  at 
low  Point  when  a  100-year  old  locust 
tree  was  uprooted  by  a  wind  storm. 

Mr.  Hutton  had  dqne  a  great  deal  ot 
archaeological  work  with  Dr.  Arthur  t- 
Parker  of  the  Rochester  Museum,  whm 
the  doctor  was  state  archaeologist  at  .Al¬ 
bany.  Connecting  the  discovery  of  the 
skeleton  with  similar  previous  finds  w 
the  Clark  farm  the  editor  told  the  Roch¬ 
ester  scientist  he  thought  excavation> 
would  disclose  traces  of  an  .Algonquin 
Indian  site.  Subsequent  work  by  the 
museum  staff  has  proven  the  truth  01 
Mr.  Hutton’s  theory  and  uncovered  a 
civilization  1,500  years  old. 


CLARENCE  E.  FAULK 
Publisher,  Monroe  (La.) 
News-Star  and  Morning 
Post. 


BASEBALL  WRITERS  ELECT 

The  Baseball  Writers  Association  ^ 
.America  held  its  annual  meeting  at  t 
Hotel  Jefferson,  St.  Louis,  Oct.  5 
elected  AV’illiam  Slocum  of  . 

York  American,  president;  J-  Roy 
ton.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
dent,  and  Henry  P.  Edwards,  • 

treasurer.  I>irectors  elected  nre:  bto 
McClimi.  Philadelphia 
Stuart  Bell,  Cleveland  Plain 
Harry  Bullian,  Detroit  /'rcc  Press, 
('harles  Segar,  AVre  York  Event . 
Graphic. 
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CERMANTOWS 


WEST 

PHILADELPHIA 


CENTRAL 


N.  CENTRAL 


NORTHEAST 


MANAYUNK 


KEN. 

SINCTON 


5,  PH  I  LA. 


No  Matter 
What  You  Sell, 
the  Picture  is  the  Same 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  has  a  population  of  2,000,000. 
It  has  eight  major  buying  areas.  They  are  shown  in 
the  elipse;  and  the  varying-sized  money-bags  show 
the  proportionate  income  of  each.  Areas  A  and  F 
about  equal  areas  E  and  H  in  population.  Note  in 
the  table  the  buying  volume  of  A  and  F  as  it  is 
concerned  with  toilet  goods. 

You  will  see  at  once  that  over  a  period  of  six  months 
there  was  sold  in  Areas  A  and  F  twice  the  quantity 
of  this  merchandise  as  in  areas  E  and  H.  This  is  a 
typical  example.  What  is  true  of  toilet  goods  is  true 
of  all  other  merchandise.  The  answer  is  that  all  buying 
follows  income  and  does  not  follow  population. 

Find,  through  your  advertising,  the  homes  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  which  enjoy  the  most  income  and  you  hnd 
sales  and  repeat  sales — whether  your  product  is  a 
so-called  luxury,  or  the  most  necessary  food  staple. 
Know  where  these  homes  are,  and  you  can  so  govern 
your  selling  and  merchandising  efforts  that  your  costs 
will  be  lowered  and  your  profits  increased. 

Write  today  for  information  about  the  Cawl  Survey. 
It  will  tell  you  how  to  properly  put  your  goods  in 
stock  and  out  again  over  the  counter.  It  deals  with  the 
practical,  the  economical,  the  effective  in  covering 
Philadelphia.  It  is  as  far  above  the  ordinary  survey 
as  a  symphony  is  above  jazz. 


PUBLIC  LEDGER 

Morning  -  Evening  -  Sunday 
Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  President 

Independence  Square,  Philadelphia 

Three  Great  Newspapers  in  the 
Third  Largest  City 


Sales  of  Toilet  Goods  Over 
Six  Months  Period 

Area 

Per  Cent 
of  City 

PoDulation 

Per  Cent 
of 

Purchases 

A 

9.4 

20.7 

B 

8.2 

7.4 

G 

2.1 

2.3 

D 

23.0 

17.9 

E 

13.3 

9.8 

F 

20.4 

27.1 

G 

7.4 

H 

16.2 

14.8 

Area  G  it  omitted  because  it  is  a 
source  of  transient  supply  for  all  areas. 
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THE  LOCAL  SOLICITOR’S  ROUND  TABLE 


November  Brings  Retail 
Which  Afford 


Merchants  Many  Distinctive  Seasonal  Merchandising  Problems, 
the  Space  Salesman  Specific  Opportunity  for  Linage  Increases 


Some  of 


1^  ROM  now  until  Xov.  1  the  siace 
salesman  must,  as  far  as  individual  ac¬ 
counts  or  clients  go,  work  on  two  things : 
He  must  do  the  daily  stint  to  keep  up 
his  current  linage  and,  as  he  goes  along, 
put  in  some  advance  work  on  N’ovcmber. 
This  is  the  case  in  any  month — daily 
work  must  lx;  combined  with  future 
plans — but  November  as  a  selling  month 
in  the  store,  or  from  the  merchant’s  angle, 
has  some  characteristics  no  other  month 
has.  And  it  is  worth  the  solocitor’s 
while  to  consider  them.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  .smaller  and  average-size 
cities,  40,000  to  80,000  jiopulation,  and 
with  the  typical  store  of  medium  to 
average  daily  selling  capacity,  such  as 
?2,100  to  $2,800  ordinary  days  and  $2,600 
to  $4,(K)0  Saturday’s  business.  (And,  by 
the  way,  the  general  situation  in  big  cities 
for  big  pajK-rs  and  large  stores  is  fairly 
similar  esix-'ially  this  year,  so  while  the 
jKiint  here  is  outlined  for  the  smaller 
paper  sale.sman’s  sjiecific  benefit,  it  can 
profitably  lie  considered  by  the  larger 
paper  salesman). 

The  first  jioint  is  this :  November  is 
distinctly  a  month  of  merchandising 
liroblcms.  The  merchant’s  stocks,  if  he 
has  prepared  in  a  normal  way  for  the 
proportion  of  annual  volume  represented 
iiy  the  month,  are  full  and  complete, 
liiach  department  is  stocked  not  only  with 
its  full  quota  of  goods  as  to  dollars  in¬ 
vested  and  stock  on  hand,  but  also  as  to 
sizes,  colors,  varieties  and  so  on.  This 
necessitates  sure,  quick  and  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  flow  of  goods  into  the  hands  of 
customers.  If  the  flow  slows  up  even 
for  a  few  days,  or  if  daily  volume  is  one¬ 
sided,  a  few  dejiartments  doing  gixxl  busi¬ 
ness  and  a  large  number  slumping,  the 
sale  ability  of  certain  lines,  those  of  style 
and  novelty  character  larticularly,  is 
quickly  impaired.  .And  even  the  less  pro¬ 
gressive  merchant  partly  realizes  the 
seriousness  of  a  situation  requiring  re¬ 
ductions  t<K)  early  in  the  season ;  the  more 
progressive  ones  are  keenly  alive  to  the 
fact  all  the  time. 

So  much  for  the  merchandising  situa¬ 
tion  inside  the  store. 

Then  there  is  the  population  buying 
activity  angle  in  November.  Every  in¬ 
dividual  and  family  begins  to  need  more 
items  of  a  kind  as  cooler  weather  sets  in 
and  an  appreciably  wider  variety  of 
things  for  the  person,  the  household  and 
the  family.  This  leads  to  the  careful 
consideration  in  the  family  of  small  and 
average  income  of  how  to  make  the 
family  money  reach  as  far  as  possible. 
.And  the  result  is  a  tendency  to  shop 
around  and  to  scan  advertisements  with  a 
keenly  appraising  eye. 

In  other  words.  NovemiK-r  brings  extra 
buying  activitv  for  all  stores  and  at  the 
same  time  intensifies  the  competitive  sit¬ 
uation  for  the  individual  store. 

In  view  of  these  points,  the  space  sales¬ 
man  can  well  afford  to  put  extra  effort 
on  ideas  and  arguments  about  what  can 
lx-  descrilied  as  the  “family-circulation” 
of  hi?.  paptT  and  the  practicability  of 
using  sp.ace  in  it  on  a  family-reaching 
liasis  rather  than  a  numerical  basis.  Some 
stores  seem  to  place  a  curious  kind  of 
distinction  on  the  relative  value  of  a 
jiaper  with  big  newstand  circulation  and 
one  with  home-delivered  circulation. 

Whatever  the  distinction  and  however 
K?.’  in  other  months,  in  Novemlier  the 
paper  ought  to  argue  that  it  is  a  family 
paper.  It  can  make  more  progress  by 
talking  more  about  the  families  if  reaches 
than  about  its  numerical  (number  of 
copies)  size,  for  after  all  families  are  the 

•urce  of  the  bulk  of  the  store’s  Novem- 
lier  business.  If  a  tiaper  has  a  circulation 
of  36,000,  that’s  fine;  if  it  reaches  9,000 
families  every  day  that’s  finer,  is  the  way 
to  look  at  it. 

If  the  families  on  the  circulation  can 
tie  sulxlivided  by  the  paper  into  buying- 
level  groups  and  as  to  type  of  home  and 
living  scale,  so  much  the  better,  but  it  is 
not  necessary. 


By  GUY  HUBBART 


ARTICLE  LVII 

THREE  TIMELY  PIVOTS  ON  WHICH  TO  HANG 
NOVEMBER  ARGUMENTS 

1.  Buying  artivity  for  a  given  population  increases  definitely  and  sharply 
as  November  opens  up  and  widens  out  over  a  large  number  of  departments 
in  the  store  due  to  the  increased  number  of  different  seasonal  needs  required 
by  the  average  family. 

Argument:  Try  to  picture  to  the  merchant  the  tuiigilile  value  and  power 
of  “family-circulation”  of  your  paper. 

2.  The  close  approach  of  the  ('.hristnias  holiday  season  intensifies  the 
customer's  interest  in  special  lines.  This  intensified  interest  picks  up  early 
in  Novemher  and  has  a  definite  effect  on  the  way  family  money  is  spent 
for  items  other  than  necessity  and  impulse  goods. 

Argument ;  Bear  heavily  on  the  practical  value  of  closely  scheduled  space 
over  weekly  periods,  bringing  out  that  average-sized  space  rotating  six  to 
eight  departments  daily  before  the  public  is  a  fine  tonic  for  the  store’s 
competitive  standing  in  a  month  when  competition  is  doubly  keen. 

3.  The  merchant’s  constant  need  for  enough  sustained  daily  sales  volume 
to  maintain  operation  profit  in  all  departments  and  to  keep  seasonal  stocks 
turning  rapidly  while  demand  is  at  high  pitch  is  the  basis  of  argument  for 
at  least  two  large  advertisements  each  week  in  Novemher. 

Argument :  Point  out  especially  to  smaller  merchants  that  certain  lines  and 
items  such  as  fashion  outer  apparel  get  clearer  and  quicker  action  if  pre¬ 
sented  in  large  space  with  plentiful  display  ami  carefully  detailed  descriptions 
of  styles,  qualities  and  so  on. 


What  is  most  practical  is  the  viewpoint 
that  consistent  use  of  space  day  by  dr.y — 
because  families  supply  their  needs  by  the 
day— is  the  best  way  to  insure  adequate 
and  certain  results  by  the  week  and  for 
the  entire  month,  even  if  daily  space 
averages  small.  What  counts  for  the 
merchant  is  the  daily  rotation  before  the 
eyes  of  prospective  buyers  of  as  many 
seasonable  departments  as  is  compatible 
..  ith  weekly  space  appropriation. 

.Another  point  is  that  at  least  twice  a 
week  a  store  can  afford,  in  November,  an 
advertisment  of  extra  size  so  as  to  give 
certain  departments  a  bull's-eye  presenta¬ 
tion.  Style  lines  draw  better  when  large 
areas  of  space  in  proportion  to  space  in 
the  entire  advertisement  are  used  for 
each  item.  .Also  there  is  a  general  psy¬ 
chological  effect  to  large  cuts,  good  head¬ 
lines  and  captions  and  fully  detailed  de¬ 
scriptive  copy  during  the  height  of  inten¬ 
sified  buying  seasons. 

.Anyway,  November,  while  it  may  be  a 
month  of  perplexities  for  the  space  sales¬ 
man,  affords  him  some  good  form  hooks 
on  which  to  hang  .specific  arguments,  the 
main  one  being :  It  is  a  family  shopping 
month  and  the  merchants  know  it. 


transferred  from  state  editor  to  night 
city  editor,  and  Robert  Hocnig  from  re- 
pf>rter  to  state  editor.  |-  -es  Doran, 
head  of  the  Mishawaka  bureau,  ha*'  been 
shifted  to  the  desk  in  the  main  office, 
and  John  Ohnemous  appointed  to  take 
his  place. 

EXHIBITED  HISTORIC  RADIOS 

Radio  instruments  of  historic  impor¬ 
tance  were  snown  to  the  public  by  the 


Xt-iL'  York  Times  recently  in  its  booth 
at  the  Seventh  Annual  R.adio  World's 
Fair  at  Madison  Square  Garden.  The 
exhibit  included  interesting  machines 
from  the  first  crystal  detectrm  to  the  mod¬ 
ern  transmitters  used  by  Admiral  Byrd 
and  Professor  Gould  in  -Antarctica  and 
by  Wing  Commander  Kingsford-Smith 
on  his  round-the-world  flight. 


NAMED  TO  HALL  OF  FAME 


Jury  of  60  Ohio  Editors  Honor 
E.  W.  Scrippt  and  J.  W.  Faulkner 

Election  of  E.  W.  Scripps,  co-founder 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  group  of  news¬ 
papers,  and  of  Jame  W.  Faulkner,  for 
many  years  political  editor  of  the  Cis- 
cinnati  Enquirer,  to  the  Ohio  Journalism 
Hall  of  Fame  has  been  announced  by 
CJhio  State  University'. 

Their  selection  by  a  jury  of  60  Ohio 
newspaper  editors  and  historians  brings 
the  roster  of  the  hall  of  fame  to  14, 
Their  names  will  be  formally  added  to 
the  hall  of  fame  list  at  a  dinner  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  university’s  school  of 
journalism  and  the  Ohio  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation,  to  be  held  at  the  University, 
Friday  evening,  Oct.  31. 

Election  to  the  hall  of  face  is  limited 
after  death  to  leading  Ohio  editors,  pub¬ 
lishers  or  writers  or  to  Ohioans  who  won 
fame  elsewhere  in  journalism. 

Arrangements  for  the  election  were 
handled  by  Prof.  Osman  C.  Hooper. 


WIEGAND  WRITING  COLUMN 

AV’illiam  Wiegand,  New  Orleans  Item 
reporter  w’hn.  Sept.  8,  engaged  in  a  fist 
fight  with  Governor  Huev  P.  Long,  now 


is  doing  a  columr;  “Over  '.be  Spillway". 


Nebraska  State  Fair 

Turnstiles  Tell 

A  Story  of  Spending  Power 


ROBERT  KYLE  PROMOTED 

Robert  K.  Kyle,  former  night  city  edi¬ 
tor.  South  Bend  (Ind. )  Xetes-Times.  has 
lx?en  apiKiinted  news  editor,  succeeding 
Harry  S.  Warren,  who  has  joined  the 
Chicufto  Eveninp  American.  Francis  T. 
.Ahearn  of  the  copy  desk,  has  lieen  named 
city  editor.  George  Scheuer  has  been 


SUCCESS 

Financial  success  isn't  enough. 
A  Special  Edition  must  leave 
with  both  advertiser  and  pub¬ 
lisher  a  feeling  of  pride  and 
satisfaction  —  an  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  they  have 
combined  to  produce  an  edi¬ 
tion  fittingly  representing 
the  commercial  and  industrial 
strength  of  their  city. 

Such  an  edition  can  only  be 
produced  by  men  trained  and 
tested  by  years  of  experience. 


John  B.  Gallagher  Company 

45  W.  4Sth  St.,  New  York  City 


S'r.X'I'K  K.XIIt  iittriKlance  has  al¬ 
ways  been  regarded  as  an  accurate 
barometer  of  a  state's  agricultural 
condition.  Few  states  can  report 
a  gain  in  state  fair  attendance  this 
year  over  last,  but  the  Nebraska 
State  Fair  turnstile  clicked  busily 
in  19.30.  The  final  count  showed 
that  439.3S2  paid  the  entrance  fe<> 
this  vear  as  contrasted  with  437,fifiO 
In  1929. 


The  fact  that  close  to  one-half 
of  the  state’s  population  attended 
the  Nebraska  State  Fair  In  19.30 
Indicates  a  prosperous  condition. 
I'hls  prosperity  is  further  refiected 
In  Nebraska’s  record  farm  crop 


for  1930  which  enables  Nebraskans 
to  take  full  advantage  of  good 
crop  prices  caused  by  shortages  In 
other  states. 

The  rich  market,  of  which  Lin¬ 
coln  Is  the  center,  south  of  the 
Platte  River  In  one  of  Nebraska  s 
best  agricultural  regions,  has  con¬ 
tributed  largely  to  Nebraska « 
sound  condition.  Here's  a  market 
well  worth  winning,  and  this  Is 
an  easy  Job  when  you  use  the 
Lincoln  Star  —  which  Is  welcomed 
In  37,2^  homes  In  this  prosperous 
market  every  evening.  Write  us 
today  for  further  facts  about  the 
Lincoln  Star  and  the  rich  Lincoln 
market. 


The  LEE  SYNDICATE 


DAVENPORT.  IOWA 


Coverage — Plus  Responsiveness 


Davenport.  Iowa.  Times 
Davenport,  Iowa,  Demo¬ 
crat 

Madison,  Wisconsin, 
State  Journal 


I.aCrosse,  Wls.,  Tribune 
Ottumwa.  Iowa,  Courier 
Mason  City,  Iowa.  Globe 
Gazette 

Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Star 


Muscatine,  Iowa,  Jour- 

Hannibal.  Missouri, 
Courier-Post 
Kewanee.  Illinois,  Star 
Courier 


CONE,  ROTHENBURG  &  NOEE,  Inc.,  10  East  40th  Street.  New  York 
Foreign  Advertieing  Representatires 


I 

J 


When  The  Market  Seas  Are  Rough 
Along  The  Lower  MISSISSIPPI 

Your  advertising  Cargo  is  surer  of  its  destination,  in  a  Sea-Worthy  Vessel 

confidence,  in  the  great  area  which  they 
aerve,  enables  you  to  make  your  advertising 
dollars  do  more  than  in  any  other  mamior. 

The  fact  that  many  National  advertisers 
recognize  the  advantages  of  concentrating 
in  The  Appeal  Papers  is  evidenced  by  their 
performance  during  the  first  nine  months 
of 

jMi.  to  Oct.  Some  Period  G«la 

1929  1980 

1,630,209  1,733,718  103,509 

1,858,731  1,868,881  10,150 

1,217,237  1,109,619  107,618 

You  are  invited  to  make  The  Appeal  Papers  your  advertising  ally  during 
this  period  of  extreme  advertising  discrimination  and  cautious  expenditure. 

For  Results  Stick  To 

THE  APPEAL  PAPERS 

THE  COMMERCIAE  APPEAL  MEMPHIS  EVENINi;  APPEAL 

The  South’s  Largest  Newspaper  Covers  the  Mid-South 


Now  is  the  time  to  concentrate  your  ef¬ 
forts  and  economize  your  costs  by  using  The 
Appeal  Papers  in  Memphis  to  reach  the 
Mid-South  Market  adequately  and  most  ef¬ 
fectually. 

Complete  coverage  at  a  minimum  of  cost, 
in  media  that  enjoy  incomparable  reader 

Xational  Ldneage  Six 
Days  a  Week 

The  Commercial  Appeal . •••••••• 

Memphis  Evening  Appeal . . 

Other  Afternoon  Paper . . 
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RADIO  PROGRAM  TABOOS  SHOW  STORES 
VALUE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 

Baltimore  News  Publisher  Sees  Trend  to  Strictly  Good>Will 
Programs  With  Greater  Use  of  Newspaper  Space 
for  Selling  Merchandise 


t?  ADIO  program  limitations  and  the 
-*•*-  commercial  broadcasting  restrictions 
imposed  by  virtually  all  stations  are 
teaching  the  local  merchant  the  value  and 
economy  of  newspaper  advertising,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Karle  VV.  Waldron,  publisher 
of  the  Baltimore  (Md. )  .\ews,  W.  R. 
Hearst  daily.  Eventually,  he  believes, 
the  time  on  the  air  will  be  monopolized 
b>'  large  advertisers  with  purely  insti¬ 
tutional  and  g(K)d-will  programs,  backed 
up  by  newspaper  campaigns. 

For  the  last  few  months  Mr.  Waldron 
has  lieen  personally  directing  his  news¬ 
paper’s  tieup  with  Station  WCAO  in 
Baltimore,  in  which  the  News  utilizes 
radio  for  promotional  activities  ami  the 
radio  station  uses  the  News  advertising 
;olumns  to  tell  merchants  about  hroad- 
;asting  possibilities. 

The  station  has  been  publishing  a  series 
af  full-page  advertisements,  copy  for 
which  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Waldron 
with  Frederick  H.  Hyde,  art  director  of 
the  News.  The  first  of  the  series 
stressed  the  value  of  broadcasting  to  local 
merchants  in  combination  with  newspaper 
“and  other  forms  of  advertising.”  This 
theme  has  iK-en  carried  through  all  of 
the  copy. 

The  radio  stations’  campaign  has  Ijeen 
productive  of  several  new  broadcasting 
accounts,  Mr.  Waldron  told  a  correspond¬ 
ent  for  h'niTOR  &  Pi’islishkr,  and  at  the 
same  time  has  increased  the  newspaper 
linage  of  the  merchants  going  on  the  air. 

“Merchants  are  restricted  from  men¬ 
tioning  price  after  6  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing,”  Mr.  Waldron  said,  “and  so  their 
programs  for  the  most  part  are  purely 
institutional.  If  bargains  could  be  dra¬ 
matized  for  projR'r  air  presentation,  the 
merchants  could  utilize  a  large  share  of 
the  morning  and  afternoon  hours  with 
programs,  hut  this  is  not  the  case.  We 
don’t  believe  women  want  to  tune  in  on 
announcements  of  price  quotations 
throughout  the  day.  Consequently,  radio 
broadcasting  is  limited  to  a  few  hours  in 
the  evening  aixl  these  may  lx-  consumed 
only  with  certain  types  of  programs. 

“The  growth  of  the  chain  broadcasts 
has  increased  the  anumiit  of  time  taken 
on  the  air  by  national  advertisers,  leav¬ 
ing  only  a  fraction  of  the  desirable  listen¬ 
ing  time  for  programs  sponsored  by  local 
merchants.  While  some  who  are  buying 
time  at  WC.AO  are  finding  great  response 
to  their  offerings,  there  are  others  who 
have  reported  that  they  find  newspaper 
advertising  far  more  suitable  to  their 
business. 

“The  types  of  radio  program  presenta¬ 
tion  are  very  limited,  merchants  are  learn¬ 
ing.  and  competition  is  quite  keen,  so 
much  so  that  it  is  very  costly  to  employ 
good  talent  necessary  for  an  interesting 
program.  Small  merchants  who  have 
tried  radio  programs  with  one  or  two 
arti.sts  of  more  or  less  local  renown  have 
been  disillusioned  and  now  are  depending 


First  with  the  news- 
pictures. 


NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1200  W.  3rd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


almost  entirely  upon  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  The  more  the  small  merchant  tries 
air  announcement  of  his  business  the 
more  he  is  becoming  sold  on  the  printed 
page. 

"We  are  stressing  radio  among  the 
larger  stores  as  a  means  of  building  up 
their  goodwill.  The  value  of  institutional 
programs  on  the  air  is  attested  by  the 
success  of  the  national  concerns  who 
have  been  broadcasting  for  years.  But 
only  the  larger  stores  can  afford  to  ex¬ 
pend  enough  to  sustain  features  that 
api>eal  to  the  radio  public.” 

The  Baltimore  News  itself  uses  con¬ 
siderable  time  on  the  air  with  various 
types  of  broadcasts.  Certain  forms  of 
classified  advertising  are  announced  as  a 
complement  to  the  published  advertise¬ 
ments.  Other  pre^rams  are  of  educa¬ 
tional  and  entertainment  designs,  all  in 
the  nature  of  promotion  for  the  daily. 
In  this  respect,  Mr.  Waldron  claims, 
newspapers  should  co-operate  to  a  great 
degree  with  radio. 

BUYS  RADIO  SERVICE 

McClure  Syndicate  Handle*  Martin 
Codel  Feature 

Radio  News  Bureau,  a  service  for 
daily  newspaixrs  conducted  by  Martin 
Codel  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  acquired 
this  week  by  the  McClure  Newspaixr 
Syndicate. 

Mr.  Codel,  who  was  formerly  radio 
editor  of  the  North  .\nierican  News¬ 
paper  .\lliance,  will  continue  to  direct  the 
service  from  Washington.  The  service 
consists  of  a  daily  budget  of  news  con¬ 
cerning  broadca.sters  and  radio  personali¬ 
ties.  and  also  a  question  and  answer 
feature. 

WRITERS  ENTERTAINED 

Members  of  the  suburban  and  rural 
news  staff  of  the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Jour- 
nal  and  Courier  and  their  guests  were 
entertained  at  an  annual  dinner  Oct.  7 
by  Henry  W.  Marshall,  publisher.  A 
school  of  instruction  was  held  during 
the  dav. 


THE  HIGHEST 
NET  AVERAGE 
PRESSROOM 
PRODUCTION 

is  that  recorded  by 

DUPLEX 

SUPER.DUTY 
UNIT  PRESSES 

Our  customers 

write  our  ads 

NEW  YORK  WORLD 
Says — 

“Duplex  Heavy  Duty  Unite 
running  night  and  day  in  our 
plant,  giving  complete  eatief ac¬ 
tion  at  eurprimingly  low  up¬ 
keep.” 


KRAHN  PROMOTED 

Advertising  Manager  Named  Business 
Manager  of  Milwaukee  Leader 

.\nnouncement  was  made  on  Oct.  1, 
of  the  apointment  of  Elmer  A.  Krahn 
as  business  manager  of  the  Miluxtukee 
Leader.  Mr. 
Krahn  has  been 
with  the  Leader 
since  1914 ;  for 
the  past  11  years 
a  s  advertising 
manager. 

Ray  G.  Leach, 
mechanical  super¬ 
intendent  will  act 
as  Mr.  Krahn’s 
assistant. 

Thomas  M. 
Duncan,  State 
Senator,  is  presi- 
ElmerA.  Krahn  dent  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Leader 

and  ti.  J.  Costello  is  the  publisher. 


SIDDALL  ELECTED 

The  Select  List  of  Ohio  Daily  News¬ 
papers  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Co¬ 
lumbus  .Monday.  Officers  elected  are: 
Paul  C.  Siddall,  .Aliance  Reiiew,  presi¬ 
dent;  Roy  D.  Moore,  Brusli-Moore 
newspapers,  vice-president ;  C.  H.  Spen¬ 
cer,  .Xnvark  Advocate,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer;  directors:  W.  O.  Littick,  Zancs- 
‘i’ille  Timcs-Recorder ;  E.  C.  Dix, 
Wooste'r  Record;  Frank  B.  McKinney, 
Marietta  Times,  and  E.  A.  Neutzen- 
holzer,  Massillon  Indepetident. 

PLANT  ORDERED  SOLD 

Sale  of  plant,  equipment  and  all 
physical  assets  of  the  Cornstalk  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company  plant,  Danville,  Ill.,  has 
been  ordered  by  Judge  Walter  C.  Lind- 
ley  in  the  U.  S.  district  court  on  peti¬ 
tion  of  attorneys  for  the  receiver.  A 
New  ^’ork  syndicate  has  been  organized,, 
it  is  understood,  to  bid  in  the  plant, 
which  was  established  three  vears  ago 
to  manufacture  pulp  for  paper  from  corn¬ 
stalks. 


UNCLE  EPH  SALE  AGAIN 
SUCCESS  IN  BOSTON 

Raymond’s  Took  Large  Space  ia 

Dailies  Without  Mentionini 
Name  of  Store — Big  Business 
Reported 

Again  last  week,  Raymond’s,  Inc. 
large  Boston  department  store,  demon¬ 
strated  the  pulling  power  of  advertising 
in  dull  times,  even  without  the  mention 
of  the  name  of  the  store.  On  Oct.  3 
Raymond’s  ran  eight  full  pages  in  the 
Boston  Globe,  both  morning  and  evening 
and  Boston  Herald  and  Traveler,  four 
and  one-half  pages  in  the  Boston  Post 
a  full  page  in  the  Evening  Transcript 
and  two  pages  in  the  American. 

The  name  of  the  store  was  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  any  of  the  advertisements  which 
were  all  headed  “Uncle  Eph’s  in  Town 
Again.  Don’t  Fergit  Store  Opens  Satur¬ 
day  morning  at  8.30.”  All  of  the  papers 
ran  special  stories  on  Sunday  with  pic¬ 
tures  regarding  the  success  of  the  adver¬ 
tising.  Mayor  James  M.  Curley  went  to 
the  store  early  in  the  day  and  personall.v 
congrati'-lated  Frank  I.  Ixirr,  president  of 
the  firm,  and  “Uncle  Eph”  himself,  the 
occasion  being  the  character’s  semi-an¬ 
nual  visit  to  the  store. 

According  to  President  Dorr,  Uncle 
Eph  brought  the  best  buying  the  New 
England  institution  has  ever  experienced, 
arriving  with  his  rural  friends,  riding  in 
an  ox-drawn  hayrack,  shortly  before 
8.30  A.  M.  The  success  of  the  day  is  a 
■great  tribute,  according  to  President 
Dorr,  to  the  unique  form  of  advertising 
in  which  only  Uncle  Eph  and  the  other 
well-known  characters  figureel,  with  no 
mention  of  the  store’s  name. 

TURNER  NAMED  CITY  EDITOR 

John  Turner,  formerly  assistant  city 
editor,  Buffalo  Evening  Ncivs,  has  been 
made  city  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Times, 
Scripps-Howard  paper,  succeeding  John 
Fletcher,  who  becomes  feature  editor. 
Fletcher  formerly  was  on  the  Memphis 
Press-.Scimitar. 


-that's  PartJowe  service ! 


"85% 

Increase 

Grculaiion  for  the  Babn  Rougc(La} Morning  Advocate! 


The  Partlowe  Plan  campaign  left  nothing  but  good  will  and  a  good 
name  for  the  Morning  Advocate  .  .  .  the  total  number  of  new 
subscriptions  added  is  substantial  and  the  results  gratifying  .  .  ■ 
a  most  satisfactory  thing  has  been  the  work  of  your  manager,  he 
did  a  splendid  job  —  in  a  tactful,  agreeable  and  intelligent  way  . .  ■ 
as  practically  all  new  subscriptions  were  for  an  average  of  two 
years,  the  results  should  be  lasting. 


CKas.  P.  M«nthip 
Pubtishor 


©he  ©harlesParflou»e0o 

Member,  Better  Businesf  Bureau 

Sixth  Floor,  Occidental  Building-  Indianapolis, Indians^ 
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NWA 1930  CROPS  TOPNATFN 


Supplies  Electricity  to  Many  Counties 


This  new  Sioux  City  Gas  and  Electric  Company’s  plant  is  one  of 
Iowa’s  biggest  central  generating  plants.  It  fnrnfshes  electrical 
current  for  much  of  Northwestern  lotva  and  Northeastern  Nebraska. 


ELECTRICITY  USERS 
II  IOWA  INCREASED 
19,560  DURING  1929 


Electric  Service  Now  Available 
to  99.8  Per  Cent  of  Urban 
Population 


The  state  of  Iowa  Issued  per¬ 
mits  for  the  construction  of 
3,749.5  miles  of  electric  trans¬ 
mission  lines  in  1929  and  at 
the  same  time  the  number  of 
Iowa  customers  for  electric 
current  from  central  generat¬ 
ing  plants  was  increased 
19,560. 

These  two  points  are  found 
in  a  report  recently  issued  by 
the  Iowa  Committee  on  Public 
Utilities  Information.  This  re¬ 
port  shows  that  more  permits 
for  electric  transmission  lines 
were  issued  in  Iowa  last  year 
than  during  any  previous 
twelve  month  period.  The  ad¬ 
ditional  mileage  in  19  2  9 
brought  the  total  up  to  more 
than  13,000  miles,  exclusive  of 
farm  lines. 

The  number  of  Iowa  cities 
and  towns  now  having  electric 
service  is  697,  and  the  com¬ 
bined  population  of  these 
municipalities  is  1,399,516. 
Electric  service  is  now  avail¬ 
able  to  99.8  per  cent  of  the 
urban  population  of  Iowa.  In 
1928,  the  report  shows,  there 
were  450,500  actual  customers 
for  electrical  current  in  Iowa. 
This  increased  to  470,060  in 
1929  and  is  still  mounting. 


New  Building  Jobs 

Total  $70,000,000 

Contracts  let  for  new  con¬ 
struction  in  Iowa  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  1930  totaled 
169,659,900,  as  compared  with 
a  volume  of  $52,239,000  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1929. 


Iowa  Freight  Shows 
a  Substantial  Gain, 

1 930  Report  Reveals 

Iowa,  whose  single-track 
railroad  mileage  is  surpassed 
only  by  three  other  states,  orig¬ 
inated  20,764,066  tons  of  freight 
in  1929,  which  is  an  increase 
of  689,826  tons  over  1928,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  1930  report  of 
the  state  board  of  railroad 
commissioners.  The  amount  of 
freight  terminating  in  the  state 
in  1929  was  27,598,469  tons, 
which  is  34.1  per  cent  of  all  the 
freight  carried  by  the  steam 
roads  in  Iowa. 

The  largest  increase  in  the 
shipping  originating  within  the 
state  was  shown  in  products  of 
agriculture.  Iowa  provided  6,- 
442,392  tons  of  agricultural 
produce  to  the  steam  railroads 
serving  the  state  in  1929.  This 
was  an  increase  of  336,533  tons 
over  the  total  originating  on 
the  same  roads  within  Iowa  in 


Ho-Hum,  Again  Iowa 
Wins  “Gold**  Rating 

Bobby  Jones  has  hung  up 
some  nice  golf  records,  but 
Iowa  is  in  a  class  by  itself 
when  it  comes  to  winning 
Roger  \V.  Babson’s  “gold” 
rating  on  the  Babson  busi¬ 
ness  forecast  map.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  for  the  seventh  con¬ 
secutive  time,  Iowa  is  listed 
on  the  map  as  the  best  sales 
territory  in  the  United 
States.  No  other  state  has 
equalled  this  record  in  1930. 


LIGHT  SERVICE  IMPROVED 
Boone — The  Iowa  Railway 
&  Light  Corporation  of  Boone 
has  made  several  major  Im¬ 
provements  and  numerous 
minor  improvements  in  its 
local  properties  so  far  this 
year.  Work  now  in  progress 
and  scheduled  for  the  balance 
of  the  year  is  expected  to  bring 
the  total  expenditures  up  to 
approximately  ninety  thousand 
dollars.  Most  of  these  im¬ 
provements  have  been  centered 
in  its  extensive  electric  serv¬ 
ice  which  now  reaches  out  into 
ten  Iowa  counties. 


AMES  BUILDING  ACTIVE 

Ames  —  Building  permits  is¬ 
sued  in  Ames  from  January  1 
to  September  1,  in  1930  exceed 
in  value  those  issued  in  the 
same  perio<i  in  1929  by  $20,656 
a  Tribune-Times  survey  re¬ 
veals.  The  total  volume  of 
building  in  the  city  up  to  Sep¬ 
tember  1  in  1930  was  $436,381 
as  compared  to  a  total  of 
$415,725  during  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  in  1929. 


TO  IMPROVE  BRICK  PLANT 

Mason  City  —  Immediately 
following  the  transfer  of 
ownership  of  the  Mason  City 
Brick  &  Tile  Company  from  the 
Keeler  interests,  to  a  group  of 
local  business  men,  headed  by 


-f 


ADVERTISERS  VIEW 
HAWKEYE  STATE  AS 
BEST  SALES  FIELD 


Oelwein — “On  the  graphs  of 
some  twenty  of  the  largest 
users  of  advertising  space  in 
the  country,  Iowa  is  marked  as 
one  of  the  states  where  times 
are  the  best  and  where  sales 
are  the  more  apt  to  be  made 
than  in  any  other  state.” 

This  was  the  statement  re¬ 
cently  made  by  W.  T.  Armbust- 
er,  advvjrtising  manager  of  the 
Oelwein  Daily  Register,  follow¬ 
ing  a  trip  to  Chicago  where  he 
Interviewed  a  number  of  large 
advertising  agencies  and  na¬ 
tional  advertisers.  Mr.  Arm- 
buster  stated  that  one  big  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  is  going  to 
be  confined  to  Iowa,  Illinois, 
Nebraska  and  Kansas  in  the 
order  named. 

The  general  opinion  among 
the  men  with  whom  he  talked 
was  that  Iowa  is  the  paradise 
of  the  country  this  year,  and  it 
goes  without  saying  that  the 
men  who  hav-i  large  ad'^ertis- 
ing  campaigns  to  plan  are  care¬ 
ful  to  base  their  calculations 
on  adequate  knowledge  of  mar¬ 
ket  conditions. 

Surely  now  is  the  right  time 
to  go  after  Iowa’s  business  in 
the  right  way — using  the  daily 
newspapers  in  each  of  the 
twenty-seven  separate  and 
I  distinct  key  cities. 


Frank  J.  Hanlon,  president, 
Mr.  Hanlon  announced  that 
approximately  $200,000  will  be 
spent  this  winter  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  properties,  ('erqmlc 
engineers  from  an  Ohio  firm 
arrived  recently  to  make  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  plants,  the  manu¬ 
facturing  process  and  the 
products,  and  to  determine 
what  additional  products  it  is 
possible  to  manufacture  from 
raw  materials  obtainable  here. 


BIG  SNOW  PLOW  ORDER 

Davenport  —  The  Davenport 
Locomotive  &  Manufacturing 
Corp.,  with  exclusive  rights 
to  manufacture  and  sell  Frink 
Sno-Plows  in  Illinois,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  all  states  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  recently  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Iowa  State 
Highway  Commission  an  order 
for  thirty  of  these  snow  plows. 
This  order  will  necessitate 
the  employment  of  additional 
workers  by  the  local  firm. 


OSKALOOSA  PLANT  BUSY 

Oskaloosa — The  Knapp  Elec¬ 
tric,  Inc.,  recently  shipped  to 
New  York  a  full  carload  of 
Krazy  Ike  toys  sending  36,000 
sets  of  the  Oskaloosa  plant’s 
products  to  eastern  markets. 
This  is  the  second  carload 
shipment  to  that  market  this 
year. 


TREMENDOUS  CORN 
YIELD  IS  ASSURED, 
DESPITE  DROUGHT 


In  Oat  Production,  State  Also 
Stands  Far  Out  in 
the  Lead 


In  August,  private  agricul¬ 
tural  forecasts  were  including 
Iowa  in  the  dark  areas  where 
relief  would  have  to  be  given 
stricken  farmers,  but  the  gov¬ 
ernment  crop  report  of  Sep 
tember  1,  following  the  break¬ 
ing  of  the  drought,  indicates  a 
good  1930  harvest  for  the  state 
as  a  whole,  during  a  year  of 
unusually  good  prices. 

Corn  to  Bring  Good  Price 
The  Iowa  corn  crop  again 
leads  the  nation  with  an  esti¬ 
mated  yield  of  333,000.000  bush¬ 
els.  The  following  table  gives 
the  1930  corn  production  of  the 
five  largest  corn-growing 
states: 

Indicated 

State  Production 

Iowa  . 333,000,000 

Nebraska  . 226,258,000 

Illinois  . 225,846,000 

Minnesota  . 130,140,000 

Indiana . 106,200,000 

The  drought  caused  corn 
prices  to  skyrocket  and  the 
I)rice  of  Decemi)er  corn  is  run¬ 
ning  at  least  25c  above  what 
it  was  on  July  1.  This  gives 
the  Iowa  crop  a  much  greater 
value  than  it  would  have  had, 
if  the  bumper  crop  indicated  on 
July  1  had  materialized. 

1929  Record  to  Be  Beaten 
In  oats  production,  where 
Iowa  also  leads,  crop  report¬ 
ers  give  the  state  an  estimated 
yield  of  236,400.000  bushels  or 
about  20,000,000  bushels 
greater  than  last  year’s  oat 
crop.  In  barley,  rye,  flaxseeil, 
apples,  potatoes  and  sugar 
beets,  Iowa’s  1930  production 
also  promises  to  be  ahead  of 
the  1929  production. 


Iowa  Holds  to  Place 
as  a  Leading  Market 
for  Life  Insurance 

In  the  sale  of  life  insurance 
for  the  first  seven  months  of 
1930,  Iowa  and  Delaware  set 
the  pace  for  the  other  forty-six 
states,  both  being  the  only 
states  where  the  sale  of  ordi¬ 
nary  life  insurance  for  this 
period  of  1930  showed  a  better 
than  20  per  cent  gain  over  sales 
during  the  corresponding  pe¬ 
riod  of  1929.  This  fact  is  found 
in  a  report  recently  issued  by 
the  Life  Insurance  Sales  Re¬ 
search  bureau,  Hartford,  Conn., 
showing  the  amount  of  insur¬ 
ance  written  by  the  sixty-two 
larger  companies  of  the  na¬ 
tion. 

Iowa  continues  the  pace  she 
set  in  this  field,  when  at  the 
end  of  the  first  quarter  of  1930, 
her  life  insurance  sales  were 
running  well  over  20  per  cent 
ahead  of  the  1929  sales  for  the 
same  period. 


1928. 


/advertisers  who  understand  the  state 
realize  that  Iowa  is  not  one  market  but  a  group 
of  markets,  each  served  by  its  own  local  daily 
newspapers.  Consequently,  to  get  your  full  share 
of  Iowa  business,  newspapers  in  each  of  its 
twenty-seven  commercial  centers  are  necessary. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  IOWA 

Fort  Madison  . Democrat 

Iowa  City . Press  Citizen 

Keokuk  . Gate  City 

Marshalltown  . Times- 

Republican 

Mason  City . Globe-Gazette 

Muscatine  . Journal  St 

News-Tribune 


i™**  . Tribune 

g®®"*  . News-Republican 

g“Ha»ton  . Gazette 

Burliafton  . Hawk-Eye 

i:*7®‘'  . Daily  Herald 

t-*oar  Rapids  . Gazette 

^  ,  A  Republican 
'-•nlerville.lowetian  &  Citizen 

CouBcil  Bluffs  . Nonpareil 

. News- Advertiser 

“•veaport  . Democrat 

A  Leader 

g«»tBport  . Times 

Dubuque  . .  .Teleyraph-Herald 
p  •••"  Times-Journal 

*t  Dodee  . Messenger 

A  Cbronicle 


Newton  . 

Oelwein  . 

..Daily  Register 

Oskaloosa  . . . 

Ottumwa  .  •  •  . 

Perry  . 

. Chief 

Sioux  City  .  . 

Sioux  City  . . 

Washington 

Waterloo  •  • . . 

. .  .Daily  Courier 

Waterloo 

Here  and  There  in  Iowa 
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MACY  EXECUTIVE  FINDS  NEWSPAPERS 
THEMSELVES  POOR  ADVERTISERS 

Consistent  Campaigns  to  Bring  Out  Individuality  of  Publica¬ 
tions  Urged  By  Robert  E.  Lusk,  Advertising  Manager,  Who 
Says  Linage  Boasts  Leave  Him  Cold. 


/ 


Every  day  thrtmghout  these  United 
States,  millions  of  people  buy  mil¬ 
lions  of  branded  articles  through  the 
mere  routine  of 

habit,  cigarettes,  H  ^ 

coffee,  soap,  tooth¬ 
paste,  gasoline, 
and,  incidentally, 
newspapers,  are 
but  a  few  ex¬ 
amples.  All  of 
these  products 
are,  for  the  most 
part  bought  by 
Itrand  name,  es-  >, 

IK-cially  the  news- 
paiKTS.  Every 
product  so  bought 
lb  asked  for  by  Robf.kt  E.  Lusk 

name  because  the 

purchaser  has  long  been  subjected  to 
carefully  planned,  aggressively  sustained, 
generally  intelligent  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns.  People  ask  for  Lucky  Strikes 
and  insist  upon  getting  Lucky  Strikes  be- 


By  ROBERT  E.  LUSK 

Adverti»ing  Manager,  R.  H.  Macy  A  Co. 

out  these  United  me  of  and  even  if  I  did  rementber,  I 
people  buy  mil-  probably  wouldn’t  know  what  to  do 
:les  through  the  about  it. 

Now,  perhaps,  I  have  been  a  bit  ruth- 

- ^  less  in  this  brief  summary  of  newspaper 

promotion.  However,  1  do  not  believe 
my  complaints  are  wholly  without  truth 
and  1  still  fail  to  see  why  a  newspaper 
cannot  l)e  advertised  into  popularity  just 
as  other  branded  merchandise  is.  There 
are  few  newspapers  whose  circulation 
runs  over  the  100,(X)()  mark  which  do  not 
have  a  certain  amount  of  individual 
character,  tradition  and  appeal.  The 
more  they  have  of  these  qualification.s, 
the  easier  it  is  to  concoct  tor  them  an 
interesting,  salesman-like,  advertising 
campaign.  This  is  just  as  true  here  as 
it  is  with  our  cigarettes  or  soap.  Lest 
Robf.kt  E.  Lusk  imblisher  complain  that  he  cannot  af- 

een  subjected  to  adequately  to  represent  himself  both 

essivelv  sustained,  before  advertisers  and  his  reading  public, 
advertising  cam-  !  suggest  that  he  forget,  broadly  speak- 
)r  Luckv  Strikes  '''K’  ^bat  there  are  any  such  people  as 
Luckv  Strikes  be-  advertisers.  Let  his  sales  talk  address 
anoroached  in  a  'tself  merely  to  human  beings  who  read 


cause  they  have  been  approached  in  a  't^cit  merely  to  hurnan  neings  who  read 
human-interest-catching  way  through  the  newspapers.  I  think  we  will  all  agree 
medium  of  advertising.  The  same  is  true  ‘bat  the  battle  is  half  won  if  you  can 
of  .Maxwell  House  Coffee.  Ivorv  Soap  K‘‘‘  P^spect  to  read  and  prefer  a 

.  .  .  .  •  /■  .•  «  npvv<;nafv»r  xA'nrkQP  arl vprticincr  naerp*;  vnii 


and  the  great  legion  of  other  advertised 
brand  names. 

The  metropolitan  newspaper  publisher, 
however,  who  manufactures  a  product 
which  is  bought  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances  as  cigarettes  and  soap,  and  who 
is  forever  advocating  the  consistent  in¬ 
teresting  advertising  campaigns  which 
these  national  brands  engage  upon,  never 
seems  to  realize  that  he  might  well  ap¬ 
ply  the  moral  right  at  home. 

I  suppose  the  lethargy  of  newspaper 
publishers  toward  consistent  advertising 
of  their  own  product,  as  well  as  the  fre¬ 
quent  ineffectiveness  of  the  publicity  in 
which  they  do  engage,  is  due  somewhat  to 
the  monopolistic  background  and  heritage 
from  which  the  newspaper  of  today  has 
evolved.  Like  the  bank  and  the  utility 
company,  the  attitude  of  the  newspaper, 
especially  in  smaller  cities,  has  been  that 
the  public  is  more  or  less  forced  to  avail 
itself  of  the  paper’s  services,  and  there¬ 
fore,  why  “waste”  any  money  in  that 
direction.  I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  this  principle  as  it  applies  to 
the  papers  in  the  smaller  cities  through¬ 
out  the  country.  In  this  discussion.  I  am 
thinking  chiefly  of  New  York  City  and 
the  comparable  metropolitan  centers.  Yet 
in  these  very  places  I  think  we  can  clearly 
see  the  results  of  the  heritage  referred  to 
above. 

As  a  reader  of  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers,  I  have  seldom,  if  ever,  been  ap¬ 
proached  in  an  intelligent,  interesting  ad- 
verti.sement  urging  me  to  read  a  certain 
other  paper.  If  I  read  jwper  “.A”,  I 
sometimes  am  confronted  in  that  paper 
with  some  smug  statement  generally  con¬ 
cerning  some  such  thing  as_  the  number 
of  lines  of  cosmetic  advertising  published 
by  paper  “.A”  during  the  last  six  months. 
It  may  even  happen  that  paper  “B”  or 
paper  “C’  will  occasionally  invade  the 
pages  of  paper  “A”  to  tell  me  what  they 
have  done  in  the  cosmetic  field  recently, 
or  just  as  frequently  to  announce  that 
Miss  Lily  Tish  is  going  to  open  her  past 
life  to  the  world  with  the  kinB  assistance 
of  said  paper.  Needless  to  say,  I  go  on 
reading  paper  “A”.  Newspaper  habits 
are  too  well  fixed  to  be  swayed  by  such 
“gentle  zephyrs.” 

It  happens  that  I  also  am  an  advertis¬ 
ing  man,  and  therefore  of  special  inter¬ 
est  to  the  newspaper  publisher  ;  so  I  re¬ 
ceive  through  the  mail  a  reprint  of  the 
linage  boast.  .As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  fre- 
(Jnently  happens  that  a  fairly  high-priced 
solicitor  is  commissioned  to  bring  it  in 
to  me  personally.  Five  minutes,  yes,  five 
seconds,  after  he  has  left  my  office,  I 
could  not  tell  you  whether  it  was  cos¬ 
metics  or  radio  advertising  that  he  told 


newspaper  whose  advertising  pages  you 
are  trying  to  sell. 

I  venture  to  say  that  there  are  few 
newspapers  in  the  class  with  which  we 
are  dealing  here  whose  story  could  not 
he  well  and  effectively  told  by  any  one 
of  the  score  of  advertising  agents  who 
do  so  nobly  for  other  advertised  brand 
names.  Furthermore,  I  will  wager  that 
a  surprisingly  large  amount  of  money 
can  he  applied  to  this  very  worthy  job  if 
the  publisher  will  go  over  his  pre,sent 
promotion  efforts  with  a  fine  tooth  com!) 
and  a  sharp  pruning  knife. 

Although  I  hesitate  to  be  too  specific, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  pointing  out  an 
illustrious  example  of  the  theories  which 
1  am  setting  forth  here.  I  refer  to  the 
Scripps-Howard  campaign  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  various  national  magazines  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years.  It  told  us  noth¬ 
ing  of  advertising  linage.  It  did  not 
boast  of  special  editions.  It  was  simply 
a  fascinating  and  compelling  narrative 
which  left  with  one  a  very  sharp  and 
favorable  impression  of  the  organization 
whose  name  it  bore.  I  have  an  idea  fliat 
Mr.  Howard  and  his  associates  feel  very 
well  satisfied  with  it,  for  it  not  only 
“made  talk”  but  it  probably  “brought 
home  the  bacon”  in  a  business  sense,  as 
well  as  any  advertising  campaign  could 
do.  .And  the  above  named  example  is 
not  the  only  one  to  which  I  can  point  to 
substantiate  my  argument.  Have  any  of 
us  yet  forgotten  that  saucy  phrase  “Tell 
it  to  Sweeney”.  Here  we  have  a  very 
clever  adaptation  of  the  very  means  by 
which  successful  national  advertisers 


A  SPECIAL 
EDITION 

Is  the  only  means  of  com¬ 
pletely  covering  the  com¬ 
merce  and  industry  of  your 
city.  Natural  developments 
demand  representation  and 
a  newspaper  is  rendering  a 
distinct  service  when  it 
produces  a  worth-while 
“Special.”  Consult 

John  B.  Gallagher  Company 

45  W.  4Sth  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


have  caught  the  fancy  of  the  public.  It 
is  first  cousin  to  “I’d  walk  a  mile  for  a 
Camel”.  It  is  human,  it  is  natural,  it  is 
not  easily  forgotten  and  it  tells  me 
more  than  a  million  statistics. 

I  hope  the  time  will  soon  come  when 
the  newspaper  publisher  will  be  able  to 
get  a  true  perspective  of  his  “product” ; 
will  be  able  to  see  his  paper  as  his  read¬ 
ers  see  it,  will  not  be  guilty  of  reading 
into  it  an  excellence  which  his  behind- 
the-scenes  experience  may  seem  to  justify 
but  which  is  totally  unapparent  to  the 
reading  public.  This  business  of  publish¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  is  a  fine  profession,  but 
like  others  of  its  kind  it  seems  frequently 
to  deprive  its  members  of  the  outside 
point  of  view  a  business  man  must  have. 

.\nd  furthermore.  I  hope  the  day  will 
s(X)n  dawn  when  the  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  man  is  given  the  respect,  the  free 
rein,  the  credit  and  the  salary  which  are 
due  the  man  who  wields  the  most  potent 
of  the  publisher’s  sales  weapons.  He 
should  he  considered  equally  as  important 
as  the  advertising  manager.  If  the  job 
is  such  as  to  require  it,  he  should  be 
given  the  aid  and  assistance  of  a  modern 
advertising  agency.  When  that  day  does 
come  the  newspaper  will  be  merchan¬ 
dised  like  any  other  every-day  purchase, 
and.  instead  of  being  counted  among  the 
shoemakers’  children,  it  will  wear,  to 
great  advantage,  the  seven-league  boots 
of  advertising. 

TO  BECOME  A  DAILY 

The  Corvallis  (Ore.)  Chronicle  will 
become  a  daily  within  the  immediate 
future,  according  to  H.  M.  Lehnert,  one 
of  the  publishers.  Articles  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  have  been  filed  with  capital  stock  of 
S50,0(I0.  Fred  1.  Archibald.  N.  R. 
Moore,  formerly  a  partner  in  the  Cor¬ 
vallis  Gazette-Times,  and  Mr.  Lehnert 
are  the  incorporators. 

HAS  ARCHDUKE’S  STORY 

'I'lie  story  of  .Archduke  Otto  and  the 
Hapsburghs  has  been  written  for  NE.A 
.Service  by  Milton  Bronner,  European 
,  manager  of  NE.A. 


FIGHTING  SALES  TAX 

F.  H.  Rike  Heads  New  Committee 
Named  by  Dry  Goods  Men 

As  a  step  in  the  fight  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  against 
sales  tax  legislation,  Philip  LeBoutillitr 
of  Best  &  Co.,  New  York,  president  ot 
the  association,  has  appointed  a  con- 
mittee  of  store  men  headed  by  Frederick 
H.  Rike,  president  of  the  Rike-Kuinltr 
Company,  Dayton,  O.  The  committee 
will  be  in  charge  of  an  infonnatiwi 
bureau  at  Columbus,  O.,  designed  as  a 
clearing  house  for  legislative  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  subject.  The  bureau  will  bt 
directed  by  George  V.  Sheridan,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Ohio  State  Council 
of  Retail  Merchants. 

J.  W.  LEE,  JR.,  QUITS  AGENCY 

J.  W.  Lee,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Dyer-Enzinger  Company,  Inc., 
.Advertising  agency,  has  resigned  and 
will  open  his  own  office  in  the  Chanin 
Building,  New  York,  as  an  advertising 
consultant.  Howard  H.  Hoyt,  who  has 
been  an  account  executive  with  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  of  Philadelphia  for 
eleven  years,  has  been  appointed  vic^ 
pre.sident  of  the  Dyer-Enzinger  agenn 
in  charge  of  the  New  York  office. 

MUSIC  EDITOR  RESIGNS 

Maurice  Rosenfeld,  music  editor  of  the 
ChiiOf/o  Daily  Xcti’S  for  13  years,  will 
relinquish  that  post  Oct.  15  to  give  his 
time  to  other  writing  and  development 
of  his  school  for  students  of  the  piano 
■  Eugene  Stinson,  writer  on  music  for  the 
the  past  year  will  become  music  editor. 

PINKHAM  IN  EAST 

E.  G.  Pinkham,  “roving  correspond¬ 
ent,”  Kansas  City  Star,  has  been  doing 
a  series  of  stories  and  interviews  on 
business,  politics  and  the  development  oi 
the  wet  and  dry  issue  in  Illinois,  Ohio 
and  New  York.  He  will  conclude  his 
trip  at  Washington. 


“AS  GOOD  AS  CERTIFIEDS" 

The  theme  song  of  the  other  dry  mat  men  is:  "Our 
mats  are  as  good  as  Certifieds  but  cost  you  less.” 

A  left'handed  compliment  to  be  sure,  but  the  best 
evidence  that  Certifieds  are  the  standard  by  which 
dry  mats  are  judged. 

But  why  risk  it  with  a  cheaper  mat?  A  cheap 
price  doesn't  make  a  cheapened  mat  any  better;  in 
fact,  a  cheap  price  denotes  the  maker's  best  esti^ 
mate  of  his  own  product.  A  case  of  500  Certifieds 
will  convince  you  that  Certified  quality  is  the  best 
economy  for  your  stereotype  department. 

Why  buy  something  "just  as  good”?  Use  the 
original. 

Forget  price!  Try  quality!  It  pays! 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  New  York.  N.Y. 

For  dependable  sfereofypinq  use  Cerfi^ed  Dry  Mats 

MAOe  IN  THE 

◄  B  U  Y  ^ 

_  xow  r _ 

Confidence  demands  action  today 
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Linotype  improvements 

THAT  INCREASE  EFFICIENCY  .  .  . 


The  Linotype  has  one  power- 
driven  keyboard  for  both  main 
and  wide  auxiliary  magazines. 
To  change  the  keyboard  ac¬ 
tion  from  main  to  auxiliary 
magazines  is  just  as  easy  as 
depressing  the  shift  key  on  a 
typewriter — and  just  as  fast. 


It’s  a  simple,  easy  matter  to 
remove  back  cam  yokes,  stop¬ 
ping  strips  or  reach  any  mov¬ 
ing  keyboard  part  for  cleaning 
or  servicing  at  tent  ion — thanks 
to  Linotype's  exclusive  swing¬ 
ing  keyboard. 


Linotype's  curved  assembler 
front  permits  matrices  to 
travel  smoothly  and  freely, 
eliminating  any  damage  to  the 
character  of  matrix  since 
matrix  lugs  form  the  contact 
point  during  passage.  A,  shows 
ground  curved  surface;  B.  in¬ 
dicates  the  amount  of  clear¬ 
ance  between  character  and 
surface  over  which  matrix 
travels. 


ImOTYft  MtHOIlACK  AND  XtTNOTNIN 


lx.io.t.r 


Linotype's  new  wide  auxiliary  magazines,  which  permit  set¬ 
ting  BIG  display  as  well  as  small  sizes  from  the  same  machine 
used  for  body  matter,  is  but  one  of  many  recent  improvements 
throughout  the  1930  Linotype.  Three  others  are  briefly  de¬ 
scribed  at  the  left. 

To  really  appreciate  the  machine's  increased  scope  and 
productivity,  read  "Linotype  Leadership,"  a  56-page  book 
illustrating  and  describing  the  many  new  improvements  in 
detail.  If  you  haven't  a  copy,  write  the  nearest  agency. 

>4-  -4-  0'"*°^ LINOTYPE**^ 

MERCENTHALER  LINOTYPE 
COMPANY,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

SAN  FRANCISCO  '  CHICAGO  '  NEW  ORLEANS  •  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE. 
LIMITED,  TORONTO,  CANADA  •  Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 
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MYSTERY  OF  VANISHED  N.  Y.  JUDGE 
BAFFLES  DAILIES*  CORPS  OF  SLEUTHS 

**The  Great  Supreme  Court  Bench  Mystery”  Keeps  Newspapers 
Following  Clues  Into  Thin  Air — Some  Investigators  Say 
Judge  Crater  Is  Dead,  Others  Believe  He  Is  Hiding 


S' 


By  BRYCE 


'T'  HE  Gnat  Supreme  Court  Bench 
-*■  Mystery ! 

For  the  title  of  this  account  of  the  most 
mystifying  civic  adventure  in  New  York’s 
history  I  am  indebted  to  (I  suspect)  Mr. 
\'ictor  Watson  of  New  York  Awerican. 
To  call  it  “The  Great  Supreme  Court 
Bench  Mystery”  is  to  give  it  the  tang  of 
no  more  melodrama  than  it  deserves. 

I  speak  of  the  vanishment  into  thin  air 
of  Joseph  Force  Crater,  Justice  of  the 
Sunreme  Court  of  New  York  State,  First 
Judicial  Department.  This  is  a  court 
which  is  so  powerful  that  death  sentences 
have  been  stayed  therein  against  the 
wishes  of  the  Governor.  The  bitterest 
financial  quarrels  in  the  nation’s  richest 
state  are  adjudged  there.  The  individual 
justices  of  the  court  sway  vast  political 
power. 

A  sudden  disappearance  of  one  of  these 
Justices  can  be  compared  only  by  a 
stretch  of  imagination  to  anything  else 
that  might  happen  in  New  York  or  any 
other  city.  To  New  York  it  is  scarcely 
less  shocking  than  would  be  the  case 
if  Governor  Roosevelt  should  suddenly 
vanish,  leaving  not  a  trace.  Suppose,  if 
in  a  small  town,  how  the  neighbors  would 
talk  if  the  minister  of  the  leading  church 
dropperl  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  There 
you  may  get  some  idea  of  the  task  taken 
on  by  New  'Wirk  newspapers  when  they 
set  out  to  “solve  the  mystery”  for  their 
millions  of  readers. 

It  has  been  too  much  for  the  news¬ 
papers,  just  as  it  has  been  too  much  for 
the  nolice.  Every  staff  in  town  is  di- 
'ided  against  itself  over  the  conflicting 
theories  of  what  happened. 

Some  reporters  assignetl  to  the  case, 
sav  he  is  dead ;  others  sav  he  is  alive  and 
hiding  from  the  authorities  nrobing 
deenlv  into  the  nolitieal  scandals  now 
shaking  New  York.  The  writer,  one  of 
those  sent  out  to  “find  out  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  Crater,”  believes  him  dead. 

ft  was  early  in  September  that  the 
.Vrri'  York  World  “broke”  the  story  of 
lustice  Crater’s  disappearance.  The  town 
apparently  couldn’t  quite  Indieve  that  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  could  dis¬ 
appear  quite  so  completely,  and  the  sub- 
se<|uent  newsnaner  stories  didn’t  seem  to 
grasp  the  full  significance  of  this  strange 
civic  adventure. 

I  don’t  mean  that  the  citv  editors 
weren't  fully  alive  to  the  possibilities,  but 
to  me  it  seemed  that  for  a  few  days,  at 
least,  there  was  a  general  impression 
around  that  Crater  would  show  up  mo¬ 
mentarily  and  make  a  “san”  out  of  any 
newspaper  that  went  too  far.  This  im- 
nression  held  even  thoueh  Crater  had  last 
been  seen — so  it  was  said — on  Aug.  6. 

He  had  dropped  from  sight  after 
drawing  $5,100  from  his  bank  accounts. 

With  the  New  York  press  still  groping 
its  way  carefully — although  one  tabloid 
immediately  assigned  seven  men  on  the 
story  —  one  reporter  on  a  long-slKit 
chance,  made  a  telephone  call  to  a  former 
chief  assistant  United  States  Attorney. 
From  that  call  there  was  developed  some 
information  of  a  startling  character. 
Charles  H.  Tuttle.  United  States  District 
Attorney  for  the  New  York  District,  al¬ 
ready  had  begun  the  judicial  job-buying 
investigations  which  many  still  believe 
may  have  led  to  Crater’s  disappearance. 

Rut  it  was  not  Tuttle’s  investigation 
which  caused  the  disappearance,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  well-informed  ex-prosecutor 
and  others  in  close  touch  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  investigation.  What  then? 

The  first  really  significant  revelation 
was  that  private  investigators  had 
worked  on  the  case  for  two  weeks  before 
the  newspapers  were  informed.  They 
had  interviewed  a  “woman.”  Why? 
What  had  she  to  do  with  it? 

And  then  the  story  of  the  woman 


“broke.”  She  was  Elaine  Dawn  an  en¬ 
tertainer  of  the  Club  Abby,  on  \V.  54th 
street.  She  was  found  in  a  hospital  and 
readily  admitted  that  she  knew  the  Jus¬ 
tice  and  that  he  frequently  visited  the 
Club  Abby. 

For  a  while,  then,  there  was  a  furore 
over  Crater’s  women  friends.  The 
(irand  Jury  has  now  questioned  one 
young  woman  not  a  show  girl,  who  ad¬ 
mitted  that  she  received  regular  monthly 
payments  from  Judge  Crater  up  to  the 
time  of  his  disappearance.  But  none  of 
the  young  women  questioned  have  been 
able  to  account  for  this  disappearance. 

The  official  investigation  so  far  has 
come  to  a  halt  at  a  meal  taken  by  Crater 
at  a  restaurant  in  company  with  William 
Klein,  counsel  for  the  Shubert  theatrical 
interests,  employers  of  .some  of  the  girls 
Crater  is  known  to  have  been  interested 
in. 

There  the  trail  seems  to  stop.  I  say 
“seems,”  because  the  aforementioned 
“private  investigators”  believe  that  Cra¬ 
ter’s  next  appearance  was  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning  following,  that  is, 
Aug.  7,  where  he  entertained  Elaine 
Dawn  at  his  table  in  a  night  club. 

Why  this  concentration  of  Crater’s 
friends  upon  the  Club  Abby?  The  Club 
Abby,  like  so  many  other  New  York 
night  clubs,  is  a  hotbed  of  Broadway 
intrigue.  Its  proprietor  is  Arky 
Schwartz,  and  at  New  York  police  head¬ 
quarters  they  say  that  Schwartz  em¬ 
ploys  as  a  liodyguard  none  other  than 
the  celebrated  Jack  (Legs)  Diamond, 
gunman.  Another  said  to  be  quietly  in¬ 
terested  in  it  is  Owney  Madden,  once  a 
famous  New  York  gangster  and  now 
associated  with  a  fight  promoter.  Bill 
Duffy. 

When  those  private  investigators, 
who  tried  to  “find  Crater’’  In-fore  the 
police  were  notified,  began  seriously  to 
search  for  knowledge,  one  of  them  went 
straight  to  a  lawyer  named  Fred  Kap¬ 
lan.  .And  Kaplan  told  them  about  Elaine 
1  )awn  and  the  Club  .Abby.  Kaplan  is 
counsel  for  Bill  Duffy.  Kaplan  fre- 
cpients  the  Abby.  Kaplan  is  an  old 
friend  of  ('rater’s  and  of  other  judges. 

The  investigator  knew  about  Kaplan. 
How,  I  cannot  tell  In-cause  he  maintains 
no  offices.  They  knew,  somehow,  that 
Kaplan  knows  a  lot  about  Broadway. 
•Anyhow,  Kaplan  delivered  the  informa¬ 
tion. 

And  now  how  alxuit  Supreme  Court 
Justice  \’alente?  He  is  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  assigns  the  Justices  to  the 
various  parts  <»f  the  court.  It  was  jus¬ 
tice  \'alente  who  discovered  Crater’s 
disappearance  from  the  court,  and  who 
set  in  motion  the  secret  pre-police  pri¬ 
vate  investigation.  .As  he  has  now  tes¬ 
tified  before  the  Grand  Jury,  I  feel  jus¬ 
tified  in  telling  what  he  told  me; 

“I  feel  certain  that  Justice  Crater  is 
dead.  1  believe,  from  what  we  (the  pri¬ 
vate  investigators)  have  been  able  to 
find  out.  that  he  liecame  sunk  in  the 
night  club  mire  and  found  out  to<i  late 
that  there  are  hard  characters  back  of 
the  tinsel  and  glitter. 

“It  seems  likely  that  with  election 
coming  on  he  was  an  open  target  for  a 
blackmail  ring,  and  that  he  withdrew 
$5,100  on  the  day  of  his  disapiK'arance 
to  shut  somebody’s  mouth. 

“But  there  were  complications  of  char¬ 
acter.  Judge  Crater  was  no  coward. 
Knowing  full  well  that  the  payment  of 
blackmail  entailed  the  payment  of  more 
and  more  blackmail,  he  stiffened.  1  be¬ 
lieve.  The  chances  are  that  Judge  Cra¬ 
ter.  himself,  did  some  threatening.  And. 
well  aware  that  a  man  in  Crater’s  posi¬ 
tion  would  be  dangerous,  someone  may 
have  caused  his  death.” 

It  is  a  strange  thing  that  neither  the 
new'inapers  nor  the  police  have  done 
much  .serious  investigation  from  the 
Club  .Abbv  clue. 


One  of  the  New  York  detectives,  him¬ 
self  certain  that  Crater  has  met  with 
foul  play  has  fastened  himself  upon  this 
clue  and  refuses  to  give  in.  But  for  the 
most  part,  the  police  have  followed 
rumors  of  the  will-o’-wisp  type  which 
invariably  crop  up  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  in  a  case  like  this. 

The  newspapers  have  done  the  same. 
Somehow,  it  has  seemed  more  dramatic 
to  look  for  Crater  alive  than  dead.  That 
may  sound  strange,  as  murder  of  a  judge 
surely  would  be  dramatic,  but  in  this 
case  it  is  true.  The  reason  is  that  if 
Crater  is  found  alive  the  significance 
will  be  that  he  disappeared  to  avoid  the 
probe  started  into  the  purchase  of 
judicial  jobs.  Reporters  and  police  tell 
you :  “There’ll  be  an  awful  explosion  if 
Crater  comes  back  and  talks.” 

But  I  doubt  that,  somehow.  Crater’s 
appointment  to  the  bench  came  as  the 
result  of  such  high  influence  that  there 
never  was  any  belief  in  official  circles 
that  he  paid  for  his  job.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  Crater  was  closely 
associated  with  Senator  Robert  \Yagner. 
One  of  his  close  associates  (not  a  per¬ 
sonal  friend)  told  me: 

“If  there  was  any  judge  on  the  bench 
who  never  had  to  pay  tribute  to  pf>liti- 
cians  it  was  Crater.  He  had  everything 
to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  going 
away.” 

Could  Mrs.  Crater  tell  the  reason? 
.Although  information  concerning  a  sup¬ 
posed  family  quarrel  has  leaked  out  since 
the  investigation  started,  newspaper  men 
assigned  to  the  Crater  summer  home  at 
Belgrade  1-ake,  Me.,  are  pretty  generally 
convinced  that  the  wife  is  honestly 
prostrated  with  grief  and  uncertainty 
concerning  her  husband’s  fate. 

I’erhaps  no  case  in  New  York’s  his¬ 
tory,  not  even  the  murder  of  the  notori¬ 
ous  gambler,  Arnold  Rothstein,  has 
aroti.sed  the  newspapers  to  such  a  pitch 
of  activity.  The  barest,  thinnest  rumors 
have  been  tracked  to  earth.  These 
rumors  have  taken  staff  men,  acting  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  police,  to  Canada. 
Maine.  Pennsylvania.  The  World  even 
Used  airplanes  to  get  its  reporters  rapidly 
to  distant  points.  The  policy  of  the 
World,  like  that  of  the  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram,  has  been  to  “follow  up”  fhe 
slightest  clew  with  one  or  more  staff 
men. 

.A'cig  York  Daily  News  must  have 
spent  a  great  amount  of  money  and  the 
time  of  a  dozen  of  its  staff  when  a 
slightly  intoxicated  Rhode  Islander  sought 
to  make  himself  interesting  in  a  speak¬ 
easy  (die  night  by  announcing  that  he 
had  been  with  Crater  on  .Aug.  16. 

.At  first,  there  seemed  to  be  a  story  in 
the  tact  that  a  new  Justice — Crater  had 
recently  been  apixiinted — had  been  unable 
to  fill  his  first  court  assignment.  That 
was  irony,  and  a  new  justice  would 
naturally  be  greatly  disappointed  by  his 
inability,  if  ill,  to  take  the  post  toward 
which  he  had  struggled  for  years.  One 
question  then  led  to  another,  with  Scott 
.Armstrong,  of  the  Telegram,  arriving 
at  the  conclusion  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  strange  about  it.  But  by  that  time 
the  World  was  already  investigating  a 
“tip",  and  George  Hall,  reporter,  and 
James  W.  Barrett,  city  editor,  were 
fighting  to  break  down  a  barrier  of  eva- 
si(di  and  silence.  The  AA'orld  scored  first 
with  the  Evening  Telegram  all  set  to  fire. 

Since  that  first  day  there  has  been  a 
successifdi  of  “scrxips”.  There  has  been 
some  glory  for  all.  First,  the  Hx'enhig 
Journal  found  Elaine  Dawn  and  exposed 
(  rater’s  night  life.  The  Daily  Mirror 
was  the  first  to  fasten  upon  the  black¬ 
mail  angle,  the  Daily  News  linked  the 
disappearance  with  a  queer  deal  in  the 
receivership  of  the  Libby  Hotel.  The 
Times,  Herald  Tribune,  Es'ening  Post 
and  .Sun  have  been  chiefly  notable  for  the 
care  with  which  they  have  tested  all  ap¬ 
parent  possibilities.  One  interesting 
scrcKip  was  that  scored  by  the  T.s-ening 
Graphie,  which  produced  the  name  of  a 
woman  informant  and  followed  with  the 
.story  of  a  husband’s  threatened  aliena¬ 
tion  of  affections  suit  against  Crater. 

Time  after  time  Crater  has  been  re¬ 
ported  “found,”  but  the  reports  all 
proved  wrong.  The  case  remains  one 
of  the  biggest  mysteries  New  York  news¬ 
papers  have  reported  in  many  a  year. 


NOW 
one  paper 
DOMINATES 


BAYONNE 

Bayonne  now  presents  to 
account  executives  and 
space  buyers  the  most 
concentrated  newspaper 
market  possible.  One 
newspaper,  The  Bayonne 
Times,  goes  into  more 
than  96  per  cent  of  the 
homes  in  this  busy  indus¬ 
trial  city.  The  only  other 
newspaper.  The  Bayonne 
Evening  News,  discon¬ 
tinued  publication  last 
month  after  eleven  years 
of  effort,  defeated  by 
The  Bayonne  Times,  a 
newspaper  that  has  held 
preference  In  Bayonne  for 
sixty  years. 


some  salient 
FACTS 

The  circulation  of  the 
Bayonne  Times  is  more 
than  four  times  that  of  all 
other  New  Jersey  news¬ 
papers  circulating  in  Bay¬ 
onne.  Bayonne  stands 
tenth  highest  in  industrial 
wage  scale  among  the 
cities  of  the  United 
States.  Every  bank  in 
Bayonne  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  in  resources  and 
deposits  during  the  first 
half  of  1930.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  suspension  of 
The  Bayonne  News  the 
ABC  circulation  of  The 
Bayonne  Times  will  show  a 
substantial  gain  for  the 
next  six  months. 

The  Bayonne 
Times 

Bayonne's  Only  Newspaper 

Bayonne,  N.  J. 
Member  ABC,  ANPA 
Harry  L.  Shaver 
Nat.  Adv.  Mgr. 
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TWO-MAGAZINE 

INTERTYPE 

(EQUIPMENT  B) 

GIVES  YOUR  FOREMAN  WHAT 
HE  WANTS  WHEN  HE  WANTS  IT 


NEWS 

CLASSIFIED 

MARKET 

FEATURES 

HEADS 

EDITORIALS 

ADVERTISEMENTS 


ANY  ‘'STRAIGHT"  MAHER 
(INCLUDING  18  POINT)  CAN 
BE  SET  ON  ANY  STANDARD- 
IZED  INTERTYPE  WITH  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  B  (TWO  MAGAZINES) 


for  fast,  economical 
"straight"  composition 


Intertypes  with  Equipment  B  (two  magazines)  set  nearly  every¬ 
thing  needed  for  a  modern  newspaper,  excepting  some  display  lines 
above  18  point  ( and  these  can  be  set  on  the  same  machines  if  equipped 
with  side  magazine  units ) . 

With  one  magazine  of  each  machine  equipped  for  news  composition, 
and  the  second  magazine  for  classified,  market,  heads,  editorial,  fea¬ 
tures,  or  advertisements,  it  is  possible  to  concentrate  as  many  machines 
as  needed  on  practically  any  run  of  copy  that  comes  in. 


Due  to  exclusive  Intertype  features,  the  main  magazines  of  these 
machines  accommodate  18  point  faces,  and  many  24  point  and  larger 
condensed  faces.  They  can  be  used  for  some  large  head-letter  faces, 
as  well  as  for  advertising  text  and  sub-display  composition.  For  still 
greater  range,  wide  34-channel  side  units  can  be  added  at  any  time, 
by  your  own  machinist,  in  your  own  plant. 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  360  Furman  St.;  Chicago,  130  North 
Franklin  St.;  New  Orleans,  816  Howard  Ave.;  San 
Francisco,  152  Fremont  St.;  Los  Angeles,  1220  South 
Maple  Ave.;  Boston,  80  Federal  St.;  Canada,  Toronto 
Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto;  London  and  Berlin. 
Distributors  throughout  the  world. 


By  increasing  the  flexibility  of  your  composing  room  and  eliminat¬ 
ing  many  magazine  replacements.  Intertypes  with  Equipment  B  effect 
a  substantial  saving  of  time,  help  to  reduce  page  costs,  and  tend  to 
speed  up  closing  of  forms. 

Investigate  the  possibilities  of  these  machines  for  your  work.  The 
facilities  of  Intertype  Corporation  are  at  your  disposal  at  all  times. 
We  should  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  assist  you  with  any  composing 
room  problem. 


NO  STANDARDIZED  INTERTYPE 
HAS  EVER  BECOME  OBSOLETE 


i"  Intfrtypf  Trtpal  NVws  and  Vnciip  Hold. 


/ 
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DAILY’S  DIVERSIFIED  CROP  CAMPAIGN 
ADDED  TO  FARM  BUYING  POWER 

Minneapolis  Tribune  Feels  Success  Has  Attended  Its  Nine- 
Year  Effort  to  Change  Farmers  from  “Single  Crop”  Idea” 

— General  Income  Has  Increased  71  Per  Cent 


results  of  an  unusual  and  suc- 
cessful  campaign  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  to  develon  farm  and  business 
buying  power  at  the  same  time,  are  l^ing 
told  to  New  York  and  eastern  business 


Charles  F.  Collisson  displaying  bank¬ 
note  lined  bird's  nest. 

groups  by  F.  E.  Murphy,  publisher  and 
his  agricultural  editor,  Charles  F. 
Collisson. 

Mr.  Collisson  addressed  the  Cleveland 
convention  of  the  American  Bankers 
.\ssociation  last  week  on  “The  Great 
Come-Back  of  Agriculture.”  He  attacked 
vigorously  the  idea  that  “good  farming 
with  livestock”  is  depressed.  He  proved 
with  an  array  of  statistics  that  while 
grain  and  cotton  growers,  “single-crop 
farmers”  are  being  deflated,  the  dairy¬ 
men.  cattle  feeders,  swine  growers, 
poultrymen  and  livestock  farmers  have 
high  buying  power. 

Mr.  Collisson  aroused  a  great  deal  of 
interest  at  the  bankers  convention  when 
he  displayed  a  curiosity — a  bird’s  nest 
which  had  a  five  dollar  bill  woven  in 
it  among  swamp  grass  and  feathers.  In 
showing  it  to  H.  L.  Jarhoe,  president  of 
the  Drovers  National  Bank  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  at  the  Cleveland  convention 
he  said : 

"Enock  Peterson,  a  substantial  farmer 
living  near  Arden,  Minn.,  gave  me  the 
nest.  In  giving  it  to  me,  he  said.  ‘When 
you  go  to  the  convention  tell  those 
hankers  that  we  Minnesota  farmers  are 
far  from  broke  and  that  the  birds  on 
my  farm  use  money  to  line  their  nests?’  ” 

The  Tribune’s  movement  to  induce 
single  croppers  to  change  to  a  more 
stable  system  of  farming  in  the  grain 
belt,  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas  and  Mon¬ 
tana.  was  started  by  the  Tribune  in  1021. 

Mr.  Murphy,  himself  a  successful 
farmer,  came  back  from  a  grain  farm 
to  the  Tribune  as  publisher  when  agri¬ 
culture  and  business  both  had  suffered 
from  the  tremendous  post-war  deflation. 
He  did  not  favor  certain  forms  of 
political  or  legislative  “farm  relief”  like 
price  fixing  by  Congress,  or  “equaliza¬ 
tion  fees”  or  subsidies. 

He  began,  however,  a  definite  cam¬ 
paign  to  improve  farm  conditions,  not  in 
Washington  but  on  northwestern  farms. 
He  said.  “This  problem  is  too  big  for 
farmers  to  solve  alone.  But  it  can  be 
solved  by  enlisting  the  svmpathetic 
assistance  of  bu.siness  and  banking,  rail¬ 
road  and  mercantile  interests.” 

Mr.  Collisson,  an  experienced  farm 
paper  man,  was  engaged  as  farm  editor. 

full-page,  illustrated  feature  on  farm 
development  was  made  a  regular  Sunday 
department  every  week.  The  stories 
were  largely  about  the  actual  activities 
of  business  men  in  building  up  sub¬ 
stantial.  successful  farming  in  their 
communities. 

This  feature  proved  popular,  not  only 
among  farmers  but  among  business  men. 
“We  soon  found  out  that  practically 


every  man  of  affairs  is  a  farmer  and 
farm  owner,  even  in  the  city,”  says  the 
publisher.  “We  knew  already  that  the 
prosperity  of  New  York  and  Minneapolis 
and  all  of  America,  is  bound  up  in  the 
progress  of  agriculture.  Our  task  was 
to  get  these  men  to  lend  the  farmer  their 
own  genius  for  organization,  cost  ac¬ 
counting,  efficient  production,  as  well  as 
the  money  to  finance  the  changing  over 
to  diversified,  livestock  farming.” 

The  farm  editor  travels  all  over  the 
four  states,  observing  farm  development 
at  first  hand.  He  visits  thousands  ot 
farms,  writes  of  successful  farm  experi¬ 
ences  and  methods,  addresses  an  average 
of  two  audiences  of  business  men  and 
farmers  weekly. 

Besides  the  weekly  farm  page,  full 
news  coverage  is  given  the  big  fairs  and 
livestock  shows,  farm  gatherings  and 
conventions,  with  constant  running  com¬ 
ment  on  the  editorial  page. 

As  circulation  builders,  these  featuies 
proved  constructive,  Mr.  Collis.son  said, 
yet  Mr.  Murphy  refused  to  let  them  be 
"sold”  in  the  ordinary  way.  .A  healthy 
growth  has  followed  both  in  town  and 
country,  according  to  Mr.  Collisson,  but 
Mr.  Murphy  has  frowned  on  any  attempt 
to  capitalize  the  campaign  until  the  actual 
results  in  the  field,  in  buihling  up  the 
whole  territory  for  nearly  nine  years, 
could  be  definitely  measured.  That  time 
has  now  been  reached,  officials  say. 

The  Tribune  aided  in  the  formation  of  a 
$10.(KX1,<XX)  corporation,  the  .Agricultural 
Credit  Corporation,  organized  to  lend 
money  to  distressed  farmers  and  grain 
growers,  to  stock  up  farms  with  cattle 
and  sheep.  Six  million  dollars  have  been 
loaned  on  three-year  notes,  of  which  more 
than  $.3,5CX),(XX)  has  lieen  repaid,  12,500 
farmers  benefitted. 

The  Tribune  is  also  conducting  a  pure¬ 
bred  sire  campaign  in  Minnesota  and  has 
financed  a  similar  drive  of  the  Greater 
North  Dakota  .Association  in  that  state. 
.A  corps  of  experienced  livestock  sales¬ 
men  go  to  a  Minnesota  county,  get  the 
county  bankers  association  to  lend  money 
to  farmers  to  buy  better  bulls,  of  goo<l 
breeding,  and  then  go  out  into  the  coun¬ 
try  and  sell  sires  to  farmers. 

Results  of  the.se  activities  are  huge 
gains  in  farm  income.  Since  1921,  the 
general  farm  income  in  the  four  states 
leaped  upward  71  jjer  cent,  or  $661,- 
(XXl.tXX).  an  average  of  $1678  per  farm. 

Both  the  publisher  and  farm  editor  are 
farming  enthusiasts.  The  former  was 
raised  on  a  Wisconsin  farm  that  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  his  father  into  a  livestock  and 
diversified  enterprise  exactly  as  the  son 
is  now  trying  to  induce  northwest  farm¬ 
ers  to  do  likewise. 

Today  F.  E.  Murphy,  publisher,  is  one 
of  the  leading  Holstein  cattle  brealers 
of  America.  His  Femco  farms,  near 
Breckenridge,  Minn.,  embracing  4,000 


We  are  today  conduct- 
ing  Special  .Advertising 
Campaigns  for  News¬ 
papers  in 

New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  De¬ 
troit,  Boston,  St. 
Louis  and  other 
cities. 

Let  us  tell  you  alx)ut 
the  additional  lineage  we 
are  securing  for  them. 

John  B.  Gallagher  Co., 
45  West  45th  Street 
New  York  City 


acres,  are  a  great  show  place  of  the 
northwest.  Imported  Percheron  horses, 
Holstein  cows,  pure-bred  bulls,  Shrop¬ 
shire  sheep  and  highly  bred  swine  mani¬ 
fest  his  own  faith  in  the  things  he  is 
advocating. 

Mr.  Collisson,  in  his  youth,  worked  on 
.several  daily  newspapers  in  the  middle 
west,  among  them  the  Kconkuk  (la.) 
Constitution-Democrat  and  the  Des 
Moines  Leader.  He  spent  15  years  as 
editor  of  farm  papers.  Before  joining 
the  Tribune  he  was  on  Farm,  Stock  and 
Home  of  Minneapolis. 

NEW  PULLIAM  COMPANY 

Indiana  Newspaper*,  Inc.,  to  Issue 

1,000  Shares  of  No  Par  Value  Stock 

Articles  of  incorporation  were  filed  last 
week  by  Indiana  Newspapers,  Inc.,  with 
its  home  office  in  Lebanon,  Ind.,  w’ith  the 
secretary  of  state.  They  provide  for  the 
issuance  of  1,000  shares  of  common  stock 
without  par  value. 

Incorporators  are  Eugene  C.  Pulliam, 
president  of  the  Pulliam  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  which  owns  a  string  of  newspapers 
in  Indiana  and  Oklahoma,  Jess  Batter- 
son  and  N.  G.  Mason. 

Pulliam  has  for  many  years  been  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lebanon  Reporter.  He  also 
publishes  the  Linton  (Ind.)  Citisen,  and 
last  week  purchased  Walter  H.  Ball’s 
interest  in  the  Huntinffton  Herald-Press, 
and  took  over  the  management  of  the 
I’incennes  Sun.  afternoon  paper,  and  the 
Vincennes  Commercial,  morning. 

SCHRIVER  TAKES  NEW  POST 

Charles  F.  Schriver,  formerly  an  ac- 
cf)unt  executive  with  Albert  Frank  & 
Co.,  has  become  affiliated  with  H.  XV. 
Kastor  and  .Sons,  Chicago  agency  in 
their  financial  and  transportation  divi¬ 
sion  in  a  similar  capacity. 

ATTACKING  IMMODEST  SHOWS 

The  .Scranton  (Pa.)  Republican  re¬ 
cently  launched  a  campaign  against  im¬ 
modest  .shows  in  the  burlesque  theatre 
there. 


4-A’S  PRESIDENT  ENDS 
WESTERN  TOUR 

Benson  Report*  Newspaper  Publitheri 

Eager  to  Cut  Advertising  Costs 
May  Hold  Regional  Meet, 
ings  This  Winter 

John  Benson,  president  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  .Association  of  .Advertising  .Agen¬ 
cies,  returned  to  his  New  York  offce 
October  6  after  a  four-week  trip  which 
took  him  down  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
back  through  the  South. 

He  returned  with  a  belief,  based  on 
his  conversations  with  publishers,  that 
newspaper  men  are  likely  to  hold 
regional  meetings  in  at  least  three  or 
four  cities  this  winter  to  discuss  their 
problems.  He  said  publishers  had  ex¬ 
pressed  a  keen  interest  in  reducing  the 
cost  of  selling  and  servicing  national  ad¬ 
vertising,  in  standardizing  the  amount 
of  local  trade  aid  to  be  given  to  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  in  reducing  the  amount  of 
free  publicity  carried.  One  publisher 
said  that  free  publicity  cost  him  $2,500 
a  week  for  the  print  paper  and  overhead 
expenses  involved ;  yet  he  felt  that  he 
could  not  cut  out  such  material  while 
his  competitors  printed  it. 

Mr.  Benson  also  discussed  agency 
problems  with  the  members  of  his  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  in  some  places  met  with 
broadcasters  to  take  up  matters  affect¬ 
ing  advertising  by  radio. 

He  attended  the  two-day  convention 
of  the  Pacific  Advertising  Clubs  .Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Medford,  Ore.,  and  then  visited 
Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco.  Los 
Angeles,  Dallas.  Houston,  San  -Antonio, 
New  Orleans,  Birmingham  and  .Atlanta. 


PHILLIPS  VISITING  U.  S. 

Joseph  B.  Phillips,  head  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  bureau  of  the  Xe^v  York  Herald 
Tribune,  arrived  in  New  York  last  week 
on  a  five-w'eek's  vacation.  Most  of  his 
time  will  be  spent  with  his  family  in 
Kentucky. 


For  an  example 

of  the  perfection  of  the 
art  of  newspaper  stereo¬ 
typing,  we  refer  you  to 

©Ijp  Nnii  f  nrk  (Fimpa 

This  newspaper  obtains 
its  superb  results  by  a 
combination  of  Automatic 
Autoplate  Machines  and 

Motley  Mats 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


>  s. 
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/nternational 
News 
Photos 


Times  Scoops  the  Town 
On  Series  Pictures 

The  ashington  Times  scoopeil  the  town  yesterday 
on  aetion  pietures  of  the  opening  game  of  the  World 
Series. 

The  Redhead  Edition,  eontaining  pietures  of 
Presiilcnt  Hoover  jireparing  to  throw  tlie  first  ball 
anti  three  exciting  plays  during  the  course  of  the  game, 
was  the  only  afternoon  paper  carrying  actual  pictur**s 
of  the  big  sports  event. 

The  Times  duplicated  this  feat  again  today. 

This  remarkable  journalistic  achievement  was  made 
possible  through  the  co*operation  of  the  Ludington 
Line,  which  operates  planes  on  an  hourly  schetiule 
bf‘tween  (Camden  and  Washington,  the  trip  taking  just 
an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

Taxicabs  rushed  the  plates  from  Washington  Airport 
to  the  Photographic  and  Engraving  Department  of 
The  Times. 

Are  you  keeping  up  with  The  Times?  The  Times 
is  always  FIRST — with  both  news  anil  pictures. 
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From  Page  One,  Wanhinglon  Timm,  October  2,  1930 

“We  scooped  the  town!”  was  the  satisfied  cry  of  International 
News  Photo  clients  all  over  the  country  when  they  had  checked  tip 
their  World  Series  picture  “heats”.  International  News  Photos  is 
proud  of  this  record,  not  hecause  it  is  unusual,  hut  hecaiise  it 
maintains  its  record  of  being 

ALW  AYS  FIRST  W ITH  BIG  NEW  S  PICTURES 

If  you  have  not  yet  availed  yourself  of  this  outstanding  picture 
service's  facilities,  write  or  wire  today. 
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- THE 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
Inter-Office  Correspondence 

From:  OSCAR  C.  ROESEN,  Vice-President  and  Sales  Manager 
To:  HENRY  A.  WISE  WOOD,  President 

IN  THE  issues  of  Exlitor  &  Publisher  of  September  27th  and  October  4th  there  appear 
advertisements  of  a  press  builder  in  which  were  printed  records  of  press  production  which,  it 
was  said,  had  been  made  by  three  new  octuple  presses  running  in  the  East  Side  plant  of 
a  prominent  New  York  newspaper. 

These  advertisements  stated  that  during  July  the  net  average  production  of  these 
presses  was  “  34,674  papers  per  hour  (17,337  collected  papers)’’;  that  “for  fifteen  days 
during  this  period  the  average  net  production  was  42,538  papers  per  hour  (21,269  collected 
papers)’’;  that  “  one  run  of  44  pages  showed  a  net  production  of  45,316  papers  per  hour 
(22,658  collected  papers)’’;  and  that  “  a  run  of  56  pages  showed  a  net  production  of  43,470 
papers  per  hour  (21,735  collected  papers)’’. 

As  one  who  sees  these  presses  at  work  may  be  unable  to  understand  how  such  “  averages 
per  hour  ’’  as  are  credited  to  them  can  have  been  made,  it  may  be  well  for  you  to  throw 
some  light  upon  the  matter. 

I  call  your  attention  to  these  advertisements  only  because  they  are  obviously  a  rejoinder 
to  the  Wood  advertisements  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  of  August  23rd  and  September 
6th.  In  the  Wood  advertisements  it  was  stated  that  the  first  Wood  press  purchased  by 
THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  using  only  one  folder,  had  printed  the  equivalent  of  over  one 
hundred  and  seven  million'uncollected  products  during  the  previous  twenty-six  months, 
and  that  its  net  hourly  average  rate  of  production  had  run  as  high  as  42,680  copies 

While  it  is  apparent  that  a  press  running  at  the  speed  of  the  Wood,  which  ranges  from 
50,000  to  55,000  an  hour,  can  give  the  net  hourly  averages  of  production  claimed  for  that 
press,  it  is  not  clear  how  it  is  possible  for  presses  running  at  lower  speeds,  which  in  the 
plant  referred  to,  I  am  informed,  range  from  40,000  to  44,000  an  hour,  to  give  the  net 
hourly  averages  of  production  claimed  for  these  machines. 

Would  it  not  be  wise  to  publish  the  facts? 

October  6th,  1930 


OSCAR  C.  ROESEN 
Vice-President  and  Sales  Manager 


ACTS 


From:  HENRY  A.  WISE  WOOD,  President 


To:  OSCAR  C.  ROESEN,  Vice-President  and  Sales  Manager 


THE  FACTS  to  which  you  refer  are  as  follows: 

On  Monday,  September  29th,  I  was  at  the  East  Side  plant  of  the  newspaper  in  question, 
where  1  asked  to  be  shown  how  such  hourly  rates  of  production  as  are  mentioned  in  the 
advertisements  to  which  you  refer  were  possible. 

On  the  Wall  Street  Edition,  which  I  saw  printed,  there  were  used  two  new  octuple 
presses  and  an  older  press.  One  of  the  new  presses  was  fitted  with  a  tachometer,  upon 
which  the  highest  figure  was  48,000;  the  other  was  without  a  tachometer.  The  first  new 
press  printed  its  share  of  the  edition  in  17  minutes,  and  the  second  in  16.  The  first  ran  at  a 
speed  ranging  between  40,000  and  44,000  an  hour,  and  the  other,  which  I  timed  with  stop¬ 
watch  and  press-counter,  ran  at  about  the  same  speed.  The  switchboard  of  both  presses 
1  was  told  was  set  to  a  limited  speed  of  48,000  an  hour.  On  each  press  a  breakage  of 
paper  occurred,  which  consumed  on  the  first  press  four  minutes  and  fifty-six  seconds.  The 
paper  break  on  the  second  press  came  just  before  the  end  of  the  run  and  the  edition  was  off 
before  the  press  got  going  again. 

All  presses  were  charged  with  full  paper  rolls  at  the  beginning  of  the  run,  so  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  replenish  paper  rolls  at  any  time  during  the  edition.  I  was  informed  by 
those  in  charge  that  no  run  in  this  plant  is  long  enough  to  require  a  change  of  full-sized 
paper  rolls,  except  in  the  event  of  a  press  breakdown,  when  the  remaining  presses  are  run 
long  enough  to  catch  up.  When  asked  what  was  done  with  the  paper  butts  of  various 
sizes  that  were  left  after  the  Wall  Street  run,  for  instance,  I  was  told  that  these  were  used 
up  on  slow  runs.  As  the  presses  in  this  plant,  according  to  those  in  charge,  are  not  run 
for  a  full  hour,  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  an  hourly  production  average.  Therefore  it  is 
inaccurate  to  use  the  term  “  hourly  average  ”  to  describe  a  group  of  press  runs  pieced 
together,  each  of  which  is  too  short  to  require  stops  for  paper  roll  replenishment. 

If  the  production  of  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  Wood  Press  was  figured  upon  the  same 
basis  -  that  is  to  say,  by  omitting  all  time  consumed  in  paper  changes  —  its  average  would 
be  50,000  an  hour  or  better,  or  25,000  or  more  collected  products. 

To  return  to  the  plant  under  discussion.  Its  presses  are  not  using  paper  reels.  As 
paper  replenishment  in  this  plant  is  unnecessary  during  important  runs,  there  is  no  need 
for  reels.  However,  were  a  run  to  be  long  enough  to  exhaust  full  paper  rolls  and  require 
replenishment,  then  these  presses  would  have  to  be  stopped  dead  for  roll  replacement,  with 
an  unavoidable  loss  of  time. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  were  the  East  Side  presses  run  for  a  full  hour,  with  the 
replenishment  of  paper  rolls  which  such  a  run  entails,  no  such  averages  of  production 
could  be  made  by  them  as  those  with  which  they  have  been  credited. 

In  the  records  of  the  Wood  press  printed  by  us  there  appeared  no  run  so  short  as  to  be 
without  lost  time  for  paper  changes.  These  runs,  in  fact,  covered  very  long  periods  of  time, 
ranging  irom  two  to  six-and-a-half  hours  of  steady  work.  For  instance,  between  the  start 
of  a  Friday  morning’s  edition  and  the  end  of  Saturday  night’s  work,  which  includes  during 
Friday  daytime  the  printing  of  a  drama  and  feature  section,  the  Wood  press  of  THE  NEW 
YORK  TIMES  is  usually  at  work  for  eighteen-and-a-half  hours. 


October  7th,  19.^0 


HENRY  A.  WISE  WOOD 

■  President 
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SPLITTING  THE  APPROPRIATION 

Tex  general  advertisers,  with  total  expenditures 
for  advertising  in  1929  totalling  more  than 
$37,000,0(X),  spent  40  per  cent  of  that  amount  in 
daily  newspapers.  General  magazines  were  next  in 
order  with  29  per  cent  of  the  total  appropriation, 
more  than  twice  the  proportion  spent  for  billboards 
and  signs,  the  third  largest  item  on  the  list.  Printed 
matter  stands  fourth,  slightly  lower  than  billboards, 
while  broadcasting,  the  fifth  medium,  received  about 
one-sixth  of  the  amount  used  for  newspapers.  Trade 
journals,  farm  publications,  and  car-cards  follow  in 
the  order  named,  the  latter  two  having  e.xtremely 
small  portions  of  the  budget. 

While  the  figures  published  on  another  page  of 
this  issue  are  complete  for  these  advertisers,  they 
represent  only  a  small  portion  of  the  nation’s  adver¬ 
tising  bill  and  the  breakdown  by  media  is  scientific¬ 
ally  accurate  only  as  far  as  it  applies  to  the  firms 
listed.  It  is  an  interesting  bit  of  information  in  a 
field  concerning  which  definite,  authorized  data  has 
been  extremely  scanty.  Yet,  for  all  its  admittedly 
fragmentary  nature,  the  allotment  of  appropriations 
to  the  various  important  media  coincides  remarkably 
with  estimates  made  by  well-informed  users  of  adver¬ 
tising  during  tbe  past  few  years. 

Total  appropriations  for  advertising  of  all  kinds 
last  year  have  been  estimated  at  SI. 400.000.000.  Of 
this  amount,  some  $450,000,000  is  estimated  to  have 
gone  for  the  purchase  of  newspaper  advertising  space 
by  retail  merchants,  leaving  $950,000, OfK)  for  other 
advertising  uses.  Newspaper  classified  space  proba¬ 
bly  accounted  for  $150,00!1.000,  leaving  $SO0,()00,0(K) 
for  general  advertising  in  all  classes  of  media.  Gen¬ 
eral  advertising  in  dailv  newspapers  last  year  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  more  than  $2.50,000.000.  placing  it  between 
32  and  35  per  cent  of  the  total.  Magazine  advertis¬ 
ing  approximated  $200,000,000,  or  about  25  per  cent. 
Estimates  of  the  smaller  units  arc  not  so  reliable,  ex¬ 
cept  that  for  radio  time  on  the  national  net-works, 
which  was  $18,700,000.  or  slightly  under  4  per  cent 
of  the  total  available  for  general  appropriations. 
Cost  of  talent  and  telephonic  connections  would 
doubtless  bring  the  total  for  radio  close  to  the  7  per 
cent  allotted  hy  the  10  selected  advertisers.  Printed 
matter  is  used  by  most  advertisers,  but  few  make  it 
a  major  element  of  their  campaigns,  while  trade 
journals,  farm  publications,  and  car-cards  are  used 
in  various  ways  and  to  various  degrees,  depending 
tipon  the  locality  and  the  product. 

href'  your  chin  uf',  son,  and  7rork  yonr  nrzes 
nose! 

LITERATURE  IN  THE  HOME 

The  burden  of  making  .Americans  readers  of  gocxl 
literature  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  the  in¬ 
structors  in  the  schools  and  colleges,  says  W.  T. 
Couch,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Press. 
\\  e  .find  his  statement  commented  on  by  Jacksonz'illr 
(Ha.)  Titnrs-rnion  and  Xashvillr  (Tenn.)  Ten¬ 
nesson,  both  holding  that  a  taste  for  good  literature 
usually  starts  in  the  home.  The  latter  newspaper  says 
that  there  is  too  much  of  a  tendency  among  parents 
to  hold  teachers  responsible  for  the  educational  de¬ 
velopment  of  youth.  We  are  in  agreement  with  that 
view. 

.\  grave  fault  in  modern  dome.stic  life  is  the  lack 
of  time,  or  dis|)ositi<in.  to  read,  except  superficially. 
The  counter-attractions  of  radio,  automobile,  movie 
are  beginning  to  strike  deadly  blows  against  culture, 
and  intellectual  superficiality  is  increasingly  apparent. 
The  endless,  tireless,  immense  volume  of  mere  enter¬ 
tainment  that  gushes  across  the  land  by  day  and 
night  threatens  to  make  us  a  race  of  know-nothings. 
No  loving  act  by  a  parent  can  be  more  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  helpfulness  to  a  child  than  a  stern  order  to 
spend  a  specified  time  each  day  in  reading.  Speaking 
only  for  our  own  profession,  no  need  is  more  real 
than  educating  people  to  discriminate  Ix-tween  solid, 
l>eneficial.  mind-developing  matter  printed  on  news¬ 
print  and  the  flood  of  cheap,  time-wasting  trivialities 
which  enters  every  modern  home  hy  e\ery  do(<r  and 
window.  Editors  do  well  when  they  encourage,  by 
any  means,  their  readers  to  read  and  think.  There 
is  a  neglect  of  the  mind  of  a  child  which  is  as 
culpable  as  neglect  of  its  body. 

I'rrsisicnt  criticism  of  the  f'rcss  in  F.ng’and 
is  called  " pressol'hohia.” 


Hatred  stirreth  up  strifes:  but  love  coveretb 
all  sins. — Proverbs,  X;  12. 

WHAT  OF  THE  NEW? 

Hamilton  FYFE,  writing  in  world's  Press 
Xczvs,  of  Ix)ndon,  compares  old  and  new 
journalism  thus; 

“The  old  journalism  was  dull  and  blind  to  signs 
of  change,  but  it  had  ideals,  it  had  a  sense  of  re- 
sptmsibility,  it  believed  that  its  duty  was  to  inform 
public  opinion  and  educate.  It  might  ha%-e  taken  for 
its  motto:  ‘Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim’.st  at  be  thy 
country’s,  thy  God’s,  and  truth’s.’ 

“The  new  journalism  feels  itself  under  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  encourage  and  draw  out  all  that  is  best  in  the 
national  character.  It  is  not  concerned  to  do 
more  than  fill  its  ‘news’  columns  with  readable 
stuff.  *  ♦  *  The  advertisement  manager  repre- 
fsents  the  most  powerful  element  in  the  newspaper 
office  today.  *  *  *  The  getting  of  advertisements 

is  more  important  than  anything  else.  ♦  *  * 

.Almost  all  newspajK-rs  now  belong  to  companies  and 
must  pay  dividends  on  stock  that  has  been  freely 
watered.  *  *  *  There  are  newspapers  still  which 
keep  up  a  high  level  of  comment  and  criticism,  which 
do  educate  and  enlarge  the  understanding  of  their 
readers.”  In  conclusion  the  editor  of  London  Daily 
Herald  expresses  the  opinion  that  such  newspapers  as 
Manchester  Guardian,  which  retains  its  intelligence  and 
ideals,  will  live  to  set  an  example  to  others  “when 
the  era  of  the  commercial  press  has  passed  away.” 

Mr.  Fyfe,  we  take  it,  was  writing  of  the  English 
press. 

We  had  in  mind  to  comment  on  this  view  this 
week,  in  reference  to  the  .\merican  press,  with  our 
psual  confidence  in  the  basic  character,  fundamental 
sense  of  ptiblic  service  and  genuine  idealism  of  the 
.American  newspaper,  no  matter  what  commercialism 
may  involve  it  at  the  present  time.  Rut,  just  then, 
we  chanced  to  read  copy  on  an  interview  with  Harry 
R.  Haines,  publisher  of  the  Pater. ^on  (N.I.I  Prreninq 
.VcTc.r.  wherein  that  gentleman  said  he  felt  his  news¬ 
paper  owed  nothing  better  than  news  service  and  en¬ 
tertainment  to  its  city,  state  and  nation.  He  would 
not  lift  his  finger,  he  said,  to  stop  the  pillage  of  the 
city  hall,  were  the  act  committed  in  his  presence, 
but  would  content  himself  with  publishing  tbe  bare 
news  of  the  event.  He  finds  people  of  bis  city  un¬ 
grateful  and  hating  a  newspaper  which  attempts  to 
defend  public  causes,  whereas  they  appreciate  a 
“pussy-footer.”  In  other  words,  7'o.r  populi  may  go 
lo  the  rim  of  hades  and  jump  merrily  into  the  boiling 
lava  so  far  as  Mr.  Haines  is  concerned.  He  is  in 
business. 

It  must  not  be  tmderst<XKl  that  we  regard  Mr. 
Haines’  policy  as  typical  of  the  .American  press.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  so  unusual  that  his  sentiments  are 
entitled  to  a  headline  in  this  week’s  issue,  though  Mr. 
Haines  is  not  prominent  in  newspat>erdom.  his  city 
is  a  relatively  small  manufacturing  center  and  his 
paper  only  an  average  example  of  journalism  in  that 
type  of  community. 

We  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Fyfe’s  charges  against 
the  new  journalism  are  generally  true  as  applied  to 
the  .American  press,  that  editors  feel  no  public 
obligation,  that  the  object  is  merely  to  fill  the  pages 
with  readable  stufiT.  that  nothing  counts  so  much  as 
advertising  and  that  dividends  must  be  earned  at  all 
costs  on  watered  cat)italizations  of  newspaper  com¬ 
panies. 

Rut  the  interview  with  Mr.  Haines,  despite  its 
limited  >;’gnificance.  has  left  the  editor  in  no  mood 
to  discuss  the  question  of  the  commercialization  of 
the  .American  press  this  week. 

Despite  the  wailiiifi  and  tinashin!i  of  teeth 
oT'cr  hard  times  in  journalism  the  solemn  fact 
remains  that  this  year  favorably  compares  ivith 
1**28.  \ehich  :cc  celebrated  as  a  bumper  only  24 
months  ago. 


A  NUISANCE? 

SQU.ARELY  and  seriously,  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  Bulletin  of  the  .American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  the  egregrious  William  .\llen 
White  asks  his  colleagues,  “Is  the  Newspaper  a  Nui¬ 
sance?” 

.Are  we  not,  he  asks,  seriously  invading  the  rights 
of  the  individual  for  no  good  purpose  except  to  make 
money  for  the  publisher? 

Have  we  the  right  to  print  salacious  details  oi 
trials,  or  news,  which  while  not  technically  obscene 
appeals  to  low  instincts?  Is  the  deadline  the  taste  of 
the  most  depraved  section  of  our  reading  public? 

Are  we  all  quacks?  Have  we  purified  our  col¬ 
umns  by  refusing  to  accept  the  bribe  direct  only  to 
take  the  bribe  indirect  in  seeking  circulation  through 
the  salacious  and  the  pornographic? 

These,  in  essence,  are  the  questions  he  puts  to  the 
editors  of  .American  newspapers,  to  those  who  are 
self-respecting  and  decent  and  hold  that  theirs  is  an 
honorable  profession. 

Without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  we  know  how  Bill 
White  and  his  associates  on  the  Emporia  (Kan.) 
Gazette  would  answer.  Their  denial  can  be  heard 
from  Maine  to  Mexico  and  it  is  echoed  by  the  vast 
majority  of  .American  dailies,  large  and  small 
throughout  the  land. 

That  his  charges  can  Ik;  applied  with  some  truth 
to  a  section  of  the  press  is  un<icniable.  That  these 
journals  attain  large  circulation,  and  often  lucrative 
advertising,  is  also  undeniable.  Rut  that  their  t\-pe 
of  journalism  is  always  successful,  no  matter  where 
it  is  introduced,  is  not  true,  for  among  the  many 
wrecks  and  cripples  along  the  journalistic  lanes,  not 
a  few  are  of  those  which  tried  the  filth  formula  on 
communities  which  preferred  other  diets. 

No,  Mr.  W  hite,  .American  journalism  in  the  mass 
is  not  a  nuisance.  It  doesn’t  scale  bedroom  balconies. 
It  doesn’t  steal  pictures.  It  doesn’t  stress  sex  de¬ 
pravity.  It  doesn’t  exploit  crime.  In  fact  it  leans  so 
hard  toward  the  sweetness  and  light  philosophy,  the 
glorification  of  things  as  they  are.  that  occasionally 
one  longs  for  a  nuisance  like  the  yo'ung  man  who 
wrote  “What’s  the  Matter  with  Kansas?” 

The  .American  press  has  always  had  its  contingent 
willing  to  dig  in  sewers  and  tickle  the  baser  emo¬ 
tions.  The  demand  for  smut  tixlay  is  probably  no 
greater  than  it  has  ever  been  and  the  supply  is  not 
so  abundant  as  it  was,  say.  four  or  live  years  ago. 
No  lasting  success  has  been  reared  upon  such  a  foun¬ 
dation.  The  journalism  that  has  handed  down  tradi¬ 
tions  revered  if  not  wklely  followed  today  has  been 
based  largely  up<in  fearless  service  to  tbe  public, 
printing  the  news  fully,  commenting  on  it  frankly, 
and  very  often  in  the  process,  winning  plenty  of 
opprobrium  as  a  public  nuisance.  Current  revela¬ 
tions  of  national  and  municipal  affairs  indicate  a  new 
opportunity  for  this  variety  of  journalistic  gad-flies. 

Our  gue.^s  that  the  press  gag  by  the  Go'ceni- 
ment  of  Ontario  '[couldn't  last  long  or  harm 
Toronto  .Star  [kas  acr urate — it  teas  called  off 
in  a  hurry  tchen  the  rcspon.tihlc  authority 
learned  that  there  is  an  inei'itable  recoil  to  such 
autocratic  measures. 

GOOD  MANNERS 

The  editor  of  The  Carnegie  Magazine  criticizes 
the  newspaper  press  for  bad  manners  in  omitting 
the  title  “Mr.”  in  news  repirts  and  interviews. 
It  is  particularly  rough  when,  in  an  interview,  a 
person  is  quoted  as  saying  that  “Ibxjver’’  did  so  and 
so,  whereas  the  interviewed  person  in  conversation 
had  Ix-en  respectful.  It  is  unfair  to  put  respectable 
people  on  the  same  footing  as  criminals  and  low 
characters.  The  amount  of  space  saved  through  the 
elimination  of  res|K'ctful,  iiolite  terms,  does  not  com¬ 
pensate  for  harm  done,  in  the  view  of  the  editor. 

We  believe  that  most  newspapers  use  respectful 
terms  in  referring  to  people  who  deserve  respect,  but 
there  is  a  type  of  journalist  who  Ixlieves^  it 
democratic  to  call  all  males  by  their  sir  names,  atter 
the  first  mention  of  the  full  name.  .All  women,  how¬ 
ever,  rate  a  title,  except  notorious  women  who  mav 
be  called  by  their  given  names.  We  are  tot 
economy  of  space  and  democracy,  but  not  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  common  amenities  of  life.  ‘‘Hoover 
is  to  us  a  jarring  note.  So  is  “the  Jones  woman. 

In  z'icze  of  the  character  of  their  rezvlations 
.\'czi'  York  politital  reporters  ought  to  go  armed. 


•>  , 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


rOL  AMOX  G.  CARTER,  publisher, 

Fort  IVorfh  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram, 

•  ho  has  attended  every  world  series 
Tince  1905.  was  guest  of  Commissioner 
kenesaw  Mountain  Landis  in  the  latter’s 
box  at  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  games 
between  the  Cardinals  and  Athletics  in 
St.  Louis. 

Henry  B.  Russell,  editor,  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union,  spoke  Wednesday  at  an 
open  meeting  of  the  Pittsfield  College 
club  at  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

E.  J.  Stackpole,  Jr.,  treasurer,  Harris- 
(Pa.)  Telegraph  and  Mrs.  Stack- 
pole  spent  the  past  week  end  on  Long 
Island,  X.  Y.,  as  guests  of  the  latter’s 
brother-in-law,  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Douglas  S.  Moore. 

Frederick  Landis,  editor  of  the 
logansport  (Ind.)  Pharos-Tribune,  re- 
centlv  signed  a  contract  to  give  a  15- 
minute  talk  over  radio  station  WLW, 
Cincinnati  every  Friday  evening  for  one 
year.  He  began  Oct.  3.  under  the  radio 
title  of  “The  Hoosier  Editor.” 

Mrs.  William  Dwight,  editor,  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript,  recently  addressed 
the  Chicopee  Falls  Women’s  club. 

William  Hallstcad,  president  of  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Sun,  and  Mrs.  Hall- 
stead.  are  parents  of  a  son  born  recently. 

Mrs.  V^ance  C.  McCormick,  wife  of 
the  publisher,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening 
Sews  and  Morning  Patriot,  has  been 
elected  third  vice-president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Girl  Scouts  at  the  sixteenth  annual 
convention  in  Indianapolis. 

W.  F.  Muse,  editor.  Mason  City  (la.) 
Globe-Gaecttc,  has  returned  from  a 
week's  motor  tour  through  western  Iowa 
and  Xebraska.  He  visited  the  Lincoln 
(Xebr.)  Star,  recently  acquired  by  the 
Lee  Syndicate  of  which  the  (jlobe- 
Garette  is  a  member. 

Ralph  R.  Cronise,  publisher,  Albany 
(Ore.)  Democrat-Herald,  left  on  a  trip 
to  California  last  week. 

U.  S.  Senator  .Arthur  H.  Vandenberg. 
publisher.  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald 
and  a  former  director  of  the  .Associated 
Press,  was  honored  with  a  life  member¬ 
ship  in  York  lodge.  F.  &  .\.  M.,  at  a 
dinner  in  Masonic  temple.  Grand  Rapids, 
Oct.  1. 

.A.  0.  H.  Grier,  editor.  IVihnington 
(Del.)  Every  Evening,  is  the  author  of  a 
history  of  St.  .Andrew’s  Episcopal 
Church,  Wilmington,  issued  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  church’s  celebration  last 
week,  of  its  IDDth  anniversary. 

M  allace  Odell,  editor,  Tarrytenvn 
Daily  Setvs,  has  returned  with  Mrs. 
(Well  from  the  northern  part  of  New 
)ork  state,  where  they  spent  a  short 
vacation. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

R.AYMOND  D.AVLS,  advertising 
•  manager.  Portland  (Me.)  Press 
Herald.  Evening  Express  and  Sunday 
Telegram,  was  in  Boston  this  past  week 
attending  the  .American  Legion  conven¬ 
tion. 

Brad  Smith,  advertising  manager, 
ilc.4llcn  (Tex.)  Daily  Press  has  joined 
radio  station  XED  at  Reynosa,  Old 
Mexico,  advertising  and  publicity  director. 
Harry  Robinson,  general  manager, 
Xmi't/i  (.Ark.)  Soutim'cst  A7ncrican 
ond  Tmes-Reeord,  will  have  charge  of 
a  meeting  to  be  held  Oct.  12  at  Rogers, 
■Ark.,  for  re-organization  of  the  Ozarks 
rlaygroimd  .As.sociation. 

X'  Dakin  of  the  Re- 

«arch  Department,  New  York  Daily 
WJ,  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
ail  meeting  of  the  Women’s  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  of  Providence.  R.  I.,  recently, 
guing  a  resume  of  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  survey. 

Bred  Glover,  Rochester  (N.A’.)  Tinies- 
>11011  business  manager,  has  returned 
irom  a  vacation  at  Montreal. 

Schilling,  formerly  of  the  ad- 
department  of  the  Kokomo 
nd.)  Dispatch  and  the  Indianapolis 
or  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Terre 

(Ind.)  Star. 


Miss  Doris  Bradshaw  is  a  new  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  classified  advertising  staff. 
Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  Nezes. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

J.  WHITE,  managing  editor  Eric 
•(Pa.) Dispatch-Herald,  spoke  before 
the  local  Rotary  Club  recently  on  “Pub¬ 
lic  Relations — From  the  Viewpoint  of 
the  Newspaper  Man.” 

Howard  I.  Comstock,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed  as  city  editor,  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Telegram  to  direct  two  suburban  weeklies, 
was  tendered  a  farewell  party  by  his 
former  associates  at  Wallace’s  Shore 
House,  Bridgeport.  He  was  presented 
a  portable  typewriter. 

Carol  Willis  Hyatt  is  writing  a  new 
daily  feature  “Concerning  Everywoman 
Everywhere”  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Neios. 
It  began  Monday,  Sept.  29. 

Ben  E.  Atkins,  city  editor,  Gastonia 
(X.C.)  Daily  Gazette,  and  Mrs.  .Atkins, 
are  parents  of  a  daughter  born  recently. 

Robert  E.  Dickson,  of  the  Neiv  York 
Herald  Tribune  copy  desk,  and  Mrs. 
Dickson  are  parents  of  a  daughter  born 
recently. 

Charles  Watkins  has  left  the  copy 
desk  of  the  United  States  Daily  to  be¬ 
come  public  relations  representative. 
United  Railways  Service  Corporation, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Watkins,  however, 
will  continue  as  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Clarksburg  (W.A’a.)  Tele¬ 
gram. 

Carl  Olsson.  of  the  Little  Rock  Ar¬ 
kansas  Detnocrat,  and  Paul  Donald, 
Arkansas  Gazette,  accompanied  the  avia¬ 
tion  good-will  tour,  Oct.  1  to  3,  to  cities 
of  the  state  having  airport  facilities. 

Charles  Goslee,  editor.  Hot  Springs 
(Ark.)  New  Era.  is  author  of  a  series 
of  articles  on  Arkansas  forestry  being 
published  in  the  C.  E.  Palmer  group  of 
newspapers  in  that  state. 

Meredith  Ballinger,  14,  son  of  Glen 
Ballinger,  managing  editor  of  the 
Stoughton  (Wis.)  Courier-Hub.  was  ac¬ 
cidentally  shot  by  a  hunting  companion 
recently.  His  wounds  were  not  serious. 

Ralph  G.  Tilton,  formerly  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  News,  the  Indianapolis 
bureau  of  the  .Associated  Press  and  the 
Indianapolis  Nezvs,  has  joined  the  Re¬ 
publican  committee  of  Marion  county  in 
its  fall  campaign. 

Carlton  Briggs  has  transferred  from 
the  copy  desk,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post, 
to  a  similar  post  on  the  rdegram.  af¬ 
filiated  meirning  paper.  .Alexander  Mac¬ 
Donald,  formerly  of  the  Telegram  desk, 
is  now  on  the  Post. 

Priscilla  Wayne,  feature  writer  for  the 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Tribune,  recently 
made  a  trip  through  Iowa  and  Illinois, 
doing  a  series  of  stories  on  points  of 
historical  interest. 

Karl  W.  Fisher,  a  member  of  the 
faculty  at  Baker  I’niversity  at  Baldwin, 
Kas.,  last  year,  has  returned  to  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Indianapolis  Neios. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


WEBB  C.  .ARTZ,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  the  Houston  Press  and  for  ; 
the  last  ten  months  on  the  New  A’ork  news  , 
staff  of  the! 
United  Press,  has  | 
been  appointed  ' 
editor  of  the  i 
United  Press! 
mail  services,  ! 
Robert  J.  Bender,  j 
general  news  ; 
manager,  a  n- ' 
n  o  u  n  c  e  d  this  ' 
week. 

.Artz  is  a  native  , 

*  of  Wellington,  O.,  I 
where  his  father  : 
founded  and  pub-  , 
Webb  C.  Aktz  I'sLed  the  Well-  \ 

ington  Enterprise, ; 

a  weekly  paper  famed  now  for  having 
given  Myron  T.  Herrick,  the  late  LL  S.  ■ 
Ambassador  to  France,  his  first  job  as  a  , 
printer's  devil.  \\  ebb  .Artz  got  his  : 
newspaper  exiierience  on  the  Canton  ' 
(O.)  Nezvs,  Clez’eland  Press,  and  later 
the  Detroit  Free  Press.  After  the  war,  j 
he  returned  and  was  employed  on  the  ' 
San  Antonio  E.rpress,  later  joining  the  ; 
Houston  Press,  where  he  became  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

Thomas  Murphy  of  the  Scranton  j 
Times  recently  gave  a  radio  talk  in  that  ' 
city  in  the  interest  of  the  Community  i 
Chest.  j 

William  Harp,  staff  correspondent.  ' 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  accompiinied  ! 
that  city’s  delegation  to  the  American  j 
Bankers  .Association  convention  at  Cleve-  ; 
land. 

William  Luksic  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
A^ezvs  has  resigned  to  enter  the  florist 
business  in  that  city. 

Frank  Robins,  Jr.,  associate  publisher,  . 
and  Joe  McGee,  sports  editor,  Conivay 
(Ark.)  Log  Cabin  Democrat .  were  at  St.  i 
Louis,  Oct.  5,  to  cover  the  World  Series. 

William  J.  Larkin,  city  editor,  IVor-  , 
ccster  (Mass.)  lizrning  Post,  received  a! 
fracture  of  the  right  wrist  recently  when 
struck  by  an  automobile. 

George  .A.  .Aykroyd,  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
has  resigned  as  a  reporter  for  the  Utica 
(X.Y.)  Daily  Press. 

Edwin  \’.  O’Xeel,  national  president  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national  professional 
journalistic  fraternity  and  for  a  number 
of  years  on  the  Indianapolis  Times,  has 
joined  the  Democratic  committee  in  In¬ 
dianapolis  in  its  .Marion  county  campaign. 
O'Xeel  left  the  Times  a  few  weeks  ago. 

J.  \\  illiam  Dewing,  church  news  edit¬ 
or,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post,  has 
returned  from  a  vacation  at  .Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 

J.  O.  .Austin  of  the  Toledo  Nezos-Bee,  I 
underwent  a  serious  operation  in  a  I 
Columbus  hospital  this  week.  j 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


ENTERTAINMENT 

jNEVER  before  have  newspaper  reatlers  (leniaiideil 
so  inueh  eiitertaiiinieiit  in  their  newspapers. 

If  you  don’t  entertain  them,  someone  else  will. 

The  publisher  who  says.  “A  newspaper's  joh  is  to 
print  news,  and  only  news,”  is  as  mueh  out  of  date  as 
a  hustle  in  a  red  road  wagon. 

Here's  entertainment: 

KIBE  (JOI.DBEKG,  dailv  strip. 

OLIVER’S  ADVEATURE.S,  daily  strip. 

BLAtil.E  F.-\MILY,  daily  strip  and  .‘'iinday  page. 

JOE  P.ALOOK.V,  ilaily  strip. 

W  ILL  ROGFdJS,  daily  dispatch  and  weekly  article. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

V.  V.  McNitt  times  BUILDING  Cbablm  V.  McAdam 

President  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  GeneraJ  MatUftEr 


Women  Caii^t 
Afftiril  to  Go 
WronjS  Aow... 

The  fashion  world  is  turn¬ 
ing  topsy  turvy,  and  today,  more 
than  ever,  women  need  experienced 
and  accurate  guidance  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  clothes.  .  .  .  Flat  pocket- 
books  are  in  style,  sartorially  as 
well  as  otherwise,  and  these  flat 
pocketbooks  have  to  be  reconciled 
to  days,  as  well  as  nights,  of  sump¬ 
tuous,  luxurious  apparel.  .  .  .  Rich 
fabrics,  abundant  furs,  glowing,  ex¬ 
quisitely  set  jewels  and  synchron¬ 
ized  accessories  are  demanded, 
and  this  demand  is  likely  to  bring 
wrinkles  to  brows  that  should  be 
smooth  under  fashionable  off-the- 
face  hats.  .  .  . 

For  women  to  go  wrong  in 
choice  of  clothes  today  may  be 
tragically  expensive.  .  .  .  Mistakes 
cost  too  much.  ...  It  becomes  im¬ 
perative  for  women  to  KNOW,  not 
GUESS,  about  fashions.  .  .  .  Old 
clothes  must  go  .  .  .  and  women 
must  be  fashion-wise  in  replacing 
them.  .  .  . 

That  is  why  the  eleanor 
GUNN  FASHION  SERVICE  is 
indispensable  to  your  women’s 
page.  .  .  . 

Back  of  the  service  are  the 
world-wide  resources  of  the 
Fairchild  organization,  publishers 
of  Women's  Wear  Daily. . . .  Eleanor 
Gunn,  formerly  leading  fashion 
writer  on  Women’s  Wear  Daily, 
prepares  the  Fairchild  fashion  news 
report  for  syndicate  use.  ...  It 
is  material  supplied  by  cable,  radio¬ 
gram  and  letter  from  fashion  ex¬ 
perts  who  are  on  the  spot  at  fash¬ 
ion  centers  all  over  the  world.  .  .  . 
Eleanor  Gunn’s  daily  articles  are 
illustrated  by  mats  in  one-column 
and  two-column  sizes  and  her  Sun¬ 
day  articles  by  mats  in  three-col¬ 
umn  and  five-column  sizes.  .  .  .  The 
articles  are  supplemented  by  a 
plentiful  supply  of  bright  fillers 
and  newsy  shorts.  .  .  .  Eleanor 
Gunn  further  gives  personal  ad¬ 
vice  by  mail  to  readers  who  ad¬ 
dress  her  about  their  fashion 
problems.  .  .  . 

TO  appreciate  the  trade  import¬ 
ance  of  the  Women’s  Wear 
Daily  material,  we  suggest  that  you 
consult  any  department  store  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  .  .  .  We  are  con¬ 
fident  that  you  will  find  that 
Women’s  Wear  Daily  is  the  ac¬ 
cepted  authority  in  fashion  news. 
.  .  .  And  it  is  the  kind  of  authority 
that  women  definitely  need  today 
.  .  .  experienced,  accurate  guidance 
.  .  .  the  guidance  supplied  by  the 
Eleanor  Gunn  Fashion  Service. 
To  check  on  that  service.  .  .  . 

Your  advertisers  are 

OUR  BEST  REFERENCE.  .  .  . 
We  will  be  glad  to  supply  samples 
and  prices  upon  request.  .  .  . 


United  Feature  Syndicate 

Metropolitan  Newspaper  Service 

.Monte  Itonrjally,  Maiiiiiiliiui  KInit.  Jr., 
General  Manager  Viee-ereiiident 

63  Park  Row,  New  York 
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JOURNALIST  NEWSPAPERDOM 

Tltla  Patented  utd  Heclstcred  tod  ('ontanu  Copy- 
n«fattd  by  THE  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  COMPAJrr. 

THE  OLDEST  PUBLISHERS’  AND 
ADVERTISERS’  JOURNAL  IN 
_ AMERICA _ 

_ EUablished  by  Allan  Forman  in  1884 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO^  INC, 
PROPRIETORS 

Office  of  ^'Publication  and  General  Office*: 
Suite  I70J — Times  Building — 42nd  Street 
and  Broadway — New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Telephones: 

Bryant  3052,  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056 
EDITORIAL  PERSONNEL 
Marlen  E.  Pew,  Editor;  Arthur  T.  Robb, 
Managing  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett, 
News  Editor;  John  F.  Roche,  Associate 
Editor;  Robert  S.  Mann,  Associate  Editor; 
John  W.  Perry,  Feature  Editor. 

EXECUTIVE 

James  W.  Brown,  President  and  Pub¬ 
lisher;  Marlen  E.  Pew,  Treasurer;  C.  B. 
Croomes,  Secretary  and  Business  Man¬ 
ager;  James  W.  Brown,  Jr,  Promotion 
Manager;  G.  H.  Strate,  Circulation  Man- 
ager;  S.  L.  Dare,  Classified  Manager. 
London,  England,  oflfire:  Walter  House, 
418/22  Strand,  W.  C.  2.  Miss  Muriel  G. 
Atkins,  Manager.  London  Editor:  Allan 
Delafons,  c/o  World’s  Press  News,  Lud- 
gate  House.  110  Fleet  Street,  E.  C.  4. 
Paris,  France,  office:  76  rue  des  Petits 
Champs,  Sydney  R.  Clarke,  Manager.  Paris 
Editor:  George  Langelaan,  15  rue  Portal, 
EnghienJes-Bains,  Seine  et  Oise. 
Washington  Correspondent:  George  H. 
Manning,  National  Press  Club  Building. 
Chicago  Office:  Suite  1716,  London 
Guarantee  and  Accident  Building,  360 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Edwin  John* 
son  Correspondent;  and  Otto  L.  Bruns, 
IT estem  Advertising  Representative. 
Pacific  Coast  Representatives:  R.  J.  Bid- 
well  &  Co,  742  Market  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  Times  Bldg,  Los  Angeles;  and 

Stuart  Bldg,  Seattle,  Washington^ _ 

International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January — 

“A.N.P.A.”  service  numbers  last  two  Sat¬ 
urdays  in  April — ^ 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July — 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  in  March  and  September — 
Newspaper  rates  and  circulations  in 
January  and  July — 

Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1,400  newspaper  markets  third  Saturday 
in  November — 

Size  of  t}’pe  page  9  x  12  inches — 168 
agate  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  columns — 
total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page — 
Largest  type  page  in  the  business  paper 
field— 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  75c 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  at 
follows: — 
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The  single  column  forty-two  line  rate 
maker  card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week, 
earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis 
as  any  other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per 
page;  $95  half  page;  $55  quarter  page. 
Classified  rates:  75r  per  agate  line  one 
time;  60c  per  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail  payable  in 
advance  United  States  and  Island  Posses¬ 
sions  $4  per  year;  Canada  $4.50;  For¬ 
eign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A.B.C.”  cir¬ 
culation  as  follows: 
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R.  E.  Knowles,  feature  writer,  Toronto 
Daily  Star,  recently  visited  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  with  stops  at  Newcastle  and  Chat¬ 
ham.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife. 

Frederic  G.  Frost,  fish  and  game  editor, 
Plainfield  (N.J.)  Courier-News,  will 
speak  on  New  Jersey  fisheries  before  the 
Watchung,  N.  J.,  Nature  Club  soon. 
During  the  past  two  weeks  Frost  replaced 
Eugene  Hampson,  as  sports  editor  of  the 
Courier-News,  during  the  latter’s  vaca¬ 
tion. 

Bishop  Clements,  formerly^  sports 
editor,  San  Bcnitn  (Tex.)  Light,  has 
resigned  to  join  the  Harlingen  (Tex.) 
Valley  Morning  Star. 

Lloyd  Gregory,  sports  editor,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post-Dispatch,  covered  the  world 
series  for  his  newspaper. 

Kent  Meader,  assistant  financial  editor, 
Toledo  Blade,  has  been  named  chairman 
of  the  beauty  contest  to  be  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  annual  Armistice  day 
celebration  of  the  American  Legion  in 
Toledo. 

William  McCollum,  telegraph  editor, 
Wilkes-Barre  Record,  is  now  employed 
by  the  Luzerne  county  commissioners. 
-McCollum  was  on  the  Record  for  more 
than  35  years. 

Harold  b'.  Senior,  police  reporter, 
Waterlmry  (Conn.)  American,  is  in  St. 
Mary’s  hospital,  recovering  from  an 
emergency  appendix  operation.  At  about 
the  same  time  Mr.  Senior  was  operated 
upon,  a  daughter  was  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Senior  at  the  hospital.  It  is  their 
first  child. 

Karl  W.  Fischer  has  joined  the  copy 
desk,  Indianapolis  News. 

C.  E.  B.  Peeks,  formerly  of  the  San 
Francisco  Call  Bulletin,  James  Deto, 
formerly  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  Frank 
Sweeney,  formerly  Standard  News  Asso¬ 
ciation,  of  New  York,  are  now  on  the 
staff  of  the  IVa.shington  Times. 

Joseph  T.  Riley  has  joined  the 
.innapolis  (Md,)  Capital. 

George  A.  Scott,  sports  editor,  Punx- 
.sutaxvncv  (Pa.)  Spirit,  has  entered  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  enrolling  in 
journalism. 

Oviatt  McConnell  has  resigned  from 
the  city  staff,  Buffalo  Times. 

-Arthur  Gaul  has  returned  to  the  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Post-Dispatch  city  staff  after 
two  weeks  on  the  copy  desk  of  the  Port 
.Arthur  (Tex.)  News. 

Joy  Libby,  formerly  with  the  Fargo 
(N.D.)  Forum  and  St.  Paul  and  Minne¬ 
apolis  newspapers,  has  joined  the  Grand 
Forks  (N.D.)  Herald  as  night  telegraph 
editor. 

Bruce  Mack-Manning,  formerly  with 
the  Next'  Orleans  Item,  and  his  wife, 
Miss  Gwen  Bristow,  formerly  feature 
writer  of  the  Times-Pieayune,  have  re¬ 
turned  from  a  visit  to  New  York.  They 
arc  now  free-lancing. 

Tom  Sledge,  formerly  with  the  .Austin 
(Tex.)  .American,  is  now  on  the  copy 
desk,  Houston  (Tex.)  Po.st-Dispatch. 

F.  Lauriston  Bullard,  chief  editorial 
writer,  Boston  Herald,  will  speak  at  the 
first  fall  meeting  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Reciprocity  Club  at  the  Falmouth  Hotel, 
Oct.  21. 


Phil  Donnell,  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot 
reporter,  is  spending  his  vacation  in  New 
Haven,  Conn,  and  Newport,  R.  I. 

Emmett  O’Brien,  formerly  of  the 
Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  news 
staff,  has  been  appointed  Albion  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Rochester  Times-Union. 

Frank  Cutherell,  reporter,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  who  underwent 
a  minor  operation  last  week,  is  rapidly  re¬ 
covering. 

k.  Ben  Light,  courthouse  reporter, 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph  has  re¬ 
signed  to  return  to  the  Lebanon  (Pa.) 
Report  to  do  features  and  special  articles. 

Mrs.  Gladys  Bolan  Ritchie,  social 
editor,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  is 
in  the  cast  of  the  Harrisburg  Community 
Theatre’s  first  production. 

Paul  Benton,  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Times-L'nion  managing  editor,  recently 
spoke  on  “Airports”  at  the  state  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  State  Society  of 
City  and  Village  Clerks. 

Edw'in  J.  Barthen,  Wesleyan  Univer¬ 
sity,  1930,  has  joined  the  local  staff, 
Nexv  York  Herald  Tribune.  He  was 
sports  editor  of  The  Argus,  his  college 
paper. 

Gardner  Ellis,  Roc/icr/cr  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  financial  editor,  has  returned 
from  his  vacation. 

H.  G.  Andrews,  editorial  director, 
Johnstoxtm  (Pa.)  Democrat  addressed  the 
Johnstown  Society  of  Accountants  on 
“The  Philosophy  of  Freedom,”  at  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting. 

Wayne  Weishaar  of  the  editorial 
staff.  Next'  York  Herald  Tribune,  is 
spending  his  vacation  at  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Omeda  Davis  Brockett,  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot  reporter,  has  returned 
from  a  motor  tour  through  Canada. 

Dr.  John  R.  Hutchisson,  PhD.,  Roch- 
e.ster  Times-Union  exchange  editor,  has 
returned  from  his  vacation  in  New  York 
City. 

Willis  Steell,  Sunday  feature  editor, 
Paris  (France)  Herald,  arrived  in  New 
York,  October  4,  on  the  Rochambeau, 
on  an  extended  leave  of  absence. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Asbury,  cross  word 
puzzle  editor.  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
is  going  to  Hollywood  with  her  husband, 
on  a  three  months’  leave  of  absence. 
Her  place  will  be  taken  by  Miss  Edna 
Charlton. 

Harry  Van  Lunger,  assistant  city 
editor.  Buffalo  Times,  has  returned  to  his 
desk  from  a  vacation  in  Montreal. 

Laurance  Angel,  sports  editor,  Tarry- 
loxi'it  (N.Y.)  Daily  Nexi’s,  is  recuperat¬ 
ing  from  an  operation  which  he  under¬ 
went  at  the  Orthopedic  Hospital  in  New 
York  City. 

Vernon  E.  Bundy,  chief  editorial 
writer,  Buffalo  Times,  is  teaching  a  class 
in  journalism  at  D’Youville  College,  local 
Catholic  girls’  school. 

Norris  \'agg.  makeup  man,  Rochester 
Democrat  Chronicle,  has  returned  from 
a  vacation. 

Miss  Bessie  Chaml)erlain,  society 
editor,  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  her  desk  after  a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  during  the  summer. 

James  White,  city  editor  of  the  Albany 
(N.A'.)  F.xrning  Nexes.  returned  this 
week  from  a  vacation  spent  in  New 
England.  During  his  absence,  Ralph 
Shock  acted  as  city  editor. 


Herald  for  many  years,  to  James  Ijirri 
more  of  New  York,  Oct.  4  in  ^ 
Creek,  N.  Y.,  her  home. 


Frederick  S.  Gram,  city  editor  Vfoni 
towoc  (Wis.)  Times,  to  Miss  Mary  E 
Hoag,  formerly  an  art  teacher  in  i 
Minneapolis  high  school.  Sept.  27  in 
Manitowoc. 


Herbert  G.  Freiberg,  of  the  advertis 
ing  department,  Marshal  I  toxim  (lal 
Times-Republican,  to  Miss  Linnie  A 
Wertz,  for  three  years  in  the  busines* 
office  of  that  paper,  Oct.  2. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lankford,  society  re¬ 
porter,  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  to  lohn 
B.  Miles,  Jr.,  Oct.  11,  at  Norfolk,  Vi. 

Sam  Monnett,  city  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune,  to  Miss 
Mary  Doty,  Sioux  City,  in  LeMar« 
Iowa,  Sept.  22.  ‘  ' 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

■DOSTON  Hb:RALD.  Oct.  5,  special 
American  Legion  Convention  roto¬ 
gravure  section,  32  pages. 

Alhambra  (Cal.)  Post-.Advocate,  76- 
page  edition  on  opening  of  new  plant. 
Sept.  26. 

Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune,  Oct.  5. 
new  Medical-Arts  building  edition,  16 
pages. 

Houston  (Tex.)  Press,  industries  and 
manufacturing  edition,  38-pages,  Sept.  30. 

Houston  (Tex.)  Post-Dispatch,  Ross 
Sterling  building  edition,  10  pages, 
Oct.  1. 

Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal,  24-page 
tabloid  section.  Sept.  30,  for  Pelletier 
49th  anniversary  sale. 

Kno.vville  (la.)  Journal  92-page  75th 
anniversary  number  last  week  with  spe¬ 
cial  stress  upon  history  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  state.  Maurice  L.  Curtis  is 
editor. 

Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  8- 
page  Home  Furnishings  and  Style  Show 
W’eek  section,  S^pt.  28. 

Charlotte  (N.C.)  Obserx’cr.  8-page 
Home  Furnishings  and  Style  Show  sec¬ 
tion,  Friday,  Sept.  26. 

Washington  (D.C.)  Times.  10-page 
Home  Furnishings  and  Style  Show  sec¬ 
tion,  Sept.  25. 

Ogden  (Utah)  Standard  F.rammer, 
Sixtieth  anniversary  number,  recently. 

Rax’cnna  (O.)  Fx’cning  Record.  100th 
Anniversary  edition  Oct.  6,  .56  pages. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

WILLIAM  S.  WHITP:,  Associated 
^  Press  correspondent  at  Houston,  has 
returned  from  a  vacation  spent  with  his 
parents  at  De  Leon,  Tex. 

J.  F.  B.  Livesay,  general  manager. 
Canadian  Press,  with  office  in  Toronto, 
made  a  recent  tour  of  the  maritime 
provinces,  meeting  executives  of  news¬ 
papers  affiliated  with  the  C.P. 

H.  H.  Daugherty  of  the  Columbus, 
O.,  staff.  Associated  Press,  is  recover¬ 
ing  in  a  hospital  in  Columbus  from  in¬ 
juries  received  when  he  was  struck  m 
the  eye  by  a  golf  ball. 


FLASHES 


Prone  pedestrians  might  also  be  char- 
acter'zed  as  a  bumper  crop.— II ereott 
(.Ala.)  Herald. 


I'rank  Thomas  and  Robert  Skinner, 
editorial  staff  members,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Po.st-Dispatch,  have  returned  from  a  va¬ 
cation  spent  in  Monterey  .and  other 
points  in  the  interior  of  Mexico. 

Ed  Kilman,  Houston  (Tex.)  Po.st-Di.s- 
patch  correspondent,  is  writing  editorials 
while  Edmunds  Travis  is  on  a  vacation. 

Lee  M.  Woodruff,  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Pre.ss  editorial  writer,  and  (Carl 
Al.  Saunders,  associate  editor.  Grand 
Rapids  Herald,  were  on  the  program 
committee  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Michigan  Tourist  and  Resort  association 
at  Hotel  Pantland,  Grand  Rapids,  (Act.  9 
and  10. 

E.  Donald  Record,  assistant  city  editor, 
Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  desk  from  his  wacation. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

'C'RED  W.  LONG,  Cleveland  advertis- 
-*■  ing  man,  to  Miss  Geraldine  Rolierts 
of  Sandusky,  O.,  in  Sandusky,  recently. 

Herman  Drezinski,  feature  writer 
Nexv  Orleans  Item,  to  Miss  Johnny 
Green.  Sept.  .50. 

Ford  Stewart,  of  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment,  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
Tribune,  to  Miss  Mercedes  jelsma,  of 
Des  Moines,  Oct.  4. 

Henry  C.  Wilson,  capitol  hill  reporter, 
Ilarri.sburg  (Pa.)  .Morning  Patroit,  to 
Miss  Ruth  E.  Braerman  recently.  They 
will  reside  in  Mechanicsburg  following 
a  honeymoon  in  .Atlantic  City. 

Miss  Dorothy  Martin,  daughter  of 
Don  Martin,  war  correspondent  and 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Nexv  York 


Coolidge  used  to  weigh  his 
Now  he  counts  ’em. — Leesburg  (ri*'' 
Commercial. 

Bears  on  the  Pacific  Coast  eat  painttd 
pine  boards.  It  is  proposed  to  cncourap 
this  appetite  and  turn  them  loose  on  oue 
door  advertising  displays  that  deface  tK 
scenery. — Nt'xv  York  .Run. 

Congressman  Celler  wants  to  sell^' 
vertising  space  on  the  margins  ol  sneeo 
of  postage  stamps.  The  gentleman 
well  named. — l.ouisx'ille  Courier-Jf* 
nal. 


■Ah.  well ;  boys  who  can  sit  for  we^ 
and  do  nothing  will  later  make 
vice-presidents  for  some  liank.  otc* 
mond  Nexvs-I.eader. 


HOE  SERVICE  AND  REPAIR  DEPARTMENT 

DAY  AND  NIGHT  TELEPHONE  LUDLOW  6000 

A  TYPICAL  INSTANCE  OF  HOE 
SERVICE  TO  PUBLISHERS 


"Wtll  Printed  Comic* 
Delivered  On  Time” 


Toful  Cu|>ticil>  Three  Million 
Foui-Hage  Srclion* 

Per  W  eik 


SUnternational  Color  Printing  Co. 

PARSONS  BRANCH,  WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Phone,  Willces-Barre  8964 


September  10th,  1930. 


Ro  Hoe  &  Co* , 

138th  St*  &  East  River, 

New  York  City,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen: 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  your 
Service  &  Repair  Department  for  the  splendid  emergency 
night  service  rendered  recently  when  you  made  up  three 
new  gears  and  had  them  in  Wilkes  Barre  within  twelve 
hours  after  our  break»down* 

Trouble  on  our  Hoe  press,  which  we  operate 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  hours  every  day,  is  a 
rare  thing  and  I  am  very  happy  to  know  that  on  such 
an  occasion  you  are  prepared  to  give  such  splendid 
service* 


Very  truly  yours. 


INTERNATIONAL  COLOR  PRINTING  CO. 


QUALITY  PRINTING  OUR  FIRST  CONSIDERATION 


R.HOE  Sc  CO. Inc 


BOSTON 


General  OfRee* 

138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  ORLEANS 
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W.  VA.  PLANS  JOURNALISM  TEACHING 
ON  BROAD  CULTURAL  BASIS 

President  of  State  University  Will  Seek  Funds  for  Building,  He 
Tells  Conference — State  Editors  Concur  in  Opposition 
to  “Trade  School”  Courses 

PLANS  to  establish  a  school  of  jour-  recognize  the  weight  and  interest  of  the 
nalism,  completely  equipped  and  simple  and  compelling  problems  of  every- 
housed  in  its  own  building  on  the  cam-  man’s  everyday  life,  easily  lost  to  sight 
pus  at  West  V  irginia  University,  were  in  the  flood  of  spicier  news  that  rolls 
launched  at  the  ninth  annual  West  Vir-  across  the  copy  desk  each  day.” 


A  group  of  West  V  irginia  newspapermen  photographed  at  Journalism  Con¬ 
ference.  Left  to  right,  front  row:  S.  S.  Buzzerd.  publisher,  Morgan 
Messenger,  Berkeley  Springs,  secretary  of  the  Newspaper  Council ;  Clarence 
H.  Frey,  editor,  Logan  Banner,  retiring  president;  Harry  L.  Snyder,  newly 
elected  president,  publisher,  Shepherdstou-n  Register;  Lee  .4.  White,  Detroit 
News;  and  S.  G.  Damron,  managing  editor.  Charleston  (W.Va.)  Daily  Mail. 
Rear  row,  left  to  right:  Robert  H.  Pritchard,  publisher,  Weston  Democrat 
and  a  past  president  of  the  Council;  W.  L.  Geppert,  editor,  Clarksburg  Tele¬ 
gram;  James  W.  Weir,  secretary.  West  Virginia  Publishers’  and  Employing 
printers'  .Vssociation;  and  D.  B.  Cook,  publisher,  Weston  Independent. 


ginia  State  Journalism  Conference  held 
at  Morgantown,  \\’.  V'a.,  Oct.  2-4.  Dr. 
John  Roscoe  Turner.  University  president, 
in  an  address  at  the  University  Press 
Club  banquet,  declared  himself  in  favor 
of  the  school,  provided  it  is  “properly 
founded  upcm  a  broad  cultural  back¬ 
ground  and  is  more  than  a  “trade  school’.” 
President  Turner  declared  that  he  would 
ask  the  state  legislature  which  will  meet 
in  January,  1^31,  for  a  fund  which_  will 
include  a  building  for  the  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and  another  for  a  schcKil  of  min¬ 
ing  engineering. 

That  the  school  be  established  upon  a 
proper  foundation  and  with  the  ideal  that 
it  be  more  than  a  lalioratory  for  news¬ 
paper  technique  was  the  unanimous  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  ^itors  and  publishers,  voiced 
by  Qarence  H.  Frey,  editor,  Logan  Ban¬ 
ner,  and  president.  State  Newspaper 
Council,  in  his  reply  to  President  Tur¬ 
ner’s  address,  and  was  indicated  in  the 
response  given  the  address  of  Lee  A. 
White,  Detroit  News,  who  made  a  strong 
plea  for  schools  of  journalism  that  are 
“not  content  with  descriptive  courses  and 
cheap,  shallow  and  ineffective  imitations 
of  a  newspaper  office.” 

Schools  of  journalism  in  our  colleges 
and  universities  are  justifiable,  said  Mr. 
White,  only  if  they  cultivate  in  the  stu¬ 
dent,  while  he  is  receiving  a  broad  and 
liberal  education,  an  inquiring  mind  and 
the  habit  of  challenging  every  practice  of 
the  profession  that  is  rooted  in  mere 
tradition.  He  questioned  the  soundness 
of  the  standards  of  news  value  common 
to  newspapers,  expressing  the  belief  that 
many  a  fallow  field  of  news  was  left  un¬ 
cultivated  on  the  doubtful  assumption 
that  the  public  was  distinterested. 

“We  are  inclined,”  he  said,  “to  rest 
our  fortunes  on  the  insecure,  flickering 
judgments  of  reporters,  copy  readers  and 
makeup  men  whose  appetites  are  s’ur- 
feited.  whose  intellectual  palates  are 
cloyed  with  a  too  constant  and  too  heavy 
diet  of  dramatic  episodes.  We  forget 
that  the  public,  giving  15  minutes  to  an 
hour  to  the  reading  of  a  newspaper  that 
contains  .'>0.000  to  100,000  words,  is  not 
sated  with  the  rich  diet  which  makes 
newspaper  men  gouty.  We  need  to 


Mr.  White  feared  that  l>oth  teachers 
of  journalism  and  newspaper  publishers 
were  too  little  inclined  to  view  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  courses  in  journalism,  and  the 
policies  of  the  press,  from  the  x^’int  of 
view  of  the  public. 

“Advertisers,”  he  said,  “have  come  to 
realize  that  their  copy  is  sound  and  ef¬ 
fective  only  when  it  is  written,  not  to 
please  them,  but  to  appeal  to  the  self- 
interest  of  the  p'ublic  to  whom  it  is  ad¬ 
dressed.  With  a  due  regard  to  the  social 
responsibilities  of  the  press,  editors  and 
those  who  have  the  grave  responsibility 
of  training  the  successors  to  those  edi¬ 
tors.  must  examine  with  the  utmost  care 
the  real  needs  and  the  legitimate  desires 
of  the  public  whom  they  .serve. 

“From  the  public  point  of  view,”  he 
said,  “the  most  essential  thing  is  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  press  will  discover  and  re¬ 
veal  with  accuracy,  dispatch  and  impar¬ 
tiality  things  of  interest  and  import;  that 
it  will  approach  its  task  with  catholicity 
of  spirit,  insuring  a  great  diversity  of 
information;  and  that  it  will  present, 
properly  segregated  and  identified,  its 
honest  opinions,  deduced  from  facts 
equally  accessible  to  the  reader  and 
writer.  .Assurance  that,  in  determining 
whether  to  include  or  reject  information 
or  opinion,  the  editor  or  his  agent  is  ac¬ 
tuated  by  no  ignoble  or  covert  purpose, 
and  that  he  is  respectful  of  the  right  of 
the  people  to  knowledge.” 

Supporting  the  expres.sed  opinions  of 
President  Turner  and  Dr.  P.  I.  Reed, 
head  of  the  department  of  journalism  of 
West  Virginia  University.  Mr.  White 
declared  that  “the  universities  and  their 
students  of  journalism  cannot,  the  press 
should  not.  he  content  with  descriptive 
courses,  and  cheap,  shallow  and  ineffec¬ 
tive  imitations  of  a  newspaper  office,  as 
the  instruments  for  the  training  of  news¬ 
paper  men  and  women.”  The  news¬ 
papers  have,  he  said,  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  demonstrated  that  they  can 
speedily  teach  the  techninue  of  a  trade 
to  competent  youth ;  now  they  desire  and 
seek  young  recr'uits  who  can  bring  heav¬ 
ier  sheaves  to  the  mill.  He  did  not  how¬ 
ever.  discount  the  value  of  technical 
training  as  supplemental  to  a  liberal  edu¬ 


cation  and  a  study  of  the  professional 
phases  of  journalism. 

Clay  V.  Miller,  chief  editorial  writer 
for  the  Woodyard  Publications,  Inc.,  pre¬ 
sided  as  toastmaster  at  the  banquet, 
which  opened  the  Conference  Thursday 
evening,  following  registration  of  mem¬ 
bers  Thursday  afternoon.  Hon.  Hugh 
Ike  Shott,  member  of  Congress  from 
Bluefield  and  publisher  of  the  Bluefield 
Telegraph  and  Hunset  News,  spoke  on 
the  relationship  of  the  press  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  L.  LJ.  Leslie,  Associated  Press 
correspondent  at  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
discussed  the  working  of  the  A.P.  in 
West  Virginia. 

Speakers  at  the  Friday  morning  ses¬ 
sion  included  George  S.  Hahne,  publisher, 
Tollansbce  Review;  George  H.  Hanst, 
managing  editor,  Oakland  (Md.)  Repub¬ 
lican;  and  L.  S.  Kelly,  of  the  H.  K.  Mc¬ 
Cann  Company,  New  York.  Mr.  Kelly 
discussed  the  subject,  “Making  the  Coun¬ 
try  Newspaper  an  .Attractive  Advertising 
Medium.” 

Mr.  White  spoke  also  at  the  annual 
civic  clul)  luncheon  on  the  subject,  “The 
Community  and  the  Newspaper.” 

“News  Versus  .Advertising”  was  the 
subject  of  an  address  at  the  Friday  after¬ 
noon  session  by  Prof.  Joseph  W.  Piercy, 
director,  school  of  journalism,  Indiana 
University.  Prof.  Piercy  stressed  the 
imptirtance  of  editorial  content  of  news¬ 
papers  as  an  aid  to  making  the  paper 
vajual)le  as  an  advertising  medium  and 
contended  that  higher  salaries  should  be 
jiaid  editorial  department  workers  as  a 
worthwhile  investment  by  the  publishers. 

Other  speakers  Friday  afternoon  were 
S.  G.  Damron,  managing  editor.  Charles¬ 
ton  Daily  Mail,  whose  subject  was,  “Un¬ 
reasonable  Demands  Made  on  News¬ 
papers  by  .Advertisers,”  and  James  W. 
Weir,  editor,  Randolph  Review  and  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  West  Virginia  Publishers’ 
and  Employing  Printers’  Association, 
whose  subject  was  “On  the  Firing  Line.” 

Philip  W.  Wilson,  formerly  of  the 
London  Daily  News  and  the  New  York 
Times,  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
annual  banquet  given  by  the  Morgan¬ 
town  Post  through  the  courtesy  of  Col. 
H.  C.  Greer.  Governor  William  G.  Con¬ 
ley  and  numerous  state  officials  were 
guests.  Congressman  Shott  presided  as 
toastmaster.  “Dusty”  Miller,  humorist, 
of  Wilmington,  O.,  gave  an  inspirational 
address. 

Officers  elected  were:  Harry  L.  Sny¬ 
der,  editor  and  publisher,  Shepherdstown 
Register,  president;  John  F.  Rose,  edi¬ 
tor,  Piedmont  Herald,  vice-president; 
S.  S.  Buzzerd,  editor  and  publisher, 
Berkeley  Springs  Morgan  Messenger,  stz- 
retary,  succeeding  himself.  The  annual 
summer  outing  will  be  held  at  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  the  date  to  be  set  later. 

The  annual  meeting  of  state  members 
of  the  .Associated  Press  was  held  at  the 
Hotel  Morgan  Friday  afternoon.  C.  E. 
Smith,  Fairmont  Times,  presided. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

A  WEEKLY  newspaper  has  been 
started  in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  the 
Halifa.r  Sunday  A'etvs.  It  is  in  tabloid 
size.  J.  F'.  Ahern  is  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 
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TTO  MOHR  won  the  Buffau) 
-  Newspapf.r.men’s  Golf  Assoqatiot 
tournament  last  week  defeating  Harn- 
Yorke  5  and  5  in  the  final  round.  Billv 
Kelly  defeated  Jacob  Nash  in  the  aJ 
solation  finals. 


New  England  Women’s  Press  As¬ 
sociation  opened  its  winter  season  last 
week  at  the  Hotel  X’endome.  JJrs 
Joseph  Mahoney,  president,  presided. 

Newly  formed  Essex  Press  Club  of 
Montclair  and  West  Essex,  N.  J,,  ^-jn 
hold  its  first  dinner  meeting  VVednesday 
Oct.  15,  in  Montclair.  Monthly  meetings 
are  planned. 

John  B.  Kendall,  Kaukauna,  Wis.,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Wisconsin- 
Typographical  Conference  meeting 
Sept.  27-28  in  Sheboygan.  Emil  Merges 
Sheboygan,  was  named  vice-president  and 
Frank  J.  Zimmerman,  Milwaukee,  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer.  Manitowoc  was 
chosen  for  the  1931  convention. 

Publishers  of  weeklies  in  nine  com¬ 
munities  have  organized  the  Southwist 
Wisconsin  Newspapermen’s  Assoqa- 
TiON  with  L.  Williamson,  Mineral  Point 
president ;  W.  H.  Goldthorpe,  Cube  City 
News-Herald,  vice  president;  L.  £ 
Perry,  Dodgeville  secretary-treasurer. 

Second  annual  course  in  advertising 
given  by  the  Women’s  .Advertising 
Club  of  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  started 
Oct.  8  at  the  Y.W.C.A.  building  and  is 
■scheduled  to  continue  until  Jan.  14.  Mrs. 
Thelma  Forsberg,  advertising  manager 
of  the_  Boston  Store,  is  chairman  of  the 
educational  committee  of  the  club,  which 
has  charge  of  the  course. 


SCHOOLS 

TTNIVERSITY  of  Buffalo  has  re- 
sumed  its  evening  school  class  in 
journalism,  with  Thomas  C.  Brown  of 
the  editorial  staff,  Buffalo  Courier-Ex¬ 
press,  as  principal  instructor. 

George  L.  Peterson,  night  editor  of 
the  .Minnesota  Tribune  ,will  conduct 
laboratory  sections  in  copy  reading  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  Department 
of  Journalism  this  fall  and  winter.  A 
typographic  printing  laboratory  has  been 
opened  in  the  basement  of  Pillsbur; 
Hall  for  the  use  of  journalism  classes 
in  newspaper,  advertising,  and  magazine 
typography. 


University  of  Buffalo  on  Oct.  1  began 
an  evening  course  in  advertising,  speaal- 
izing  in  the  preparation  of  copy  and  the 
principles  of  type  and  type  measure¬ 
ments.  Mahlon  C.  Ward,  Buffalo  adver¬ 
tising  agency  executive,  is  instructor. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

XJAWKEYE  (lA.)  BEACON  has 
been  sold  by  Mrs.  Maude  Rogers 
to  G.  D.  Evans  of  Williamsburg,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Perry  (la.)  Chief  and  r^ 
cently  high  school  athletic  coach. 

J.  C.  Hopkins,  newsoarei  publisher  of 
Sulphur,  Oida.,  has  boug’nt  the  Ardtnon 
(Okla.)  Carter  County  Citiren,  weekly, 
from  L  A.  Clark. 
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The  LawR€NC€  Market  is 

easily  sold  ^easily  covered 

The  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  market  is  a  compact,  thickly  populated 
containing  over  20,000  families,  with  an  average  bank  account  of  over  $4.00U 
per  tamily.  It  requires  no  great  advertising  expenditure — no  extensive 
campaign  to  reach  this  buying  power,  because  all  the  wholesale  and  retail 
distribution  agencies  are  closely  finked  together  within  the  compact  Lawrence 
market. 

The  Lawrence  market  is  completely  controlled  and  dominated  by  the  Eagle 
and  Tribune — the  morning  and  evening  papers  that  enjoy  the  full  confidence 
of  the  entire  community.  These  papers  are  noted  for  the  record  producing 
results. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  the  Lawrence  market  and  the  Eagle*Tribune. 

S  Qhe  lAWR€NCe  €AGL€-TRIBIJN€ 

iHl  coMPiere  coveRAce  with  25,000  daily  circulation  jw® 

Morning  -  Evtning 

BRYANT.  GRIFFITH  &  BRUNSON.  Representative, 

New  York,  Boston,  Chicago  and  Atlanta 


Maine  Seaboard  Paper  Co 

Bucksport,  Maine 


NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  at  this  time  have  the  opportunity  of  selecting  a  mill  offering  the  greatest 
advantages  for  their  Newsprint  requirements. 


THE  BUCKSPORT  MILL,  free  of  bonds,  mortgages  or  other  form  of  funded  debt,  new  in  buildings 
and  equipment,  is  the  most  modem  mill  on  the  North  American  Continent. 

It  is  the  most  important  addition  to  Newsprint  tonnage  in  the  Eastern  United  States  for  many  years 
and  contributes  to  the  perpetuation  of  Newsprint  production  in  this  country;  also,  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  to  the  employment  of  American  Labor,  meeting  every  requirement  for  a  dependable  News¬ 
print  connection  over  a  period  of  years. 

Capacity  of  Augusta  and  Bucksport  Mills,  4.^0  tons  daily. 


The  Wright  Company,  Inc 

40  East  49th  Street 

New  York  City 
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NEWSPRINT  AND  ADVERTISING  RATES 
ON  INLAND  PRESS  PROGRAM 

Salaries,  Editor’s  Responsibility,  Circulation  and  Airplanes, 
Radio,  Also  on  Schedule — Round-Table  Discussions  Will 
Feature  Chicago  Meeting  Oct.  21-22 


Newsprint,  the  local-national  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  differential,  salaries, 
the  editor’s  responsibility  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  circulation  and  the  airplane, 
chain  store  publicity,  radio,  subscription 
prices,  bulkiness  of  newspapers,  news¬ 
paper  budgets,  and  the  future  of  adver¬ 
tising  are  among  the  many  topics  listed 
for  discussion  at  the  autumn  meeting  of 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  at 
the  Morrison  Hotel  in  Chicago,  Oct.  21 
and  22. 

The  directors  of  the  association  will 
meet  the  day  previous  to  the  opening  ses¬ 
sion  at  noon.  The  sessions  will  begin  at 
10  a.  m.  and  continue  with  the  noon 
luncheon,  throughout  the  day.  Outstand¬ 
ing  speakers  have  been  sch^uled  for  the 
luncheons.  All  sessions  will  be  held  in 
the  Cameo  room. 

Principal  speakers  scheduled  for  the 
meeting  are :  Louis  Wiley,  business  man¬ 
ager,  New  York  Times;  Frederic  A.  Til¬ 
ton.  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral;  Marlen  E.  Pew,  editor.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Other  speakers  and  their  respective 
topics  are : 

“How  to  Keep  Circulation  in  the  Ab¬ 
sence  of  Ready  Cash”— Gordon  K.  Bush, 
At  hens  (O.)  Messenger. 

“Radio  and  Television  as  they  Relate 
to  Ncwspajiers’’ — William  S.  Hedges, 
radio  director,  Chicago  Daily  News. 

“How  to  Get  Good  Press  Work” — 
John  Park,  production  manager,  Chicago 
Tribune. 

“What  Is  Happening  to  Advertising 
Linage” — W.  I'.  Dagon,  Springfield 
(Ill.)  State  Journal. 

“The  Future  of  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing" — M.  Qapp,  Clinton  (la.) 
Herald. 

“Composing  Room  Costs”  —  F.  W. 
Schaub,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Rn-icze. 

“Newspaper  Wages  and  .Salaries” — A. 
G.  Lindsay.  Quincy  (Ill.)  Hcrald-lVhig. 

“Why  the  Bureau  of  Advertising” — 
W.  E.  Macfarlane,  business  manager, 
Chicago  Tribune. 

"Budgeting  Newspaper  Expense”— C. 
R.  Butler,  .Mankato  (Minn.)  Free  Press. 

“What  Constitutes  News” — Lee  A. 
White.  Detroit  Xczfs. 

“Chain  Store  Publicity" — J.  N.  Stone- 
hraker.  Webster  City  (la.)  Freeman- 
Journal. 

“What  Chain  Stores  Have  .Accom¬ 
plished  in  Our  City” — F'red  Naeter, 
Cape  Girardeau  Southeast  Mi.s.sourian. 

“National  and  I^ocal  Rate  Differential” 
— Fred  Schilplin,  St.  Cloud  (Minn.) 
Timcs-Joumal  Press. 

“What  is  Happening  to  Newsprint” — 
E.  P.  .Adler.  Daz’cnport  (la.)  Times. 

The  program  for  the  oiKMiing  day 
follows : 

Opening  .Session.  10  :00  a.  m..  President 
E.  H.  Harris,  presiding.  Registration. 
-Approval  of  minutes.  Election  of  new 


First  in  the  Morning  Field 
Throughout  the  World 

The  new  YORK  times  in 

nine  months  this  year  published 
19.586,180  agate  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising — more  than  any  other  morning 
newspaper  in  the  world,  an  excess  of 
6.639,970  lines  over  any  other  New 
York  newspaper  (morning  or  even¬ 
ing).  For  many  years  The  New 
York  Times  has  maintained  leader¬ 
ship  among  all  New  York  news¬ 
papers. 

In  September  The  Times  was  world 
leader  in  both  the  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  fields.  publishing  2.457,536 
agate  lines  and  exceeding  any  other 
New  York  newspaper  by  903,411 
lines.  The  Times  published  more 
than  the  combined  volume  of  the 
next  two  New  York  morning  news¬ 
papers  of  standard  size. 

The  high  quality  of  the  advertising 
published  in  The  New  York  Times 
is  more  significant  than  its  volume. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  lines  of  an¬ 
nouncements  are  excluded  monthly 
because  they  do  not  meet  The  Times 
standards  of  acceptance. 


members.  Report  of  board  of  directors. 
Postal  Committee  report,  C.  A.  French, 
chairman,  Holland  (Mich.)  Sentinel.  In¬ 
come  Tax  Committee  report,  A.  L.  Gues- 
mer,  attorney,  Minneapolis.  Labor  and 
Production  Committee  report,  F.  W. 
Schaub,  chairman,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Review. 
Circulation  Promotion  Committee  report, 
Linwood  1.  Noyes,  chairman.  Iron 
(Mich.)  Globe.  Cost  Finding,  C.  K. 
Butler,  chairman,  .Mankato  (Minn.)  Free 
Press.  Advertising  promotion,  A.  M. 
Clapp,  chairman,  Clinton  (la.)  Herald. 

Elach  day’s  program  will  open  and  close 
with  round  table  discussion  on  topics  sug¬ 
gested  by  members  of  the  association.  A 
number  of  them  follow ; 

“1.  What  shall  we  do  about  free  copies 
of  advertisements  for  advertisers?  We  find 
that  we  are  being  called  upon  to  furnish 
more  copies  to  our  various  advertisers. 
This  is  especially  true  of  department 
stores,  and  there  has  been  a  growing  ten¬ 
dency  for  a  substantial  Increase  among 
chain  drug  stores. 

“2.  Is  a  flat  advertising  rate  better  in 
towns  from  10,000  to  20,0(X)  or  a  gradu¬ 
ated  scale? 

“  3.  How  much  does  an  editor  owe  his 
community  in  time  and  space  on  commun¬ 
ity  affairs? 

“4.  Should  a  newspaper  in  a  primary 
campaign  give  its  readers  some  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  various  candidates  without 
charge?  Is  it  a  service  the  paper  owes 
to  its  readers? 

“5.  What  is  the  cost  and  methods  of 
handling  circulation  by  means  of  trucks 
or  autos? 

“fi.  How  to  value  a  morgue. 

“7.  \\  hat  should  we  do  alvuit  publicity 
for  circuses,  theatres,  and  all  classes  of 
amusements?  .Should  it  be  governed  by 
the  amount  of  advertising  received  ? 

“8.  How  far  from  publication  office 
can  afternoon  deliverv  he  made  by  motor 
trucks  without  financial  loss? 

“0.  -Are  national  advertising  represen¬ 
tatives  producing  actual  business  to 
justifv  the  commissions  which  they  are 
receiving  ? 

“10.  What  are  the  best  selling  points 


Take  Your  Own 
Medicine ! 

You  PUBLISHERS  advo- 
cate  ADVERTISING. 
Square  your  actions  with 
your  precept. 

.4  Hudson  De  Priest  cir¬ 
culation  campaign  is  a 
mighty  publicity  event  for 
any  newspaper. 

You  especially  assert 
that  advertising  is  more 
necessary  in  dull  times  than 
when  times  are  flush.  Take 
your  own  medieine! 

.Show  your  own  public  that 
you  have  faith  in  your  own 
paper  and  in  the  resurrection  of 
prosperity.  Set  the  good  exam¬ 
ple  NOW. 

A  Hudson  De  Priest  campaign 
will  galvanize  your  clientele  into 
activity  NOW — the  shekels  will 
flood  your  front  door. 

Steal  a  march  on  your  com¬ 
petitor. 

Our  drives  run  4,000  to  30.000  sub- 
srriptlons.  The  onl.v  oricanlzation 
with  nurressfiil  deals  In  four  of 
New  York  Clt.v’s  five  bnrnuKhs.  A 
stair  of  edneated  "live- wires,”  speak- 
init  four  lanitaages. 

HUDSON  De  PRIEST 

246  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


to  an  advertiser  for  the  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  in  a  town  of  50,(X)0  or  less? 

“11.  What  are  we  going  to  do  to  in¬ 
crease  Christmas  linage,  special  plans, 
ideas,  and  the  like. 

“12.  Hotel  advertising. 

“13.  What  should  we  do  with  radio 
free  publicity? 

“14.  How  much  can  we  afford  to  pay 
to  get  a  year’s  mail  subscription  at  $4.0t) 
a  year. 

“15.  Are  local  advertisers  materially 
reducing  their  daily  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  appropriations  under  present  busi¬ 
ness  conditions,  particularly  the  chain 
stores  ? 

“16.  Are  newspapers  generally  reduc¬ 
ing  their  news  and  mechanical  forces? 

“17.  Are  salaries  being  reduced  under 
the  present  slump  of  business? 

“18.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  for  the 
newspapers  generally  to  get  together  and 
have  some  kind  of  an  agreement  as  to 
their  field  for  subscriptions? 

“19.  What  effect  on  circulation  of 
daily  newspapers  in  small  cities  will  the 
use  of  airplanes  by  metropolitan  papers 
have  in  the  future? 

“20.  Is  there  any  really  serious  danger 
of  radio  broadcasting  materially  reduc¬ 
ing  paid  publicity  in  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  ? 

"21.  Is  it  becoming  more  apparent 
from  year  to  year  that  the  temporary 
stimulation  of  circulation  by  contests  is 
proving  detrimental  to  the  standing  and 
prominent  position  of  the  papers? 

“22.  Is  the  Sunday  morning  paper  ad¬ 
visable  in  a  town  of  S,(X)0  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  2,500,  in  place  of  the  regular 
edition  on  Saturday  evening? 

“23.  How  are  we  going  to  keep  up  ad¬ 
vertising  linage? 

“24.  I  low'  can  we  get  the  slow  and 
conservative  merchant  to  ii.se  more 
space  ? 

“25.  Should  photos  of  dead  persons  be 
juiblished  ? 

“26.  Are  ‘columns’  circulation  builders? 

“27.  .Are  by-lines  on  ordinary  A.  P. 
stories  justifiable? 

“28.  Collections  for  want  ads  coming 


in  by  telephone  and  necessary  billine  and 
liookkeeping. 

,"29.  Is  it  a  better  plan  to  sell  the 
liapers  to  carriers  and  let  them  control 
their  own  routes,  or  to  keep  the  lists  and 
routes  of  subscribers  in  your  office;  have 
boys  collect  weekly  and  each  one  turn 
in  the  collections? 

30.  Proper  newspaper  attitude  toward 
competing  advertising  media;  with  the 
idea  of  obtaining  more  united  attitude  on 
publication  of  radio  programs  and  radio 
publicity. 

“31.  Concealed  publicity:  listing  of  the 
‘feature  services’  and  other  press  agent 
devices  used  to  furnish  concealed  public¬ 
ity  to  newspapers,  and  the  products  being 
so  touted. 

“32.  Waste  circulation;  its  cost  and 
value :  Gain  or  loss  to  average  newspaper 
in  cultivating  circulation  in  distant 
fringes  of  ’trading  territory’  of  its  citv 
and  the  effect  on  newspaper  advertising* 
as  a  whole  from  resulting  claims. 

“33.  Are  theatre  rates  supposed  to  be 
higher  than  for  regular  run  of  local  ad¬ 
vertising? 

“34.  With  an  evening  newspaper  hav¬ 
ing  a  predate  edition,  is  there  any  justi¬ 
fication  in  selling  to  advertisers  those 
editions  only  that  are  not  included  in  the 
predate  at  a  lower  given  rate?  Is  there 
justification  for  a  morning  and  evening 
newspaj^r  selling  only  their  evening  edi¬ 
tions  eliminating  their  morning  circula¬ 
tion  and  again  putting  the  ads  in  the 
city  only  edition  of  the  next  morning  at 
a  lower  given  rate? 

35.  How  close  should  competitors  work 
together? 

REFUSED  TO  PAY  FEE 

When  Producer  James  Gordon  Coots 
of  the  Edna  Preston  players  in  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  decided  to  charge  a  ten  cent 
fee  on  all  passes  to  newspapers,  the 
management  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
livening  Nezvs  and  Morning  Patriot  re¬ 
fused  the  tickets  and  shut  down  on 
readers  and  reviews.  So  far  the  adver¬ 
tising  schedules  have  been  carried  as 
usual. 
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‘THE  MARK  OF  QUALITY 


Qualitative 

Analysis 


SWELLING 

The  swelling  is  so  slight 
that  it  is  infinitesimal 
with  perfect  evenness. 


SHRINKING 

Blistering  and  shrink¬ 
ing  are  unknown  in  the 
netc  scientific  rubber 
compound  in  this  won¬ 
derful  roller. 


Climatic  conditions 
hare  no  efiect  and  the 
roller  rolls  along  at  a 
high  or  low  tempera¬ 
ture,  season  after  sea- 


INK  QUALITIES 

Wonderful  in  its  pick¬ 
up  and  distribution  no 
matter  what  the  color 
or  coverage. 

LONGEVITY 

Will  astonish  at  its 
vigor  of  life,  not  easily 
marred  or  defaced  and 
can  be  reground  and  a 
netc  surface  given  with 
the  greatest  ease. 

EFFICIENCY 

Your  roller  overhead 
will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past,  for  there  will  be 
no  time  out  worries  or 
trouble  of  any  sort. 

Enquiries 

Solicited 


THE  MARK  OF  9UALITY 


Speed  Speed  Speed 

High  speed  presses  and  the  New  Scientific 

Vulcan  Rubber  Rollers 

Produce  A  Perfectly  Printed  Paper 
Smoothly-Effectively-Economically 


For 

Quality 

Vulcan-ize 

Your 

Presses 


For 

Economy 

Vulcan-ize 

Your 

Presses 


Seventeen  years  experience  successfully  manufacturing 
Rubber  Lithographic  Blankets  has  enabled  us  to  make 
a  compound  for  roller  use  which  will  absolutely  resist 
oil  and  frictional  heat — that  is  not  affected  by  tempera¬ 
ture  changes  and  which  does  not  bruise,  crack  or  chip. 
Unexcelled  efficiency  and  economy  in  operation. 

Accurate  finish — Minimum  and  evenness  of  swelling 

Vulcan  Proofing  Company 

First  Avenue  and  58th  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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OVN  VORlX> 

or  Letters 


^HE  first  of  a  series  of  four  articles 
^  describing  a  research  which  aims  to 
present  a  "spectrum”  of  the  ethical  im¬ 
portance  of  news  stories,  and  to  measure 
through  this  “spectrum”  the  social  value 
of  the  American  newspaper  tfxlay 
appeared  in  the  Oct.  8  issue  of 
The  Xetv  RepMie.  The  survey,  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Carola  W'oerishoffer  Grad¬ 
uate  Department  of  Social  Economy  and 
Social  Research  at  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
has  been  made  financially  possible,  the 
article  says,  through  “the  generous  grant 
of  a  woman  who  prefers  to  remain  anony¬ 
mous,  but  who  has  herself  collected 
much  (lata  from  newspapers,  indicative 
of  efforts  to  elevate  their  ethical  stand¬ 
ards.”  The  survey  was  l)egun  in  the  fall 
of  1928  and  is  now  for  the  first  time 
made  public. 

Thomas  Jefferson’s  declaration  that 
“nothing  now  can  be  believed  which  is 
seen  in  a  newspaper,”  Silas  Bent’s  re¬ 
mark,  “Gentlemen  of  the  press  .  .  .  you 
have  betrayed  your  public,”  and  H.  L. 
Mencken’s  l)elief  that  no  .American  news¬ 
paper  has  ever  made  a  serious  attempt 
to  carry  out  a  cixle  of  journalistic  be¬ 
havior.  are  placed  again.st  codes  of  ethics 
of  various  state  editorial  asscxriations  and 
that  of  the  Xatifmal  Association  of 
Newspaper  Editors  in  the  introduction  to 
the  first  article.  “So  protracted  a  con¬ 
flict,”  the  article  says,  “l)etween  avowed 
ideals  and  actual  behavior  surely  calls  for 
an  investigation.” 

The  methfKl  of  forming  the  “spec¬ 
trum”  and  the  “spectrum”  itself  follows : 

Twenty-three  classifications  of  reader-interest 
were  tabulated.  rantiinR  from  such  highly  social 
ired  matters  as  foreign  problems,  the  Ignited 
States  as  concerned  in  international  affairs,  and 
citizenship,  down  to  the  purely  sensational  mat¬ 
ters  involving  money  in  its  more  blatant  aspects, 
or  sex,  or  both. 

Then,  44  newspaMrs  selected  in  consultation 
with  editors  of  The  Literary  Digest  were 
studied  during  ten  representative  days  between 
.Tuly  10  and  31,  1929.  and  were  analyzed  for 
the  amount  of  front-page  headline  srace  de¬ 
voted  to  each  of  the  twenty-three  lines  of 
interest  classified. 

Finally,  by  the  method  known  to  mathe¬ 
maticians  as  “successive  approximation,”  the 
percentages  of  front-page  headline  space  de¬ 
voted  to  each  of  the  twenty-three  lines  of 
interest  were  cooordinated,  to  give  each  of  the 
lines  of  interest  a  definite  numerical  value,  or 
index  of  importance,  with  relation  to  the  whole. 
The  result  was  the  following  “.Spectrum  of 
News  Interests,”  forming  a  basis  by  which 
any  individual  newspaper  can  be  judged  with 
relation  to  the  general  practical  standard  now- 


current: 

Sociali-  Front- 

zatior,  t>agr 

Sensation-  Headline 

alism  Si>ace 

Index  Lines  of  Interest  Percent 

41  Business  .  3 

39  Foreign  Problems  . .  3 

35  United  States-International  ....  7 

34  Citizenship  .  7 

29  Prohibition  (General)  .  2 

27  Intellectual  .  2 

26  Consumer.  I.abor  .  2 

26  Foreign  Sensation  .  10 

22  Foreign  Aviation  .  1 

1.5  Personalities  .  3 

9  1  lomestic  .\ viation  .  11 

4  Public  Crime  and  Morals .  9 

—2  Horror-Danger  .  13 

—6  Rescue- Hero  .  1 

-11  Public  Violence  .  6 

—12  Mystery  .  2 

-13  Murder  and  Miscellaneous  Crime  3 

—28  Money-Sensational  .  4 

-28  Horror-Danger-Sex  .  2 

—33  Sob  Stories  .  3 

-39  Weddings  and  Society .  1 

—46  Sex  .  4 

-53  Money-Sex  .  1 

Total  .  ion 

The  positive  numbers,  the  article 


states,  indicate  the  degree  to  which  each 
line  of  interest  tends  to  be  featured  by 
papers  concentrating  on  news  of  com¬ 
munity,  national  and  world  citizenship: 
the  negative  numbers  those  of  a  more 
“sensational”  character.  In  other  words 
the  positive  numbers  "may  be  taken  as 
an  index  of  socialization,”  and  the  nega¬ 
tive  as  an  “index  of  sensationalism.” 

The  complete  socialization-sensational- 
ism  scores  of  the  44  newspapers  are  then 
given,  and  the  article  concludes: 

It  must  of  course  l)e  jwinted  out  that  these 
scores,  if  taken  as  an  index  of  the  relative 
worth  of  the  various  new-spapers,  are  open  to 
certain  objections.  Based  purely  on  the  aver¬ 
age  socialization-sensationalism  index,  it  is 


obvious  that  the  highest  possible  score  would 
l)e  obtained  by  a  paper  concentrating  entirely 
on  business  news.  Similarly,  the  scoring  gives 
no  direct  light  on  such  matters  as  reportorial 
accuracy,  technical  skill  in  the  gathering  and 
presentation  of  news,  etc.,  all  important  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  value  of  the  newspajier.  These, 
and  similar  considerations,  must  be  taken  into 
account  liefore  the  score  alone  can  be  adopted 
as  a  measure  of  absolute  worth  to  the  com¬ 
munity  of  any  newsiiaiier. 

The  article  is  signed  by  Susan  M. 
Kingsbury,  Hornell  Hart  and  Anna 
Clark,  all  of  Bryn  Mawr. — J.  W.  P. 

SINCE  Ohio  was  the  first  scene  of  the 
activities  of  James  Edmund  .Scripps, 
it  is  very  appropriate  that  an  Ohio  col¬ 
lege,  Miami  at  Oxford,  is  the  home  of 
the  Scripps  Foundation  for  Research  in 
Population  Problems.  Why  the  founder 
of  a  great  newspaiter  chain  should  have 
left  money  for  the  stutly  of  “population 
problems”  is  quite  obvious.  Have  there 
ever  been  any  topics  so  popular  for  edi¬ 
torial  treatment  as  race  suicide,  immigra¬ 
tion  and  city  congestion? — and  one  might 
add,  have  any  topics  been  so  unintelli- 
gently  treated  by  the  press?  And  what 
topics  intelligently  studied  could  contri¬ 
bute  so  much  to  the  success  of  a  news¬ 
paper  as  a  business  enterprise?  What  is 
more  important  for  a  newspaper’s  sur¬ 
vey  of  its  market  possibilities  than  a 
candid,  scientific  analysis  of  population 
problems  and  a  check  of  local  conditions 
against  a  national  average?  Hence  the 
manifold  interest  for  readers  of  Editor 
&  PuiiLiSHKR  in  “Population  Problems” 
(McGraw-Hill  Book  Ompany)  by  War¬ 
ren  S.  Thompson,  Scripps  Foundation, 
Miami  University.  In  particular  the 
volume  will  prove  invaluable  if  it  is  used 
in  connection  with  the  forthcoming  popu¬ 
lation  figures  of  the  1930  census  to 
analyze  and  interpret  those  figures. 

These  special  suggestions  are  incom¬ 
plete  and  possibly  misleading.  Mr. 
Thompson’s  great  work  is  far  more  than 
an  aid  to  the  tired  journalist,  and  it  is 
not  limited  to  the  typical  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment  subjects  listed  above.  It  deals  with 
the  population  problems  of  Great  Britain 
and  Japan  as  well  as  our  own,  and  with 
general  topics  as  varied  as  progress  in 
the  conquest  of  disease  and  the  effect 
on  the  development  of  business  growth 
that  has  already  come  from  a  retarded 
rate  of  population  increase — “fewer  cus¬ 
tomers”  means  intensified  competition. 
Throughout  this  serious  and  solid  soci¬ 
ological  masterpiece  there  is  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  suggestive  and  impor¬ 
tant  matter  for  the  careful  study  of  edi¬ 
torial  and  business  offices — and  for  both 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  local  and  na¬ 
tional  industry.  Most  important  of  all, 
it  seems  to  me,  are  the  four  chapters 
(XVI-XIX)  on  the  modern  city.  Per¬ 
haps  you  will  disagree  with  the  author 
when,  in  a  discussion  of  the  cultural  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  big 
city,  he  says  that  Buddha,  Confucius, 
Christ,  Mohammed,  Goethe.  Montaigne, 
Darwin,  Mendel  and  Wagner  were  not 
products  of  big  cities,  and  half  implies 
that  the  big  city  can  make  no  worth¬ 
while  contribution  to  religion  or  litera¬ 
ture  or  science  or  art :  but  that  sample 
will  convey  to  you  the  fact  that  this 
scientific  treatise  is  not  dry  as  dust  but 
very  interestingly  written. — R.  W. 

4*4 

TN  the  lead  article  of  the  September 
number  of  the  Journalism  Quarterly, 
Ralph  D.  Casey.  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon,  analyzes  the  part  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  played  in  the  1928 
Presidential  election,  coming  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  while  the  support  of  Hoover 
had  placed  the  dailies  in  an  illogical 
positicHi  when  their  former  record  of  lib¬ 
erality  in  politics  was  considered,  the 
papers  were  to  be  admired  for  their 
open  policy  of  allowing  dissenting  opin¬ 
ions  to  be  published  in  their  columns. 
Mr.  Casey  was  particularly  struck  w’ith 
the  Scripps-Howard  experiment  of  per¬ 
mitting  Heywood  Broun  to  debate  the 
group’s  own  editorial  writers  in  his 


daily  column  on  the  fitness  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  and  the  worth  of  their  appeals. 

The  article  is  purely  expository,  and 
is  carefully  and  painstakingly  compiled. 
It  traces  the  newspapers’  attitude  toward 
their  candidate  from  the  beginning  to 
end,  enumerates  the  cases  of  embarrass¬ 
ment  resulting  from  Hoover’s  policies, 
which  in  a  majority  of  instances,  were 
in  direct  opposition  to  that  of  Scripps- 
Howard.  Mr.  Casey  said: 

An  examination  of  the  editorials  re¬ 

veals  in  what  an  illof^ical  jwsition  they  were 
frtNjuently  jilaced  \fy  their  candidate.  Often 
they  soupht  to  rationalize  this  ix>sition  when 
Mr.  Hoover’s  |>olicies  did  not  square  with  their 
own  traditional  ouilm»k  and  jKjint  of  view.  The 
result  of  this  etTort  was  an  unfairness  to 
(lovernor  Smith  and  an  attemjit  to  belittle 
his  {dedves. 

Other  articles  in  this  number  are  by 
Emil  Dovifat,  Deutche  Institut  fur  Zei- 
tungskunde,  Berlin,  on  “Education  for 
Journalism  in  Germany,”  and  by  Mat¬ 
thias  A.  Shaaber,  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  on  “Coleridge  As  a  Journalist.” 

“The  Annotated  Bibliography  of 
Articles  on  Journalistic  Subjects  in 
.American  Magazines,”  an  extremely  val¬ 
uable  catalog,  is  continued  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  issue  of  the  (Quarterly  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Casey. 

The  Journalism  Quarterly  is  published 
by  the  Association  of  Schools  and  De¬ 
partments  of  Journalism  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Teachers  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  F'rank  Luther  Mott,  University 
of  Iowa,  is  editor.  Publication  offices 
are  at  Iowa  City,  la. — J.  W.  P. 


PAPER  100  YEARS  OLD 

The  Oijdenshiirf/  (N.V.)  Republican 
Journal,  a  Gannett  newspaper,  published 
a  centennial  edition  of  bO  pages  Oct.  4, 
to  commemorate  its  100th  anniversary. 
The  Republican  was  founded  in  1830  by 
Preston  King  and  was  later  merged  with 
the  Daily  Journal,  established  in  1855. 
The  Republican  Journal  was  formerly  a 
morning  paper  but  entered  the  evening 
field  in  1929.  Franklin  H.  Little  is  pub¬ 
lisher  and  Charles  S.  Cantwell  is  editor. 


LEYSHON  SUCCEEDS  MILFORD 


News  Editor  Becomes  Managing  Editor 
of  Miami  Daily  News 

(By  tclcgrtph  to  E)ditor  &  PeBusiiEs) 

Mi.vmi,  Fla.,  Oct.  8— Hal  Irwin  Ley- 
shon,  news  editor  of  the  Miami  Daily 
Xetes  for  the  past  four  years,  has  been 
appointed  managing  editor  to  succeed 
Morton  M.  Milford,  resigned. 

Mr.  Ley  shon  joined  the  News  in  1924 
going  there  from  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  where 
he  was  on  the  Sentinel,  now  the  Knox- 
rille  Xeii's-Sentinel,  and  the  Journal  and 
Tribune.  He  was  also  for  a  brief  p^. 
riod  with  the  New  Orleans  Xi-ws-ltem. 

On  the  Daily  News,  Leyshon  has 
served  as  reporter,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Sunday  editor  and  news  editor. 

I.ast  spring  he  obtained  a  leave  from 
the  News  to  join  temporarily  the  foreign 
staff  of  the  Xru’  York  Sun  and  Con¬ 
solidated  Press  and  reported  for  them 
the  American  golf  invasion  in  England. 


NEWSWRITERS  SIGN  SCALE 


Scranton  Union  Renews  Past  Year'* 
Wage  for  Coming  Year 

Scranton  Newswriters’  Union  has 
entered  into  a  new  wage  contract  with 
the  employers  for  one  year.  The  same 
scale  of  wages  has  been  granted  the 
newswriters  with  some  slight  changes  in 
working  conditions.  The  present  mini¬ 
mum  wage  scale  for  reporters,  five-year 
men,  is  $57  per  week,  for  day  men  and 
$.59  a  week  for  night  men.  Copy  readers, 
and  city  editors  get  higher  compensation. 
The  union  retains  its  arrangement  of  two 
weeks’  vacation  for  all  staff  members. 


$120,000  GIFT  TO  SCHOOL 

.A  gift  of  $120,000  to  the  endowment 
fund  of  North  A’armouth  .Academy, 
A’armouth,  Me.,  by  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis, 
was  announced  this  week  by  Stanley  W. 
Hyde,  headmaster. 


COMMERCIAL  PLANT  LEASED 

The  mechanical  W’ork  of  the  Kent 
(O.)  Courier-Tribune  is  now  being 
done  in  the  plant  of  the  Ravenna  Record, 
six  miles  away.  The  Courier-Tribune  is 
owned  by  Albert  and  E.  C.  Dix,  own¬ 
ers  of  the  IV ooster  Record  and  the 
Ravenna  Record.  The  Courier-Tribune 
commercial  printing  department  has  been 
leased  to  the  Commercial  Press.  G.  E. 
Marker  is  proprietor. 


GARD  ON  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

Homer  Gard,  president  of  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  (O.)  Journal,  was  chosen  this  week 
as  a  member  of  a  committee  of  20  in¬ 
vited  by  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  meet  in  Washington  the 
end  of  this  month  to  discuss  construction. 


HELD  STYLE  SHOW 

Thirteen  department  stores  and  shops 
of  Dayton,  O.,  held  a  cooperative  Fall 
Fashion  Show  Sept.  23-25  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Miss  .Almalou  Craft,  stylist  of 
the  Dayton  Daily  Xezos,  assisted  by 
Miss  Sally  Schaal. 


It  is  thrilling  to  read  of  birds 
and  beast  and  flozvers  in  the 
flamboyant  phraseology  of  the 
poet. 

It  is  equally  interesting  to 
learn  the  facts. 

NATURE’S  NOTEBOOK 

by  Dr.  Frank  Thone 
gives  you  delightful,  authentic 
daily  articles  —  illustrated  in 
matrix  form. 

.May  zve  send  a  zcecic’s  free  trialt 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

W'ashington,  D.  C. 


The 

Los  Angeles 
Record 

— .shows  a  circulation  gain  of 
10  per  cent  during  the  slack 
summer  of  this  tough  year, 
and  is 

STILL  CLIMBING 

4  4  4 

Steady  growth  is  reported  by  ALL 
memhers  of  the 

Scripps-Caxfield 

League  of  Newspapers 

4  4  4 

Xational  Representatives 

Gilman,  NTcoll  &  Ruthman 


TEMPO 

A  typeface  highly 
suited  to  fresher 

typography 

• 

LUDLOW  TYPOCRAPH  CO. 
2032  Clybourn  Ave  +  Chicago 
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Where  Are 
the  Markets? 


Jl  Service  to  General  *AdOertiserS'-*Adb 
Vertising  and  Sales  EjCecutiVes-JldOeTtising 
Jlgencies  and  Commercial  Organisations 


Always  a  big  question  and  this  year  and  next  a  question  requir¬ 
ing  quick,  complete  and  ready-referenced  answers. 

Given  a  product  to  be  advertised  and  sold — there  are  over  two 
thousand  agencies  to  write  the  copy  and  attend  to  other 
necessary  planning  and  details  but  there  is  only  one  hand 
book  of  the  handy,  ready  markets — namely  : 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  ANNUAL 

MARKET  GUIDE 


Which  goes  to  press  in  November  and  then  goes  to  the  thous¬ 
ands  of  agencies  and  advertisers  who  must  look  well  before 
they  leap  into  advertising  space. 

This  Market  Guide,  is  a  veritable  road-map  to  the  sales  centers 
of  American  business.  Business  gets  there  quicker  and  gets 
business  faster  because  it  reads  and  refers  to 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  ANNUAL 

MARKET  GUIDE 

Every  Newspaper  Publisher  Profits  from  this  Publication 
PUBLISHERS  WHO  ADVERTISE  IN  IT  PROFIT  MOST 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Building 
New  York  City 
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LARGER  RETAIL  STORES  SHOW  GREATER 
EXPENDITURES  IN  NEWSPAPERS 


Firms  Grossing  More  Than  $10,000,000  Per  Year  Devoted 
3.12  Per  Cent  for  Daily  Space,  Retail  Dry  Goods  Survey 
Reveals — Smaller  Stores  Have  Reduced  Their  Budgets 


A  TENDENCY  to  increased  expendi¬ 
tures  for  newspaper  space  by  the 
largest  department  stores  in  the  country, 
is  report^  in  a  “Study  of  Publicity 
Percentages,  1929,”  issued  by  Frank  W. 
Spaeth,  director  of  the  sales  promotion 
division  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
(ioods  Association.  His  survey  shows 
that  in  the  same  period,  1924  to  1929,  ex¬ 
penditures  for  direct  advertising  and  for 
periodicals,  programs,  car  cards,  bill¬ 
boards  and  miscellaneous,  have  been 
shrinking.  The  total  percentage  of  sales 
income  devoted  to  publicity  of  all  kinds 
has  risen  for  these  stores,  each  of  which 
does  more  than  $5,000,000  of  business  a 
year.  In  the  smaller  stores,  total  pub¬ 
licity  percentages  have  dropped,  but 
newspapers  in  general  have  suffered  less 
reduction  than  other  media. 

Following  are  some  of  the  figures 
given  for  the  ratio  of  expenditures  to 
sales  in  1929;  For  stores  doing  more  than 
$10,(KK),0a)  of  business  a  year,  3.12  per 
cent  for  newspapers,  4.4(t  per  cent  for 
total  publicity. 

Between  $5,000,000  and  $10,0(X).000  of 
business  a  year.  3.3  per  cent  for  news¬ 
papers  and  4.8t)  per  cent  for  total  pub¬ 
licity.  These  two  classes  were  not  sepa¬ 
rated  in  the  figures  for  1924,  the  percent¬ 
ages  then  tieing  2.67  per  cent  for  news¬ 
papers  and  4.28  per  cent  for  total  pub¬ 
licity. 

For  stores  doing  $2,(KK),000  to  $5,000,- 
IKK)  of  business  a  year,  3.05  per  cent  for 
newspapers,  a  decrease  of  .23  per  cent 
since  1924;  and  4..52  pt‘r  cent  for  total 
publicity,  a  decrease  of  .99  per  cent  since 
1924. 

For  stores  doing  $1,(KK).000  to  $2,000,- 
(100  of  business  a  year,  2.65  per  cent  for 
newspapers,  a  gain  of  .05  per  cent  since 
1924;  and  4.12  per  cent  for  total  publicity, 
a  decrease  of  1.45  per  cent  since  1924. 

For  stores  doing  under  $1,0(X),000  of 
business  a  year,  2.3  per  cent  for  news¬ 
papers  and  4.1  per  cent  for  total  pub¬ 
licity.  In  the  figures  for  1924  this  group 
was  subdivided.  The  newspaper  per¬ 
centages  being  1.85  and  2.89  while  the 
total  publicity  percentages  were  4.14  and 
4.63. 

For  specialty  stores,  3.27  per  cent  for 
newspapers  and  5.56  per  cent  for  total 
publicity.  These  stores  .showed  a  per¬ 
centage  of  .69  for  direct  mail,  more  than 
double  that  of  the  other  stores.  No  fig¬ 
ures  are  available  for  these  stores  in 
1924. 

The  advertising  payroll  and  the  store 
display  payroll  show  increases  in  the 
largest  stores,  and  only  slight  decreases 
in  the  smaller  stores.  Expenditures  for 
advertising  supplies  were  lessened  in  all 
classes  of  stores. 

Referring  to  the  increased  use  of  news- 
jiaper  space  by  the  larger  stores,  Mr. 
.Spaeth  cites  the  following  reasons; 

“1.  Higher  cost  of  newspaper  space. 
“2.  Eliminating  or  minimizing  to  a 
certain  extent  the  use  of  other  media 
found  ineffective,  and  directing  the 
money  into  newspaper  advertising. 

“3.  More  dominant  use  of  newspapei; 
space — fighting  for  reader  attention,  di¬ 
verted  by  increased  amount  of  local  ad¬ 
vertising  and  the  proportionately 
decreased  amount  of  reading  time. 

“The  maximum  use  of  space  by  adding 
‘institutional  advertising’  in  an  effort  to 
sell  the  store.  (This  is  possibly  more 
characteristic  of  stores  with  sales  over 
$5,(K)0,0(X)  than  the  others  under  $5,(X)0,- 
000  during  the  last  five  years.)” 

Mr.  Spaeth  cites  the  increases  in  ex¬ 
pense  ratios  for  total  publicity  among  the 
larger  stores,  and  says ;  “One  reason 
for  this  increase,  as  agreed  to  by  many 
merchants,  is  that  conservative  stores  in 
this  group  during  the  past  five  years  have 
become  more  aggressive  and  have  opened 
wider  the  advertising  throttle.  In  an 
effort  to  obtain  greater  volume.  This 
brought  about  increased  expenditures  in 
newspaper  space,  copy  and  art  work.  etc. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  ad¬ 


ditional  sales  volume  obtained  was  not 
commensurate  with  the  additional 
amount  spent  for  advertising.” 


CHICAGO  HONORS  HEARST 


Publisher  Feted  in  25-Mile  Parade, 

Also  Marking  Fire  Anniversary 

(.By  telegraph  to  E^ditor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Oct.  9.  —  Chicago  today 
honored  William  Randolph  Hearst  and 
commemorated  the  anniversary  of  the 
big  fire.  City  officials,  led  by  Mayor  Wil¬ 
liam  Hale  Thompson,  who  took  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  launch  his  Amercia  First 
campaign  for  a  third  term  as  chief  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  city,  took  part  in  a  parade  25 
miles  long,  and  in  a  monster  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  Soldier  Field,  where  the  pub¬ 
lisher  was  introduced. 

Mr.  Hearst's  arrival  in  Chicago  was 
the  signal  for  the  demonstration.  He 
was  cheered  on  his  way  to  luncheon 
with  prominent  civic  leaders  and  tons 
of  paper  fluttered  to  the  streets  of  the 
Loop  as  his  car  and  the  5,(X)0  others  in 
the  parade,  passed  by.  b'ifty  bands  were 
in  the  line  of  march  and  by  the  time 
Mr.  Hearst's  car  had  returned  to  Grant 
Park  after  a  tour  of  the  boulevards,  the 
end  of  the  procession  was  just  leaving. 

At  the  luncheon  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Hearst,  United  States  Senators  James 
E.  Watson  and  Smith  W.  Brookhart, 
and  former  Senator  James  A.  Reed  of 
Missouri  spoke.  After  the  exercises  at 
Soldier  Field,  Mr.  Hearst  left  for  San 
Francisco.  Los  .\ngeles  and  Oakland, 
where  he  has  been  invited  for  other  cele¬ 
brations  in  his  honor. 


LEON  BAILBY  VISITS  U.  S. 

Editor  of  Paris  L'lntransigeant  Here 
to  Study  American  Methods 

Leon  Bailby,  editor  and  manager  of 
L’Intransigeant  of  Paris,  arrived  in  New 
York,  Oct.  7,  aboard  the  S.  S.  Paris  for 
several  weeks’  visit,  during  which  it  is 
his  intention  to  study  American  methods 
of  newspaper  production  and  transmission 
of  news. 

“I  count  on  continuing  in  America 
the  study  I  began  in  England  last  spring 
and  to  examine  on  the  spot  and  at  close 
quarters  the  press  and  the  improvements 
in  news  transmission,”  he  said  in  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  readers  of  his  paper  before  leav¬ 
ing  Paris. 

He  expects  to  return  to  France  early 
in  November. 


BLACK  SUCCEEDS  FATHER 


Named  President  and  General  Man¬ 
ager  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  Times 

Stanley  T.  Black,  31,  on  Oct.  8  was 
elected  president,  treasurer  and  general 
manager  of  the  Times  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Pawtucket  (R.I.) 
Times. 

The  new  officer  is  the  son  of  Charles 
O.  Black,  for  many  years  head  of  the 
paper,  who  died  here  Sept.  9.  Mr. 
Black,  a  graduate  of  Pawtucket  high 
school,  left  Brown  University  in  1921  to 
aid  his  father  in  the  publishing  business. 

Entering  the  employ  of  the  company 
in  the  mailing  room,  young  Black 
worked  in  all  departments,  and  two 
years  ago,  when  his  father  was  stricken 
and  went  to  California,  he  virtually  as¬ 
sumed  charge  of  the  paper. 


CHANGES  IN  GRAND  RAPIDS 

Carlton  Cady,  formerly  in  charge  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald’s 
Muskegon  bureau,  has  joined  the  city 
staff.  George  J.  Duerr,  reporter,  and 
Mrs.  Duerr,  assistant  society  editor,  have 
resigned  to  go  to  Chicago.  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Wierengo  has  succeeded  Mrs.  Duerr. 
Mrs.  Harold  Pettcrsch  has  succeeded 
Miss  Mary  Moran  as  society  editor. 


TWO  JOIN  A.A.A.A. 

G.  M.  Basford  Company,  New  York, 
and  Louis  H.  Frohman,  New  York,  have 
been  elected  to  membership  in  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies. 


DAILY’S  DRAMA  CRITIC 
PILOTS  OWN  PLANE 


Gail  Borden  of  Chicago  Illustrated 
Times  Flew  to  Columbus,  O., 
Recently  to  Cover  a  First 
Night 


Gail  Borden,  air-minded  dramatic  critic 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  Illustrated  Times, 
flew  his  plane  from  Chicago  to  Columbus, 


Gail  Borden 

O.,  recently,  for  the  stage  debut  of  Ethel 
Barrymore  Colt  in  “Scarlet  Sister  Mary,” 
covering  the  event  for  his  newspaper. 
Borden  is  probably  the  only  dramatic 
critic  in  the  country  who  has  flown  his 
plane  to  review  a  first  niglit  performance. 

Borden  was  born  in  Houston.  Tex., 
and  attended  Culver  Military  Academy, 
graduating  as  a  cavalry  lieutenant.  His 
proximity  in  early  life  to  Ellington  Field, 
great  bombing  field  u.sed  during  the  war 
gave  him  his  great  interest  in  planes.  His 
first  flight  and  lessons  were  taken  on  the 
sly  liecause  his  parents  objected  to  his 
becoming  an  aviator.  He  attended  Dart¬ 
mouth  where  he  became  interested  in 
plays.  He  took  post-graduate  work  at 
Harvard  and  received  an  M.  A.  degree. 
Later  he  taught  Pmglish  drama  at  Chi¬ 
cago  University  for  two  years  and  then 
became  a  dramatic  critic. 

He  continued  his  interest  in  flying  and 
took  lessons  during  all  this  time.  He 
w;orke(l  summer  vacations  as  a  commer¬ 
cial  pilot.  He  bought  his  own  plane. 


NEWS  WRITERS  WED 

\\  ilton  \’augh,  city  political  writer  for 
the  Boston  Post,  and  Miss  Veronica 
Connolly  special  writer  for  the  same 
newspaper,  were  married  in  Waltham. 
Mass.,  Oct.  1.  Mr.  Vaugh  spent  several 
years  in  newspaper  work  in  Europe  fol¬ 
lowing  his  graduation  from  Harvard, 
where  he  was  editor  of  the  Harvard 
Crimson.  At  one  time  he  was  Paris  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


HOLDING  FOOD  SHOW 

The  Chieago  Herald  and  Examiner 
tenth  annual  Jubilee  Food  Show  is  being 
held  in  Chicago  Stadium  from  Oct.  4  to 
11.  Household  appliances  and  food  prod¬ 
ucts  are  on  display. 

IN  NEW  PLANT 

The  Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Tribune  this 
week  opened  its  new  building.  new 
tubular  press  has  been  installed.  The 
Tribune  issued  a  special  “Progress  Edi¬ 
tion”  of  37  pages. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER 
PASSES  DIVIDENDS 

Growth  in  Power  Development  Ertb. 
ing*  and  Increased  Paper  Mill  E£. 
ciency  Offset  by  Depression, 
Statement  Says 


International  Paper  and  Power  Com¬ 
pany,  by  vote  of  its  directors,  Oct.  8 
passed  the  quarterly  dividend  due  on 
Class  A  common  shares,  payable  Nov,  15 
and  its  subsidiary.  International  Paper 
Company,  passed  the  quarterly  dividmd 
due  on  its  common  stock  on  the  same 
date. 

In  a  statement  the  directors  said; 

“.Although  the  expected  growth  in  the 
earning  power  of  the  International  Paper 
and  Power  Company’s  power  develop¬ 
ments  and  the  increasing  efficiency  of  its 
paper  mills  have  been  realized,  they  have 
been  largely  offset  by  the  adverse  effect 
of  the  present  business  depression  on  the 
prices  and  volume  of  the  company’s  pulp 
and  paper  sales  during  the  last  six 
months. 

“.\s  the  outlook  is  still  uncertain,  the 
directors  have  decided  that  under  cur¬ 
rent  business  conditions  the  omission  of 
the  common  dividend  is  conservative  and 
in  the  best  interests  of  all  stockholders.” 

Quarterly  dividends  of  (iO  cents  a 
share,  at  the  annual  rate  of  $.40  a  share, 
had  been  paid  on  International  Paper  and 
Power  Company’s  Class  A  common  stock 
since  the  company’s  formation  in  19S, 
and  on  the  common  shares  of  its  prede¬ 
cessor  company  and  present  subsidiary, 
the  International  Paper  Company,  since 
Aug.  15,  1927.  From  Aug.  16,  19K, 
to  May  16,  1927,  respectively,  four  quart¬ 
erly  dividends  of  .50  cents  a  share  were 
paid,  the  first  common  dividends  paid  by 
the  company  since  1899. 


FLORIDA  PROBE  ORDERED 


Governor  Suggest*  That  Editors  of 
Two  Dailies  Be  Questioned 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Tali.ah.assee,  Fla.,  Oct.  9.— As  an 
aftermath  of  the  charges  and  counter 
charges  exchanged  between  Gov.  Doyle 
E.  Carlton  and  “two  or  three  newspapers 
of  the  state,”  a  grand  jury  probe  is  to  be 
conducted  here  Oct.  20,  in  compliance 
with  a  request  from  the  Florida  execu¬ 
tive  to  Circuit  Judge  E.  C.  Love.  The 
governor  suggested  that  the  court  call  as 
witnesses  “the  editor  of  Florida  Stale 
Hezvs,  at  Tallahassee  and  the  editor  of 
the  South  Jaeksonzdlle  Herald,  men,  who, 
according  to  their  publications,  assume 
to  have  full  and  positive  knowledge  cov¬ 
ering  these  matters.” 

The  matters  had  to  do  with  charges  of 
“bribery  and  illicit  connection  with  the 
Zuta  and  Capone  element”,  alleged  to 
have  been  made  against  state  officials. 
Both  of  the  newspapers  named  have  been 
active  opponents  of  the  administration. 

Fred  O.  Eberhardt,  editor  of  the  State 
News,  in  a  comment  on  the  call  for  M 
investigation  said,  “It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Governor  Carlton  has  called  for  a 
secret  investigation  of  a  supposed  charge 
against  him  and  that  he  has  singid  out 
one  issue  and  while  I  welcome  any  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  issue,  I  shall  request  that 
there  be  no  exclusion  of  any  other 
charges  from  the  inquiry.” 

R.  T.  Hollinsworth,  editor  of  the 
South  Jacksonville  Herald,  declined  to 
comment. 


CARRIER  REWARDED 

Harry  Boudreaux,  carrier  for  tht 
Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  Neivs,  was  recently 
awarded  a  $5  gold  piece  for  having  «• 
livered  his  papers  an  entire  year  without 
a  complaint.  The  bov  began  carrying 
for  the  News  July  2o,  1929.  He  won 
the  prize  from  a  field  of  76  competitors. 
The  News  carried  a  story  with  his  pif' 
ture. 

H.  B.  SELL  RETURNING  TO  U.  S. 

Henry  Blackman  Sell,  president 
Blaker  Advertising  Agency,  Inc._,  of  b** 
York,  is  returning  from  a  business  W 
to  Europe,  sailing  from  Havre  on  tw 
S.  S.  France,  October  8. 
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Are  You  Hungry  for  Business? 

Do  YOU  need  more  volume  sales?  If  so,  spend 
a  little  time  on  the  Keystone  Market.  Give  Penn¬ 
sylvania  a  little  thought  and  study.  Here  you  ha\e 
a  market  with  an  appeal  to  over  2, ()()(), 000  American 
families,  who  are  in  comfortable  circumstances  — 
who  gain  their  livelihood  from  Pennsylvania’s  great 
basic  industries  that  are  constantly  kept  going,  turn¬ 
ing  out  every  day  necessities  and  commodities  for 
the  world  markets,  which  must  be  had  and  used, 
despite  depression  and  curtailed  buying  power. 

If  you  will  dig  deep  into  the  Keystone  Market  you 
will  uncover  many  facts  that  will  convince  you  that 
this  market  is  not  affected  to  any  great  extent  by 
conditions,  hut  provides  employment  steadily  to  its 
millions  of  industrial  workers. 

If  you  have  the  time  and  you  want  the  facts,  write 
to  these  newspapers  listed  below.  They  will  tell  you 
the  exact  conditions  in  their  respective  markets  and 
how,  with  but  a  small  appropriation,  you  can  reach 
a  mass-buying  power  that  is  responsive  to  national 
advertising. 


2.500 

10,000 

Circulation 

lines 

lines 

tAllentown  (^all  . 

.(M) 

38,036 

.12 

.12 

tAllentown  Call  . 

..(S) 

28,998 

.12 

.12 

ttBeaver  Falls  News  Tribune 

..(E) 

8,725 

.04 

.04 

ttBethlehem  Globe  Times... 

..(E) 

16,223 

.07 

.07 

t  Butler  Eagle . . 

..(E» 

11,791 

.04 

.04 

‘•Chester  Times  . 

..(E) 

21,442 

.08 

.07 

ttCoatesville  Record  . 

..(E) 

6,979 

.04 

.035 

ttConnellsville  Courier  . 

..(E) 

6,334 

.04 

.04 

“Easton  Express  . . 

..(E) 

35.454 

.12 

.12 

‘Erie  Times  . . . 

..(E) 

33,309 

.09 

.09 

tGreensburg  Review-Tribune. 

(EM) 

14,133 

.06 

.06 

“llazelton  lluiii  Speaker . 

.(E)  ) 

21,637 

.03 

.07 

tllazelton  Standard-Sentinel. 

.(M)  i 

tLebanon  News  Times . 

..(E) 

11.048 

.05 

.05 

‘Mount  Carmel  Item . 

..(E) 

5,601 

.04 

.04 

‘Gil  City  Derrick . 

...(M) 

Circulation 

8,226 

2.500 

lines 

.05 

10.000 

lines 

.05 

“Scranton  Times  . 

,...(E) 

47,587 

.15 

.14 

“Sharon  Herald  . . 

....(E) 

7,875 

.0357 

.0357 

tfWashington  Gbserver  and 

Reporter  . 

..(ME) 

17,948 

.06 

.06 

‘West  Chester  Local  News, 

....(E) 

11,234 

.05 

.05 

“Wilkes-Barre  Times  Leader.. (E) 

27,552 

.07 

.07 

tWilliamsport  Sun  and 

Gazette  &  Bulletin.... 

(M&E) 

28,769 

.10 

.10 

ttYork  Dispatch  . . 

....(E) 

21,249 

.07 

.07 

**  A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  April  1,  1930. 
tt  Government  Statement,  April  1,  1930. 

*  A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Get.  1,  1930. 
t  Government  Statement.  Get.  1,  1930. 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 

. .  -  .  -  I  I.  ... 


JUDGES  UPHOLD  BAN 
ON  CHICAGO  DOCTOR 

American  Medical  Association  Group 
Votes  3  to  2  in  Favor  of  Ouster 
— Connected  With  Adver¬ 
tising  Clinic 


The  judicial  council  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  has  upheld  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Chicago  Medical  Society  in 
ousting  Dr.  Lx)uis  Schmidt,  Chicago 
surgeon,  on  charges  of  unethical  prac¬ 
tice.  The  action  was  reported  following 
the  council’s  vote  of  three  to  two  to  up¬ 
hold  the  Chicago  organization.  Dr. 
Schmidt  was  suspended  by  the  society 
for  his  indirect  connection  with  the 
Public  Health  Institute,  a  low-fee  clinic 
for  the  treatment  of  venereal  diseases, 
which  advertises  regularly  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  newspapers. 

The  decision  of  the  council,  the  high¬ 
est  court  in  the  .American  medical  pro¬ 
fession,  has  ended,  at  least  temporarily, 
a  dispute  which  has  been  recognized  in 
many  quarters  as  a  test  case  in  the 
struggle  for  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
medical  care  for  patients  of  mcxlerate 
means. 

Dr.  Schmidt,  professor  of  surgery  in 
Northwestern  University  medical  school 
and  a  leading  member  of  hospital  staffs, 
is  president  of  the  Illinois  Social 
Hygiene  league.  This  organization 
contributes  to  the  Public  Health  Insti¬ 
tute  and  likewise  to  St.  Luke’s  hospital, 
the  University  of  Chicago  medical  school 
and  the  Chicago  Hygiene  Council.  It 
was  this  connection  with  the  health 
institute  which  led  to  his  expulsion. 
The  Public  Health  Institute  has  been 
declared  unethical  because  it  advertises 
for  patients. 

In  its  report,  the  judicial  council  re¬ 
viewed  the  history  of  the  case,  the  or¬ 
iginal  ouster,  the  appeal  to  the  Illinois 
Medical  society  and  the  final  appeal  to 
the  American  Medical  Association.  The 
council  concluded,  by  the  vote  of  three 
to  two,  that  in  all  this  action  the  pro¬ 
cedure  against  Dr.  Schmidt  was  regular. 

The  majority  report  was  signed  by 
Dr.  Donald  McRae,  Jr.,  of  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa ;  Dr.  F.  \\'.  Cregor,  of 
Indianapolis;  and  Dr.  J.  N.  Hall  of 
Denver,  Col. 

A  minority  report,  signed  by  Dr. 
George  Edward  Follansbee  of  Cleveland 
and  Dr.  James  B.  Herrick  of  Chicago 
declared^  that  the  Chicago  Medical 
Society  in  its  principal  charge  was  vague 
and  indefinite,  and  stated  that  the  pro¬ 
cedure  was  faulty. 

In  reply  to  the  decision  of  the  judicial 
group,  I>r.  Schmidt  issued  a  statement 
in  which  he  charged  the  council  with 
neglect  of  duty.  He  declared  his  ex¬ 
pulsion  was  engineered  as  a  blow  at  the 
plan  to  lower  medical  costs  for  people  of 
moderate  means.  He  charged  the  council 
neglected  its  duty  in  that  it  concerned 
itself  only  with  deciding  if  the  expulsion 
was  according  to  the  “rote  of  medical 
by-laws.” 

The  Public  Health  Institute,  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  issuance  of  the 
judicial  council  report  on  Dr.  Schmidt, 
announced  an  increase  in  its  work.  The 
institute  treated  an  average  of  1,370 
patients  a  day  during  September,  and 
gave  an  average  of  34,256  treatments 
during  the  month  an  increase  of  2,601 
over  August. 


PROMOTING  “PETS”  SECTION 

To  direct  interest  and  attention  to 
classified  columns,  the  Des  Moiws  (la.) 
Register  and  Tribune  will  give  “Peter 
Pan,”  wire  haired  fox  terrier,  to  the 
boy  or  girl  writing  the  best  letter  on 
“Why  I  wish  I  had  a  dog.”  Rules  for 
the  contest  are  printed  in  the  “Dogs, 
Pets,  Rabbits”  section  of  the  classified 
columns.  Small  teaser  copy  on  page  one 
of  the  dailies  direct  children  to  read  the 
rules. 


“HOLE-IN-ONE”  PARTY 

Sixty-eight  golfers,  memliers  of  the 
Grand  Ra)>ids  (Mich.)  Herald  “Hole-in- 
One”  club,  were  guests  of  the  Herald  at 
the  Regent  theater.  Grand  Rapids.  Oct.  2. 
The  club  was  organized  by  Ray  Barnes, 
Harold  cartoonist. 


WHY  DID  LONG  WIN? 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Your  Gov. 
Long  editorial  in  a  September  issue  asks ; 
“Did  the  people  of  Louisiana  put  down 
as  ‘mere  newspaper  talk’  the  charges  that 
were  hurled  right  and  left  at  Long?” 

They  did,  undoubtedly. 

The  newspapers  of  Louisiana  elected 
Long.  The  public  resented  being  dished 
out  anti-Long  and  Wolf!  Wolf!  stuff 
from  the  front  page  to  the  back  page, 
morning  and  evening,  every  day  in  the 
week.  The  newspapers  were  trying  to 
elect  their  candidate  not  by  presenting 
his  many  qualifications  but  by  constantly 
keeping  the  name  of  Long  before  the 
voters. 

I  don’t  believe  political  advertising  or 
publicity  or  propaganda  produces  results 
different  from  business  advertising  or 
publicity. 

I  don’t  believe  the  manufacturer  of  an 
automobile  can  create  sales  for  his  car 
by  continually  stating  in  his  advertising 
that  the  car  of  a  competitor  will  run 
backward  when  a  forward  gear  is  used, 
or  that  it  will  somersault  when  the  brakes 
are  applied. 

Neither  do  I  believe  that  votes  can  be 
obtained  for  one  candidate  by  rarely 
mentioning  his  name  and  everlastingly 
lambasting  his  opponent  with  pages  and 
pages. 

The  news  columns  should  be  unbiased. 
If  activities  of  one  political  candidate  are 
news  so  are  those  of  all  candidates. 
There  is  no  “power  of  the  press”  unless 
the  press  is  fair. 

No,  the  radio  was  not  the  instrument 
of  Long’s  success  in  winning  the 
Louisiana  senatorial  contest  —  the  news¬ 
papers  contributed  more  to  his  victory 
than  any  other  medium. 

W.  G.  Wilkes, 

Q)-publisher,  Biloxi-Gulfport  (Miss.) 
Daily  Herald. 


SAYS  IT’S  A  RACKET 

To  Editor  &  Pi  blisher;  The  letter 
of  “dere  mable”  who  had  “spmt  3)4 
years  in  a  university  school  of  journal¬ 
ism”  (reprinted  in  Shop  Talk  at 
Thirty  for  September  13)  interested 
me  as  an  example  of  a  new  racket  that 
is  lieing  worked  on  newspaper  employers. 

With  the  increased  public  discussion  of 
schools  of  journalism,  it  is  obvious  that 
more  persons  each  year  are  pretending 
to  be  graduates  or  former  students  of 
these  schools,  in  the  hope  that  the  name 
will  be  a  magic  key  to  a  newspaper  job. 
From  what  we  hear  in  the  schools,  many 
editors  are  falling  for  the  racket.  Our 
school  (which  is  now  25  years  old), 
could  not  have  graduated  in  100  years  all 
those  who  represent  themselves  as  hav¬ 
ing  “taken  journalism”  here  (albeit  many 
perhaps  made  short  sojourns). 

There  are  20  four-year  university- 
schools  of  journalism  (including  the  two- 
year  schools  that  require  two  years  of 
previous  college  work).  The  annual 
crop  of  the  20  is  around  1,(XX)  graduates. 
Our  school  has  graduated  less  than  700 
in  its  25  years,  although  about  4,(X)0  have 
taken  some  of  its  courses.  Obviously 
not  many  bona  fide  “journalism  gradu¬ 
ates”  will  show  up  in  any  one  of  the 
offices  of  the  2,000  daily  and  12,000 
weekly  newspapers  in  one  year. 

More  disturbing  than  the  ‘‘pretended 
graduate”  is  the  “former  student”  who 
gets  a  newspaper  job  on  the  strength  of 
a  term  or  two  spent  in  a  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  The  chances  are  that  he  did  not 
stay  longer  because  the  school  eliminated 
him  as  unfit  for  newspaper  work.  .And 
the  employer,  who  also  eliminates  him 
shortly,  considers  him  a  black  mark 
against  the  school.  Many  editors  who 
have  had  “bad  luck  w-ith  journalism 
graduates”  have  never  hired  any  gradu¬ 
ates  but  have  experimented  only  with 
“flunkers,”  without  asking  for  their  cre¬ 
dentials. 

All  this  is  very  embarrassing  to  the 
better  schools  which  have  considered  that 
one  of  their  chief  functions  is  to  diven 
from  the  newspaper  offices  part  of  the 
horde  of  misfits  who  feel  “the  calling.” 
These  schools  have  adopted  perhaps  the 


most  drastic  methods  of  weeding  seen  in 
university  circles,  refusing  to  graduate 
any  student  whom  they  cannot  conscienti¬ 
ously  recommend. 

But  imagine  the  atmosphere  in  such  a 
school  when  it  is  well-known  to  teachers 
and  students  that  those  who  are  dropped 
as  unfit  promptly  walk  out  and  get  news¬ 
paper  jobs — later  writing  back  boastfully 
to  their  classmates.  Could  first-class 
medical  or  law'  schools  have  ever  devel¬ 
oped  if  their  “flunkees’’  could  defy  them 
by  later  obtaining  licenses  to  practice? 

If  there  is  to  be  effective  cooperation 
between  the  newspapers  and  the  schools, 
here  is  a  good  place  to  start— let  employ¬ 
ers  ask  for  credentials  and  references  of 
“journalism  graduates.” 

.At  the  suggestion  of  the  .American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  the  schools 
now  issue  cards  to  their  graduates  to  cer¬ 
tify  their  records.  If  an  applicant  has 
no  card,  a  wire  to  his  school  will  bring 
immediate  information. 

Grant  M.  Hyde, 
I’rofessor  of  Journalism. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  School  of 
Journalism. 


THE  QUILL’S  VIEW 

To  Editor  and  Publishiji:  Reading 
the  voluminous  editorial  in  the  September 
issue  of  I  he  Quilt  in  reply  to  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  criticism  of  the  former’s 
"defense  of  free  publicity,”  it  occurs  to 
me  that  The  Quill  does  not  fully  under¬ 
stand  the  evil  at  which  Editor  & 
LiSHER  directs  its  censure;  and  that  it  is 
defending  a  form  of  publicity  with  which 
the  press  in  general  has  no  quarrel. 

To  illustrate :  I  know  a  public  service 
corporation  that  has  as  a  member  of  its 
organization  a  “publicity  man.”  He  is 
there  to  gather  information  and  give  it 
out.  He  sometimes  offers  news,  but  is 
more  frequently  called  upon  by  news- 
paiiers  for  information.  There  is  no 
camoufiage.  He  is  paid  a  salary  and  docs 
honest  work  to  earn  it.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  would  welcome  that  man  in  its 
office ;  The  Quill  can  well  afford  to  de¬ 
fend  him  and  his  class,  but  that  class 
needs  no  defense.  It  is  not  under  fire. 

The  people  whose  jwlicies  cannot  be  de¬ 
fended  by  honest  business  men,  in  or  out 
of  journalism,  on  either  ethical  or  honesty 
counts,  are  those  who  pay  "publicity  ex¬ 
perts”  to  camouflage  advertising  so  that 
It  may  be  slipped  into  newspapers  as 
“news.”  They  commit  a  fraud  upon  the 
reading  public  while  picking  the  pockets 
of  the  complacent  or  foolish  publishers. 

And  when  they  attempt  to  perpetrate 
such  fraud  upon  the  public  by  threatening 
the  publisher  with  advertising  boycott, 
they  are  attempting  to  bribe  the  publisher 
to  defraud  the  public;  are  attempting  to 
undermine  the  foundations  essential  to 
honest  journalism.  Postal  laws  were  en¬ 
acted  to  prevent  such  use  of  the  press, 
and  these  should  be  invoked  to  punish 
those  who  would  commit  frauds  upon  the 
public  by  bamboozling  or  debauching  the 
press. 

W1LLIA.M  E.  Gonzales, 
Publisher,  Columbia  (S.C.)  State. 


PERILS  OF  THE  ROAD 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  have  read 
with  much  interest  the  remarks  on  the 
lasc  page  of  the  issue  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  for  September  27th  relating  to 
the  interest  of  newspapers  in  accident  re¬ 
duction  on  streets  and  highways  of  the 
country. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know 
that  the  number  of  editorials  on  street 
and  highway  safety,  accident  reduction, 
and  uniform  traffic  regulations  that  1 
have  had  in  my  clippings  this  summer 
and  fall  exceeds  the  number  of  editorial 
clippings  that  have  been  received  by  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
any  other  subject.  I  have  not  before 
seen  such  keen  interest  in  one  subject  as 
has  been  manifested  in  this  matter  by  the 
publishers,  and  extending  into  every  state 
in  the  Union. 

I  might  say  that  I  have  arranged  for  a 
series  of  signed  or  “by-line”  stories  on 
different  phases  of  this  subject,  and  treat¬ 


ing  it  in  its  broadest  and  most  consuuc 
tivc  aspect,  by  represauative  bubum! 
and  public  men,  which  will  be  distnbutoi 
to  tne  newspapers,  starting  with  ner 
week,  and  sent  out  one  week  apart. 

*  ♦  4> 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Com 
nierce  is  conducting  seven  regional  cm- 
ferences  this  tall  on  this  question  oi 
highway  safety  and  accident  elimination 
Ihe  first  two  conterences  were  held  in 
Philadelphia  and  Boston  wceK  ^fore 
last,  ana  we  will  have  similar  confer¬ 
ences  in  November  in  Chicago,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Dallas,  and  Atlanta,  and  at  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon,  in  December. 

B.  C.  Clarke, 
Manager  of  Publicity. 

National  Conference  on  Street  and 
Highway  Saiety,  Department  ot  Com¬ 
merce,  Washington,  D.  C. 


LEGAL  NOTICE 


Ot'  sale  of  the  CAPITai 

biOCK  OF  THE  RECORD  PUBUsh 
liNC  COMPAJdY  OF  COLUMBIA 
SOUTH  CAROLINA,  WHICH  pZ 
LISHES  THE  COlD.MBIA  REcS 
ALlsO,  THE  STOCK  OF  THE 
't.^;RURC  HERALD-JOURNAL  CM 
PANY  OF  SPARTANBURG,  Soura 
CAROLINA.  WHICH  PUBLISHES  m 
SPARTANBURG  HERALO  AND  THE 
SPARTANBURG  JOURNAL;  AND  Al5) 
THE  CAPITAL  STOCK  OF  IHE^' 

In  pursuance  o£  an  order  of  the  Honorailc 
William  H.  Barrett,  judae  ot  the  Umioi 
Slates  District  Court  tor  me  Souihern  Ba- 
trict  oi  Georuia,  Augusta  Division,  emcred  m 
tne  case  ot  Itarold  Hall  vs.  William  LaVAin, 
.No.  145  111  equity,  peiiuiiig  m  said  Couni 
dated  the  .lyth  da,  ot  aepieniber,  lylO,  the 
uiiucrsigiied  as  Coniniissioiier  will  sell  m  ac- 
curuaiice  with  the  terms  ami  provisions  ot  sul 
order,  as  nereiiiatter  set  out,  me  loilowinf  it- 
scribed  property,  to  wit; 

.VII  ot  tne  capital  stock  of  the  Record  Bub. 
lisiiiiig  Company  of  Coluntuia,  South  Cardiiu, 
coiiMsiiiig  ot  Lcrtilicate  .No.  <3,  rcpresenhig 
yjU  shares,  and  Certiticate  No.  /b,  represent- 
iiig  hU  snares,  which  corporaiioii  publishes  tlit 
iicws|iaper  in  Columbia,  .-s.  C .,  known  as  the 
Columbia  Record; 

Also,  all  ot  the  stock  of  the  Spartanburi 
HeialU-Jouriial  Company  ot  Spartanburr, 
Suutn  Carolina,  consisting  ot  Certmcaie  .No. 
5o,  representing  yy4  shares,  and  Certikates 
.Nos.  yy,  bO  and  bl,  representing  2  sliaro 
eacn,  whu  h  said  last  corporaiiuii  publishes  tht 
Spartanburg  Herald  and  me  bpartanburi 
Journal  at  Spartanburg,  :s.  L.; 

Also,  all  ot  tne  common  stock  of  the  As- 
gusta  Chronicle  Publishing  Company  oi  .As 
gusta,  Georgia,  consisting  of  /5U  snares  rep 
re.sented  by  Certiheates  .Vos.  I»b,  18/,  IW, 
IBy  and  lyU;  and. 

Also,  all  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the  As- 
gusta  Chronicle  Publisliiiig  Company  oi 
Augusta,  Georgia,  except  live  shares  oi  iu 
prcierred  capital  stock,  represented  by  Cerhl- 
cate  .No.  2^u  tor  74U  snares,  which  said  lah 
corporation  publishes  the  Augusta  Chronicle  it 
Augusta,  Georgia. 

All  prosiiective  purchasers  will  submit  scaled 
bids  in  writing,  addressed  to  the  undcrsipii^ 
as  Cummissiuner,  at  Augusta,  i.eorgia,  or  dk 
the  same  with  tne  Clerk  or  tne  District  Coon 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  Dir 
trict  of  Georgia,  on  or  before  the  10th  day  oi 
November,  lyJO,  at  ten  o  clock  a.  m. 

All  bids  shall  be  accompanied  by 
check  for  five  per  cent,  of  tne  amount  ol  0* 
bid  submitted,  which  shall  be  forfeited  « 
liquidated  damages  in  the  event  the  bid  is  R 
cepted  and  approved  by  the  Court  and  to* 
bidder  fails  to  comply  therewith. 

The  Court  reserves  the  right  to  reject  IW 
and  all  bids  and  re-advertise  said  property  lor 
sale,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  same. 

Bids  may  be  for  cash,  or  for  one-third  cist 
and  one-third  payable  respectively  in  one  »» 
two  years,  the  deferred  payments  to  be  sans 
factorily  secured. 

Valid  debts  or  claims  against  said  parln*'’ 
ship  may  be  treated  as  cash,  the  Court  m 
serving  the  right  to  pass  upon  the 
such  debts  or  claims;  bidders  holding  'Wo 
claims  against  said  partnership  or  the  assw 
thereof,  may  in  lieu  of  the 
reference  to  the  deposit  of  cash  provided 
herein,  deposit  with  the  Commissioner  an  ono 
to  cancel  an  amount  of  said  bidder's  claiin 
debt  against  the  partnership  equal  to  Hi  t 
said  bid,  which  shall  be  subject  to  all 
terms  and  conditions  with  reference  to  tne 
posit  of  cash  hereinabove  required  from 
purchasers  submitting  other  bids. 

Bids  will  be  opened  at  ten  o  clock  *■  ' 

November  10,  lyjU,  at  the  United  States 
House  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  will 

hv  thp  ('niirt.  or  rcicCtCU  3®  ^ 


confirmed  by  the  Court,  or  rejected 
Court  may  seem  proper.  , 

Audits  of  the  financial  condition  ot  tne 
newspapers,  the  stock  of  which  is  being 
are  of  file  in  the  Office  of  the  Derk  o 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Sou 
District  of  Georgia,  at  August.!,  j,b 

may  be  seen  by  applying  to  the  Clera  o 
Court,  or  to  the  undersigne/i  t  ommissio 
This  30th  day  of  September,  1930.  _ 

JAMES  VV.  TALBERT. 

.4j  CommiisK”"' 

P.  O.  Address : 

%  United  States  Court. 

Augusta,  Georgia. 
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Why  Not  Recognize 
That  1929  was  a  “Bonus  Year"? 

Are  newspaper  publishers  filled  with  regrets  because  most  of  1929 
was  a  period  of  extra  good  business?  Are  they  sorry  that 
national  advertisers  as  a  group  increased  their  newspaper 
appropriations  nearly  12%  over  their  1928  investment  in  news¬ 
paper  space? 

If  these  questions  are  nonsensical  then  the  complaints  now  being 
heard  because  1930  will  fall  behind  1929  records  also  lack  sense. 

Why  not  recognize  1929  as  a  bonus  year — an  abnormal  year 
and  get  back  to  the  consideration  that  1928  was  a  whale  of  a 
year  too,  even  though  1929  surpassed  it? 

Such  thinking  will  put  a  rosy  tint  in  the  vision  of  1930  linage  records. 

The  next  three  months  are  the  best  months  of  this  year  in  which  to 
get  business  lined  up  and  signed  up  for  1931.  These  months  will 
reward  courageous  promotion  and  solicitation  because  business 
will  be  on  the  up  grade  from  now  on. 

Reaching  those  executives  who  controlled  over  93%  of  1929's  national 
newspaper  appropriations  with  promotion  messages  regularly  in 
Editor  Publisher  is  the  one  way  to  help  yourself  to  get 
your  share  of  1931  business. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 
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LOWERED  COMPETENCY  PRE¬ 
VENTS  CUTTING  COSTS 


(Continued  from  page  5.) 


the  union  itself  before  the  world  war  is 
best  illustrated  by  a  quotation  from  the 
writings  of  Charles  P.  Howard,  now 
International  president  of  the  tyi)o- 
Rraphical  union,  but  at  that  time  counsel 
for  Multnoman  TyiK)grapbical  Union 
No.  58  of  Portland,  Ore. 

Mr.  Howard  represented  the  union  in 
a  case  before  the  International  Arbi¬ 
tration  Board,  concerniiiR  the  Portland 
Oresonian’s  efforts  to  train  a  larpe 
number  of  its  composing  room  force  in 
machine  operation  under  the  provisions 
of  its  local  contract.  The  merits  of  the 
dispute  are  not  now  in  question.  Mr. 
Howard,  in  proving  his  case,  cited  the 
rate  of  progress  made  by  an  average 
printer  learning  the  machine  in  a  i()- 
week  period. 

“It  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to 
acquire  sufficient  speed  during  a  20-week 
period,”  he  wrote,  “to  1h‘  able  to  assemble 
from  1,300  to  1,.5(X)  lines  i)er  day.  but 
the  intervening  lap  iK'tween  this  line  and 
competency  is  the  cause  for  such  a  large 
jK-rcentage  of  journeymen  failing  to 
make  good  as  operators.  By  actual 
observation,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
average  printer  will,  during  a  20-week 
period  upon  the  machine,  acquire  six-ed 
in  composition  approximately  as  fol¬ 
lows  ; 

Average 

IVr  Day 
Lines 


First  and  second  weeks .  800 

Third  and  fourth  weeks .  900 

Fifth  and  sixth  weeks .  1.000 

Seventh  and  eighth  weeks .  1,100 

Ninth  and  tenth  weeks .  1.200 

Eleventh  and  twelfth  weeks .  1..^00 


Thirteenth.  14th,  ISth.  and  16th  weeks..  1.400 
Seventeenth,  18th,  19th,  and  20th  weeks.  1.500 

“This  table  is  based  upon  13  ems  6 
point. 

“By  this  estimate,  which  is  under, 
rather  than  over,  the  average  meml)er’s 
performance,  it  will  be  .seen  that  the 
average  for  the  entire  term  is  slightly 
over  1,200  lines,  or  31,000  ems  per  day 

Thus  wrote  Mr.  Howard  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1913.  A  learner  at  that  time  was 
expected  to  produce  4,133  ems  per  hour 
for  a  day  of  754  hours,  while  competent 
journeymen  were  expected  to  produce  an 
average,  and  did,  of  5,3(X)  ems  or  200 
lines  per  hour,  of  six  point,  13  ems  wide. 
Under  1913  conditions,  their  production 
would  probably  have  t)een  not  less  than 
5,500  ems  per  hour  with  a  1254  em  slug. 
And  Mr.  Howard  points  out  that  the 
average  cited  is  below  the  performance 
of  most  members  learning  machine 
operation ! 

Two  years  earlier,  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Typographical  Union  set 
even  higher  standards  in  similar  rulings 
on  appeals  of  two  men  discharged  by  a 
Denver  newspaper  for  incompetency 
when  their  prtxluction  decreased  33  1  /3 
per  cent  and  25  per  cent,  respectively, 
following  abolition  of  the  piece  scale  in 
a  new  contract. 

l>eiipite  the  contention  of  the  publishers 
before  the  local  arbitration  Imard  that 
substitution  of  a  flat  time  scale  for  the 
old  piece  and  bonus  system,  the  board 
accepted  the  assurance  of  the  local  union 
counsel  that  there  would  he  no  marked 
reduction  in  production  and  that  the  fore¬ 
man  would  be  wholly  justified  in  dis¬ 
charging  a  man  whose  production  fell 
from  .50.000  ems  a  night  to  45.000  ems, 
even  though  the  standard  of  competency 
was  set  i)elow  the  latter  figure.  The 
union,  counsel  promised,  would  sustain 
the  foreman  in  the  discharge. 

The  new  contract  abrogated  the  piece 
and  bonus  system,  a  flat  time  scale  was 
enacted,  the  competency  line  was  main¬ 
tained  at  .38,000  ems  jwr  dav  of  754 
hour.s — and  production  dropped  sharply. 
The  subsequent  storv  is  taken  in  sum¬ 
mary  from  pages  129-131  of  the  Octo¬ 
ber,  1911,  issue  of  the  Typographical 
Journal,  official  publication  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  union. 

One  printer,  who  had  been  producing 
the  admittedly  large  total  of  66,800  ems 
per  day,  cut  down  his  output  to  45,000 
ems,  and  another  who  had  been  setting 


61,100  ems,  dropped  to  46,000  ems.  Both 
were  discharged,  as  were  some  others, 
and  the  local  union  declined  to  sustain 
the  discharges.  In  the  two  cases  men¬ 
tioned.  the  foreman  brought  an  appeal  to 
the  executive  council  of  the  I.  T.  U. 

This  body,  after  stating  the  cases  in 
review,  averred  that  no  official  of  the 
I.  T.  U.  had  ever  promised  that  there 
would  lx?  no  reduction  in  output,  nor  had 
guaranteed  any  specific  performance 
under  the  new  scale.  It  took  cognizance 
of  such  statements  made  in  local  and 
international  arbitration  by  local  union 
representatives,  and  rebuked  them  se¬ 
verely  for  delivering  guarantees  that 
they’  would  not  redeem.  It  dismissed  the 
appeal,  on  the  ground  that  the  men  had 
produced  more  than  the  standard  of 
competency  stated  in  the  contract,  hut 
it  explained  its  decision  in  the  following 
unusual  and  significant  language : 

“The  executive  council  does  nf)t  mean 
to  say  in  dismissing  this  appeal  that  a 
memlier  who  formerly  produced  66.800 
ems  per  day  under  the  Ikmius  system  and 
who  decreased  his  output  22,000  ems  per 
day  after  the  substitution  of  a  flat  scale, 
is  delivering  an  honest  day’s  work ;  and 
it  does  not  mean  to  say  that  a  member 
who  was  producing  61,100  ems  per  day 
under  a  Ikuius  scale  and  who  fell  to 
45.000  ems  per  day  under  a  flat  scale  is 
giving  an  honest  day’s  work.  *  *  .* 

The  position  of  the  executive  council  is 
that  the  line  of  competency  in  Denver  is 
.38.000  ems  and  that  the  men  discharged 
produced  more  than  that  amount.  The 
executive  council  also,  in  its  decision, 
means  that  45.000  ems  per  day.  or  46.000 
ems  per  day.  as  average  propositions, 
constitute  a  fair  day’s  work,  and  that 
the  council  will  not  sustain  the  discharge 
of  any  member  who  produces  an  amount 
of  type  equal  to  the  figures  stated,  where 
there  is  a  section  in  a  local  scale,  agreed 
to  by  the  publishers,  which  protects  the 
member  in  pnxlucing  a  lesser  amount 
than  he  did  on  a  former  occasion.” 

As  the  dispute  concerned  a  composing 
room  engaged  in  prrxlucing  on  a  7’/4  hour 
shift  6-point  type  on  1.3-em  slugs,  the 
standard  of  a  fair  day’s  work  set  by 
the  union  executive  council  is  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  231  lines  and  2.35  lines  plus  per 
hour,  or  1,7.32  and  1,762  lines  per  shift. 

In  1907,  testimony  of  a  union  witness 
in  a  Fresno  fCal.")  case  l)efore  the  Inter¬ 
national  .‘\rbitration  Board  set  the  aver¬ 
age  output  per  dav  at  1,600  lines. 

A  Zanesville  (Ohio)  case  in  1911  es¬ 
tablished  the  production  in  that  town  as 
alxnit  2,000  8-point  lines  per  day,  while 
another  witness  stated  that  he  was  re¬ 
quired  to  pnxluce  2,400  lines  in  Zanes¬ 
ville.  against  1..500  lines  which  would 
have  won  him  a  sub’s  place  in  Columbus. 

As  late  as  1923,  a  union  witness  testi¬ 
fying  in  a  Springfield  (Mass.)  case  be¬ 
fore  the  International  Arbitration  Board, 
stated  that  despite  the  handicap  of  old 
machines,  operators  were  producing  1,900 
lines  per  shift. 

Some  recent  and  current  cases  show  a 
different  picture.  In  a  Middle  Western 
city,  a  sectitm  of  the  local  contract  pro¬ 
vides  that  “the  deadline  for  linotype 
oiR'rators  on  newspaper  comiK>sition  shall 
be  4,000  ems  per  hour  of  7  point  ( 1254 
em  pica  measure)  jkt  week. 

Expressed  in  lines,  this  means  an  aver¬ 
age  of  186.5  lines  per  hour,  or  4454  lines 
per  hour  lower  than  the  “fair  day’s 
work"  approved  by  the  executive  council 
in  1911  and  1354  lines  per  hour  below 
what  President  Howard  in  1913  declared 
to  be  an  easy  acctminlishment  for  a  be¬ 
ginner  after  20  weeks’  training.  A  union 
memljer,  discharged  for  incompetency, 
was  ordered  reinstated  because  the  record 
showed  that  he  had  set  as  much  as  the 
deadline  called  for.  The  fact  that  the 
man  was  capable  of  greater  pnxluction 
was  not  considered,  despite  fre(|uent  as¬ 
surances  by  local  and  international  union 
officials  that  a  man  who  deliberately  keeps 
to  the  minimum  requirement  is  subject 
to  discharge,  without  support  from  his 
union  organization.  To  all  appearances, 
this  ruling  gives  union  members  free 
right  to  work  at  half  or  two-thirds  ca¬ 
pacity,  or  less,  spending  the  remainder  of 
their  shift  time  for  which  they  are  re¬ 
ceiving  pay  as  fancy  dictates. 

A  similar  case  is  now  pending  before 
the  executive  council  on  the  discharge  of 
a  woman  compositor  by  a  Middle  West¬ 


ern  daily.  There  is  no  competency  clause 
in  the  contract,  and  the  foreman  dis¬ 
charged  the  operator  after  her  production 
of  straight  news  matter,  uncorrected,  for 
a  week  was  1,257  lines  per  day.  The 
foreman  charged  incompetency,  but  his 
action  was  overruled  by  the  local  union, 
which  ordered  the  member  reinstated. 
The  foreman's  appeal  is  now  awaiting 
action. 

Testimonv  of  union  witnesses  in  this 
case  has  stressed  the  “conscientious  effort’’ 
of  the  discharged  operator  to  fill  her  job, 
citing  it  as  a  reason  for  her  reinstatement 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  type  she 
pnxiuced  for  a  full-scale  wage  and  from 
an  e.xpeiisive  efficient  mechanism.  The 
same  “conscientious  effort”  plea  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  reinstatement  of  four  .-M- 
bany  (N.Y.)  printers  in  1929,  on  appeal 
to  the  local  joint  standing  committee. 

.An  onlooker  may  be  permitted  to  won¬ 
der  how  long  city  editors  would  keep  a 
slow  and  bungling  reporter  on  the  payroll 
no  matter  how  “conscientious”  his  efforts, 
or  how  long  an  advertising  solicitor  would 
be  sure  of  his  regular  check  if  his  pro¬ 
duction  consisted  of  “conscientious’’  re¬ 
ports  of  his  fruitless  efforts  to  get  con¬ 
tracts.  How  about  pressmen,  stereo¬ 
typers,  mailers,  engravers,  drivers,  etc.? 

Some  400  newspapers  have  passed  out  of 
e.xistence  during  the  last  10  years  and  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  them  were 
"conscientious  efforts"  that  for  one  or 
another  reason  were  not  competent  to 

continue  iiuhlication. 

.Apparently  the  Darwinian  survival  rule 
applies  to  newspapers  and  to  most  news¬ 
paper  workers,  but  the  typographical 

union,  with  its  progressive  reduction  of 
competency  standards  and  its  multiple 
safeguard  of  its  members  against  dis¬ 
charge  for  a  lesser  crime  than  mayhem 
or  burglary,  appears  exempt  from  the 
.selective  and  eliminative  processes.  One 
result  of  the  lowered  standards,  perhaps 
unexpcctecl  and  now  somewhat  feared  by 
the  union  officials,  is  the  speedy  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  young  men  with  a  six-month  train¬ 
ing  in  publisher’s  schools  for  admission 
to  full  union  membership  after  only  one 
or  two  years  of  the  prescribed  five-year 
apprenticeship.  The  success  of  these  hoys, 
trained  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  the 
time-killing,  job-protecting  conduct  of 
the  large  city  composing  room,  has  been 
pronounced  and  general.  .According  to 
some  iniblishers  who  have  employed  them, 
they  are  ready  within  a  year  after  finish¬ 
ing  their  course,  to  take  on  any  job  in  a 
composing  room  and  even  to  serve  as 
foremen  over  men  of  far  greater  experi¬ 
ence.  Unfortunately,  their  numbers  are 
not,  and  cannot  be.  great  enough  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  solution  to  this  problem — one  of 
the  most  important  confronting  publishers 
t<Klay. 

It  would  be  neither  fair  nor  true  to 
state  that  all  or  a  majority  of  news¬ 
paper  compositors  hold  their  jobs  by  a 
minimum  of  performance.  In  .some  of¬ 
fices  the  exact  contrary  is  true,  with  the 
closest  co-operation  between  force  and 
foreman  and  spirited  accomplishment  of 
the  job  in  hand.  In  almost  every  office 
there  are  men  whose  moral  and  mental 
standards  demand  that  they  give  their 
best  at  all  times.  But,  in  many  offices 
they  work  side  by  side  with  men  whose 
first  loyalty  is  to  what  they  believe  are 
their  union’s  best  interests — and  thev  find 
their  c'ue  to  those  best  interests  in  de¬ 
cisions  guaranteeing  employment  to  a 
man  who  does  the  least  work  necessary 
to  comply  with  techincal  requirements, 
or  who  nuts  forth  a  “conscientious  ef¬ 
fort”.  with  or  without  accomplishment 
of  his  assignment. 

No  solution  can  be  put  forward  dog¬ 
matically.  Conditions  that  exist  now 
have  arisen  from  apparentlv  unrelate<l 
economic  circum.stances  —  the  former 
shortage  of  printers,  the  increasing  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  newspancr  industry,  the  re¬ 
sultant  relaxation  of  newspaper  e.xecu- 
tives  of  the  old-time  tight  supervision  of 
the  less  tangible  elements  of  operation, 
the  reluctance  of  newspapers  to  resist 
strongly  the  ‘union  advance  toward  higher 
wages  and  easier  working  standards,  the 
introduction  of  faster  and  more  varied 
machinery  that  permits  of  less  high-pres¬ 
sure  labor  in  newspaper  production,  etc., 
etc. 

■And  now  the  industry  has  the  anomal¬ 
ous  situation  of  a  high  and  increasing 


investment  in  speed-fostering,  laW-sav- 
ing  machines — as  have  all  other  progres¬ 
sive  industries — with  a  lower  rate  and 
higher  cost  of  production  per  man  in  a 
vital  department — which  other  progres¬ 
sive  industries  have  not. 

The  key  to  the  solution  lies,  it  appears 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  newspaper 
chapel,  the  local  union,  and  the  interna¬ 
tional  executive  council  over  the  purely 
disciplinary  functions  that  in  other  oc¬ 
cupations  are  vested  in  the  ffireman  as 
the  management’s  representative.  It  niav 
be  that  ju.stice  to  the  employes  requires 
a  court  of  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the 
acts  of  the  foreman  in  conijMsing  rooms 
It  appears  equally  evident  that  ju.stice  to 
tile  foreman  and  the  management  require 
that  they  be  represented  on  these  courts 
of  appellate  jurisdiction;  in  other  words 
that  appeals  on  di.scharge  cases  and  other 
disputes  under  a  scale  contract  come  not 
before  a  tribunal  composed  only  of  the 
respondent’s  friends,  but  before  an  im- 
imrtial  IhkI.v.  or  one  on  which  Imth  par¬ 
ties  to  the  case  are  represented. 

Establishment  of  such  bodies  and  re¬ 
newed  clo.se  attention  of  publishers  and 
proprietors  to  the  detail  of  getting  more 
than  one-third  to  two-thirds  potential 
production  from  their  expensive  equip¬ 
ment  are  two  important  steps  toward  the 
elimination  of  a  wasteful  practice  that 
has  no  defenders  in  public  even  among 
its  most  devoted  followers. 


SIXTY  YEARS  IN  ADVERTISING 


Frederic  M.  Krugler,  Now  75,  Began 
a*  Office  Boy  With  Dauchy  Co. 

Sixty  continuous  years  in  advertising 
and  publishing  make  up  the  record  of 
Frederic  M.  Krugler,  who  celebrated  his 
seventy-fifth  birthday  recently.  In 
recent  years  he  has  served  as  publishers' 
representative  in  New  York. 

Just  out  of  school,  he  started  his  ad¬ 
vertising  work  on  Sept.  1,  1870,  by  join¬ 
ing  the  Dauchy  Company  as  office  boy. 
The  company  was  then  located  at  75  Ful¬ 
ton  street.  Recalling  his  long  advertis¬ 
ing  career,  he  told  this  week  how  he  had 
attended  night  school  at  Cooper  Union 
during  the  first  three  years,  taking  courses 
in  English  and  drawing  to  equip  himself 
for  advertising  writing. 

For  fifteen  years  he  was  with  J.  Walter 
Thompson  as  estimator,  contract,  and  de¬ 
partment  executive,  and  while  with  the 
Thompson  agency  revived  the  “Blue 
Book,”  said  to  have  been  the  first  rate 
and  data  service  published.  Mr.  Krug¬ 
ler  had  compiled  this  a  few  years  previ¬ 
ously  for  the  John  F.  Phillips  agency. 

For  another  15  years  he  was  New  York 
manager  of  Modern  Priscilla.  At  an¬ 
other  time  he  was  publisher  and  business 
manager  of  the  Daily  Hotel  Reporter. 


JOINS  HEARST  ORGANIZATION 


Eagle  Freahwater  Now  With  Meant 

General  Advertiaing  Department 

Eagle  Freshwater,  formerly  as.sociate 
director  of  Amos  Parrish  &  Co.  in 
charge  of  .sales  promotion  and  merchan¬ 
dising  of  furniture  and  home  furnishings, 
has  joined  the  general  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers,  it 
was  announced  this  week  by  James  C 
Dayton,  director  of  the  department.  Mr. 
Freshwater  has  had  many  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  furniture  merchandising. 

Starting  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Ohio  State  Journal  20  years  ago,  Mr. 
Freshwater  subsequently  became  an  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman,  advertising  managf 
and  publisher  of  various  newspapers  m 
the  west  and  middle  west.  He  was  for 
a  time  advertising  manager  of  a  furni¬ 
ture  store  and  served  five  terms  as  a 
director  of  the  National  Furniturr 
Institute.  During  that  time  he  was  also 
editor  of  Furniture  Record. 


PLEADS  NOT  GUILTY 

Clav  \V.  Metsker.  publisher  of 
Plymouth  (Ind.)  /Icmomi/.  afte^ 
dailv,  entered  a  plea  of  not  guilty  bet 
judge  Thomas  \V.  Slick  of  federal  coon 
Monday  of  this  week,  on  a 
puhlishing  false  circulation  figures.  1 
case  had  been  pending  for  sese 
months. 
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UNUSUAL  OBITUARY 
PRINTED  BY  DAILY 

Utica  (N.Y.)  Pre»*  Respects  Lawyer’s 
Request  in  Running  Brief 
Story  Written  by 
Himself 


The  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press  re¬ 
cently  carried  one  of  the  most  unusual 
obituaries  on  record.  This  notice  of  the 
death  of  Charles  G.  Irish,  prominent 
local  attorney,  was  written  by  Mr.  Irish 
himself,  a  short  time  before  he  died,  and 
omitted  mention  of  his  age,  birthplace, 
esents  of  his  life,  funeral  arrangements, 
sunivors  or  any  other  details  generally 
considered  requisite  in  an  obituary  no¬ 
tice.  Together  with  an  editorial  note  on 
the  part  of  the  Press,  it  read : 

"Charles  G.  Irish,  a  well  known  attor¬ 
ney  and  resident  of  this  city  for  the  last 
52  years,  departed  this  life  last  evening, 
having  worked  hard,  lived  modestly  and 
having  tried  to  do  his  best. 

“He  loved  his  family,  friends  and 
neighbors.  He  delighted  in  his  books,  in 
nature,  flowers,  little  children  and  all 
beautiful  things. 

“Toward  the  end  he  felt  the  monotony 
and  futility  of  existence,  and  being  weary 
and  lonely  he  fell  asleep  and  is  at  rest. 

“(Editorial  Note— The  foregoing  is 
published  in  this  form  in  response  to  a 
request  which  the  Press  deems  it  proper 
to  respect.)” 

SENTENCE  REDUCED 


Court  Holds  Political  Cartoons  Should 
Not  Be  Regarded  Too  Seriously 

The  Pennsylvania  supreme  court  has 
decided  that  the  judges  of  the  Schuylkill 
county  court  were  not  libeled  last  fall  in 
the  bitter  campaign  waged  there  during 
which  handbill  cartoons  attacked  the 
bench. 

The  judges  accused  Charles  Sny¬ 
der,  district  attorney  and  former  state 
treasurer  of  having  the  handbills  distrib¬ 
uted.  Snyder  was  fined  $2,500  and  dis¬ 
barred  in  connection  with  the  cartoons 
and  certain  speeches  he  made  attacking 
the  judges.  The  higher  court  set  aside 
the  fine  and  limited  the  disbarment  to 
one  year  as  a  civil  attorney  but  Snyder 
retained  his  place  as  prosecutor. 

In  commenting  on  the  disbarment  the 
higher  court  said  that  speeches  and  car¬ 
toons  used  in  political  campaigns  should 
not  be  taken  too  seriously. 


CAN’T  WRITE  FOR  MAGAZINE 


New  Orleans  Dailies  Forbid  Stafl 
Men  to  Contribute  to  Weekly 

Reporters  employed  by  the  Xcu>  Or¬ 
leans  Item  atid  Tribune  have  been  for¬ 
bidden  to  sell  manuscripts  to  the  Sen 
Orleanian,  weekly  published  by  Will 
Branan. 

Patterned  after  the  New  Yorker,  the 
(3,"  made  its  first  appearance 

at»ut  three  weeks  ago.  First  issues  con¬ 
tained  articles  by  several  members  of  the 
Item  and  Tribune  staff. 

The  publishers  then  gave  out  the  order 
saying  that  since  the  Orleanian  solicited 
local  and  national  advertising,  it  was  a 
competitor  to  the  two  papers. 

The  Times-Picayunc  and  the  New  Or- 
leans  Stales  have  made  no  such  ruling. 

TWO  JOIN  NEA  STAFF 

,  Scarbo,  former  staff  artist  of 

the  Toledo  Netvs-Bee,  and  Charles  Oker- 
oloom,  recently  graduated  from  Ohic 
^!®'®Jpn'versity  have  joined  the  art  stafl 
Service,  Inc.,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  Fred  S.  Ferguson,  general 
•hanager.  George  Comstock  of  NEA  ha* 
written  three  articles  giving  the  inside 
5  liquor  smuggling  at  St.  Pierre 

«hd  Miquelo,  Nova  Scotia.  He  spent  a 
tseek  in  the  French  possessions. 

WYOMING  DATES  ANNOUNCEE 

The  biennial  meeting  of  the  Wyomini’ 
tess  .\ssociation  will  be  held  ir 
Uieyenne  Jan.  23  and  24,  J.  C.  Thomp 
h.  president,  has  announced. 


INTERNATIONAL  GROUP  ELECTS 


LONDON  EDITOR  VISITING  NEW  YORK 


Ybor  Named  Press  Club  Head  at 
Havana  Meeting 

Rafael  Martinez  Ybor,  of  the  Cuban 
State  Department,  contact  man  between 
the  press  and  President  Machado,  was 
elected  president  of  the  International 
Press  Club  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Ha¬ 
vana.  Other  officers  elected  were : 

Kenneth  D.  Gilmore,  United  Press, 
vice-president ;  Cesor  Rodriguez,  presi¬ 
dent,  Havana  Association  of  Reporters, 
secretary ;  Frederico  M.  Stefano,  head  of 
the  presidential  palace  press  bureau,  vice¬ 
secretary  ;  Ramon  Roman,  treasurer ; 
Dean  ^I.  Sanlxirn,  managing  editor,  Ha¬ 
vana  Post,  vice-treasurer. 


NEW  "BUY  NOW’’  IDEA 

Calling  upon  newspapers  to  break  the 
so-called  “buyers’  strike”  through  the  use 
of  their  news  columns,  Hil  P'.  Best, 
president  of  The  Six-Point  League,  New 
York,  recently  sent  out  a  bulletin  sug¬ 
gesting  the  wide  use  as  fillers  between 
each  story  on  the  front  page_  and_  as 
fillers  on  the  inside,  the  following  line : 
"Buy  Something  New — Now.”  Several 
SPORTS  EDITOR  NAMED  editor  of  the  Windsor  (Ont.)  Border  newspapers  have  adopted  the  idea,  one 

Richard  Gibson,  formerly  of  the  Neiv  Cities  Star.  Before  joining  the  Tele-  of  the  first  being  the  Chico  (Cal.)  En- 

York  Telegram  sports  department,  has  gram  Mr.  Gibson  was  with  the  Neiv  terf<ri.'se,  Florence  J.  O’Brien,  editor  and 

resumed  his  former  position  as  sports  York  Herald  'Tribune  sports  department,  publisher. 


James  W.  Drawbell,  editor  of  the  London  Sunday  Chronicle,  is  visiting  New 
York.  He  is  shown  (left)  with  John  A.  Brogan,  Jr.,  foreign  sales  manager  of 
King  Features  Syndicate. 


LADIES  HAD  TO  RIDE  SIDE  SADDLES? 


Side  saddles  bring  to  mind  not  only  leather, 
but  the  days  when  hides  were  erudely 
bundled  and  tied  with  rope.  Old-fashioned 
methods  of  animal  skinning  and  hide  treat¬ 
ing  were  not  confined  to  local  butcherings. 
The  packing  industry  had  its  share. 

In  the  old  slaughter-house  days  slips  of 
the  operator’s  knife  —  mutilation  of  the 
hide  here  and  there — mattered  little;  faulty 
workmanship  was  overlooked.  Nor  was  any 
great  attention  given  to  avoiding  stains  and 
discolorations  in  the  curing  process.  What¬ 
ever  usable  leather  chance  produced  in  a 
hide  was  generally  satisfactory.  Quick  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  hide  with  minimum  labor  cost 
was  the  main  objective. 

Today,  it  takes  an  expert  knifeman  to 
hold  a  job  on  the  Armour  cattle  skinning 
floor.  Inspection  after  inspection,  check 
upon  check,  enables  the  tracing  of  faulty 
workmanship  directly  to  the  workman  com¬ 
mitting  it.  As  a  result,  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  one  man  to  dehide  as  many  as  5000 
head  of  cattle  without  a  single  miscut. 


Curing  of  hides  is  under  equally  rigid 
supervision  and  control.  Because  of  toilay’s 
heavy  demand  for  colored  leathers,  every 
precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  stains  and 
discolorations  in  Armour  hides.  (  Discolored 
hides  can  be  used  only  for  black  leather.) 
Even  the  salt  used  in  curing  is  inspected 
and  chemically  analyzed  and  must  come 
from  mines  which  do  not  use  copper  wire 
in  blasting  the  product  loose.  Blasting 
causes  bits  of  copper  to  mix  in  with  the  salt, 
and  a  bit  of  copper  so  small  that  it  will  go 
through  a  fine  screen  is  still  large  enough 
to  stain  a  hide  so  that  it  cannot  qualify  in 
the  best  grades. 

Armour  hides,  like  all  other  Armour 
and  Company  products,  are  products  of  the 
highest  efficiency  and  the  most  modern 
practices  in  the  packing  industry.  There’s 
far  more  good  leather  in  a  bundle  of  .\rmour 
hides  today  than  it 
was  possible  to  pro- 
duce  in  the  days  of 
the  side  saddle. 


President 
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A.  M.  SNOOK  OF  AURORA 
DIES  SUDDENLY 


Was  for  23  Years  President  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  of  Beacon-News — 
Served  Twice  as  President 
of  Inland  Press  Group 


Albert  M.  Snook,  for  the  past  23 
years  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon-News,  died 
suddenly  from  a 
heart  attack 
Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  Oct.  6,  in 
his  home.  He 
was  60  years  old. 

Although  he  had 
been  in  poor 
health  for  the 
past  year,  his 
death  came  as  a 
shock  to  his 
family  and  asso¬ 
ciates. 

Mr.  Snook  saw 
the  Beacon- 
News,  under  his 
leadership,  grow  from  a  publication  with 
4,000  circulation  to  one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  papers  of  the  state.  He  was  widely 
know'n,  having  twice  served  as  president 
of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  .Association 
and  being  at  his  death,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  association. 
He  was  active  in  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Asociation  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Illinois  Press  Association. 
Mr.  Snook  was  also  prominent  in  civic 
affairs,  belonging  to  virtually  every 
club  and  fraternal  order  in  Aurora,  as 
well  as  the  Union  League  Club  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

He  was  born  in  Oswego,  Ill.,  Dec.  4, 
1869,  moving  to  Aurora  when  he  was 
seven  years  old.  During  his  schooling 
at  the  East  Side  public  school  he  served 
as  a  carrier  Iwy  for  the  News,  the 
Beacon  and  the  old  Express. 

While  attending  East  High  school  he 
wrote  school  notes  for  the  News  and 
upon  being  graduated  became  a  reporter 
at  $7.50  a  week.  He  worked  through 
the  summer,  in  the  fall  accepting  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  teacher  at  the  Deacon  Strong 
school,  near  Aurora.  After  many  dif¬ 
ferences  with  an  overly  economical 
school  board,  Snook  went  back  to  the 
News  where  he  became  a  combination 
reporter,  circulation  manager,  collector, 
master  mechanic  and  utility  man.  He 
later  became  editor  of  the  paper  and 
ran  it  with  such  success  that  when  Ira 
C.  Copely  bought  the  Beacon,  he  placed 
Mr.  Snook  in  charge.  He  left  the  News 
in  1907  to  take  charge  of  the  Beacon. 
Five  years  later,  the  Beacon  absorbed 
the  News  and  later  began  publication  of 
a  Sunday  edition. 

Under  Mr.  Snook’s  guiding  hand,  the 
Beacon-News  became  the  “mother 
paper’’  of  the  Copely  Press  newspaper 
group.  During  his  regime  Col.  Copely 
purchased  the  Joliet  Herald-News  and 
the  Elffin  Courier-Nrzcs  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  Mr.  Snook  was  president  of 
the  northern  Illinois  group  of  (Copely 
papers.  So  successful  was  this  group, 
that  upon  retirement  Col.  Copely  ac¬ 
quired  a  chain  of  California  papers  and 
the  S/rruipfirld  Illinois  State  Journal. 

Mr.  Snook  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Mrs.  lane  Snook,  and  four  children: 
John,  Janet,  Elinor  and  Albert  M.,  jr. 

Funeral  services  were  to  be  held 
Thursday  afternoon  at  3  o’clock  at  the 
Healy  chapel.  The  Rev.  Walter  Mac- 
Pherson.  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church 
of  Joliet.  Ill.,  formerly  pastor  of  the 
People’s  church  in  Aurora,  was  to  con¬ 
duct  the  service.  Burial  was  to  take 
place  in  Spring  Lake  Cemetery,  Aurora. 


W.  E.  WALUS  DIES 

W.  E.  Wallis,  resident  of  Rome,  (la., 
and  father  of  three  newspaper  men,  died 
at  his  residence  recently,  after  an  illness 
of  two  weeks.  His  sons  are  Mark  L. 
Wallis,  advertising  manager,  Gastonia 
(N.C.)  Gacette;  Elred  W.  Wallis, 
managing  editor,  Rwerside  (Cal.) 
Press;  and  Roy  R.  Wallis,  business 
manager,  Camden  (Ark.)  Neu’S.  Be¬ 
sides  his  sons  Mr.  Wallis  is  survived  by 
his  wife  and  daughter. 


A.  M.  Snook 


BRIDGES  SMITH  DEAD 


Journalist  of  the  Old  School  Passes 
Away  at  82  in  Macon,  Ga. 

Bridges  Smith,  journalist  of  the  old 
school,  author,  and  for  more  than  a 
half  century  columnist  and  writer  for 
the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph,  died  in 
Macon  on  Sunday,  Oct.  5,  in  his  82nd 
year. 

Beginning  his  career  are  a  newspaper¬ 
man  on  the  Telegraph  long  before  the 
advent  of  telephones.  Bridges  Smith  be¬ 
came  city  editor,  and  later  in  life  became 
clerk  of  the  municipality,  mayor,  and 
at  his  death  had  completed  10  years  of 
service  as  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  of 
Bibb  County. 

Judge  Smith  numbered  among  his 
friends  Henry  W.  Grady,  Joel  Chandler 
Harris,  and  other  famous  writers  and 
orators  of  the  old  South.  His  lifelong 
friend  and  fellow  writer,  Harry  Stillwell 
Edwards  served  as  an  honorary  pall¬ 
bearer  at  the  simple  funeral  rites  which 
closed  his  career. 

For  more  than  20  years.  Bridges 
Smith  conducted  the  column  “Just  Twixt 
Us’’  in  the  Macon  Telegraph.  In  that 
column  he  drew  on  his  excellent  memory 
to  record  incidents  of  years  ago  in  the 
history  of  Macon.  He  was  a  (Confederate 
veteran,  an  members  of  the  local  R.  A. 
Smith  Camp  of  the  U.  C.  V.  formed  an 
honorary  escort  at  the  funeral. 


H.  L.  CLARKE  KILLED 


Scott  Coaat  Man  Victim  of  Accidental 
Shooting  on  Ferryboat 

Harry  L.  Clarke,  for  the  past  five 
years  Los  .Angeles  representative  of 
Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  was  instantly  killed 
Oct.  6  on  a  ferryboat  going  from  Oak¬ 
land  to  San  Francisco  when  a  revolver 
being  handled  by  Victor  Russo,  San 
Francisco  sculptor,  was  accidentally  dis¬ 
charged.  Russo,  who  was  unknown  to 
Clarke,  was  said  by  police  to  have  had 
an  argument  with  his  partner  and  was 
going  back  to  his  office  with  the  re¬ 
volver.  Russo  was  arrested. 

Mr.  Clarke  was  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Los  Angeles  Express  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  Scott  company.  He 
was  widely  known  among  publishers  of 
the  Pacific  coast. 


THOMAS  J.  KELLY 

Thomas  J.  Kelly,  former  correspondent 
of  the  Associated  Press  and  editor  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  I^ost  and  recently 
manager  of  the  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Hartford  County,  died  Oct.  6,  at 
his  home  in  West  Hartford.  He  was  63 
and  is  survived  by  a  son  and  daughter. 
He  had  been  secretary  and  trseaurer  of 
the  Hartford  Hoard  of  Trade  and  the 
Hartford  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  had 
served  on  the  Hartford  Board  of  Health 
and  Common  Council. 


ELLEN  MacCORQUODALE 

Ellen  Douglas  MacCorquodale,  Hous- 
t(»n  newspaper  woman  and  art  critic,  died 
at  her  home  in  Houston,  Sept.  28,  after 
a  six  months’  illness.  In  1912  she  joined 
the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Journal  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  and  during  the  ensuing  18  years, 
worked  as  dramatic  editor  and  art  critic 
on  three  Houston  newspapers,  the  Chron¬ 
icle,  Post-Dispatch  and  Press.  She  was 
employed  on  the  latter  paper  for  four 
\  ears  prior  to  her  death. 


©bituarg 


WILLIAM  F.  BECK,  at  one  time 
^  publisher  of  the  widely  quoted 
Pea  Ridge  (Ark.)  Pod,  died  Sept.  30 
in  a  hospital  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.  He 
had  lived  in  Little  Rock  the  past  15 
years.  His  paper  was  published  at  Pea 
Ridge  in  Benton  County  and  was  devoted 
largely  to  comments  on  Arkansas  rural 
life. 


William  Johnston,  41,  for  23  years 
employed  in  the  press  room  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  and  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  died  Sept.  21  at  his  home  in 
W’oodhaven,  Queens,  after  a  week’s  ill¬ 
ness  of  pneumonia. 

James  R.  Wiluams,  82,  formerly  as¬ 
sociated  with  his  brother,  Harry  Lee 
Williams,  as  publisher  of  the  Jonesboro 
(Ark.)  Daily  Tribune,  died  Oct.  3  in  a 
hospital  in  that  city.  Mr.  Williams  was 
co-publisher  of  the  Tribune  for  22  years. 

Cameron  W.  Fraser,  66,  for  41  years 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Menomonee 
Falls  (Wis.)  News  and  active  in  civic 
affairs,  died  Sept.  25  in  Milwaukee. 

James  Marker,  71,  who  spent  51  years 
in  the  composing  room  of  the  Toledo 
Blade,  died  at  his  home  in  Toledo  last 
week  of  injuries  suffered  in  an  automobile 
accident  Sept.  20. 

Thomas  C.  Brown,  former  editor  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Pendulum  and  publisher 
of  the  East  Greenwich  (R.  I.)  Enter¬ 
prise,  died  recently  at  the  age  of  77.  A 
son,  a  daughter  and  a  sister  survive  him. 

William  J.  Hennessey,  former  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Hartford,  Conn.,  newspaper  man 
and  a  member  of  the  advertising  staff. 
New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald,  died  Oct. 
2  at  the  age  of  32  at  New  Britain. 

Fremont  H.  Ellsworth,  60,  veteran 
newspaper  man,  died  at  Blodgett  hospital. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Oct.  1  after  a  long 
illness.  Ellsworth  had  worked  on  news¬ 
papers  in  Chicago.  New  York,  Detroit, 
Grand  Rapids,  and  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Col.  Thomas  C.  Leslie,  publisher  of 
Hotel  and  Club  News,  Philadelphia,  died 
in  his  apartments  at  (Jreen’s  Hotel  there 
last  week. 


James  J.  Campheu.,  .58,  for  many 
years  a  pressman  with  the  New  York 
Herald,  the  Nc7v  York  Telegram,  and 
the  New  York  Evening  Graphic,  died 
Sept.  23.  He  was  the  father  of  Patsy 
O’Day,  musical  comedy  dancer. 

Harry  E.  Devin,  6.5,  an  “old  time 
printer’’  employed  by  the  Chicago  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce,  died  of  heart  disease 
Oct.  3. 


A.  J.  Sagenixirph,  65,  who  last  month 
celebrated  50  years  of  employment  with 
the  Unions  News  company,  Chicago,  of 
\vhich  he  was  general  superintendent, 
died  at  his  home  in  LaGrange  Park,  a 
suburb,  this  week  after  several  months’ 
illness. 


M.  Ronrar  Harrigan,  71,  former 
business  manager,  Bangor  (Me.)  Com¬ 
mercial,  died  at  his  home  in  Bangor 
Oct.  6.  He  joined  the  Commercial  in 
1877  after  his  graduation  from  high 
school  and  in  1905  became  business 
manager,  resigning  in  1924.  His  wife 
and  three  children  survive. 

Gfxirge  T.  Newkirk,  56,  in  charge  of 
automobile  advertising  for  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (O.)  Dispatch,  died  suddenly  of 
heart  disease  in  a  store  near  his  home 
Oct.  4.  Newkirk  went  to  Columbus 
from  Detroit. 


CARLOS  AVERY 

Carlos  .\very,  naturalist,  and  for  many 
years  editor  of  the  Hutchinson  (Minn.) 
Leader,  weekly,  died  suddenly  Oct.  5  at 
his  home  in  Rockville  Center,  Long  Is¬ 
land.  Mr.  Avery  was  president  of  the 
.American  Game  Protective  Association 
and  secretary  of  the  American  Fisheries 
.Society. 


MISS  EDITH  A.  DAVIDS 

Miss  Edith  A.  Davids,  former  .secre¬ 
tary  of  Bradford  Merrill,  late  general 
manager  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers,  died 
Oct.  3  in  Long  Island  College  Hospital. 
Miss  Davids  had  been  ill  for  aliout  two 
vears.  She  was  49  years  old  and  had 
been  with  the  Hearst  offices  ,30  years. 


HERBERT  F.  SHERWOOD 

Herbert  F.  Sherwood,  special  writer 
for  the  Nrtv  York  Herald  Tribune,  and 
formerly  with  the  New  York  Herald, 
died  at  a  sanitarium  in  San  Diego,  Cial., 
Oct.  3.  After  several  years  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Stamford  (Conn.)  Advo¬ 
cate,  Mr.  Sherwood  became  a  writer 
for  the  Herald  in  1899.  I^ter  he  was 
connected  with  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  Fall  River,  Mass.  He  was  an 
authority  on  immigation  problems. 


JOINS  DOWD  &  OSTREICHER 

Norbert  L.  O’Brien,  formerly  with 
Glaser  and  Marks,  Inc.,  of  Boston,  has 
joined  Dowd  &  Ostreicher  of  Lowell, 
Mass,  as  contact  and  copy  man. 


CALIFORNIANS  TO  MEET 


Will  Lay  Plant  to  Fight  Adverse  Le|U. 
lation  at  San  Francisco 

Plans  to  protect  publishers  from  cen¬ 
sorship  or  any  other  adverse  legislation 
which  might  be  proposed  at  the  coming 
session  of  the  California  legislature  will 
be  laid  at  the  annual  business  meeting 
of  the  California  Press  Association  at 
the  Manx  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Nov. 
14  and  15.  Discussion  of  means  of 
co-operation  with  other  associations  to 
maintain  freedom  of  the  press  will  also 
be  part  of  the  program. 

Topics  already  suggested  for  consid¬ 
eration  are;  New  definitions  of  retail 
and  general  rates  on  display  advertising; 
Better  dress  for  the  newspaper;  More 
national  advertising  for  weeklies;  Cir¬ 
culation  audits;  Increasing  the  commer¬ 
cial  printing  volume;  The  selected  group 
idea;  Bettering  country  correspondence; 
Newspapers  and  the  pulpit;  Publishings 
shopping  news;  Is  there  really  freedom 
of  the  press  ? ;  Protecting  legal  adver¬ 
tising;  and  truth  in  the  news  columns. 

A  banquet,  dance  and  theatre  party 
will  make  up  the  entertainment  program. 
Friend  VV.  Richardson,  Berkeley,  presi¬ 
dent,  is  directing  the  convention  prepara¬ 
tions. 


EXPLAINING  TAX  PROBLEMS 


Seligman  Articles  Enlighten  Trenton 
(N.J.)  Times  Readers 

The  subject  of  taxation,  of  spaial 
interest  in  New  Jersey  since  the  Institute 
of  Public  Administration  branded  the 
state’s  financial  structure  as  archaic,  is 
being  discussed  in  the  columns  of  the 
Trenton  Evening  Times  with  a  view  to 
giving  the  public  a  complete  picture  of 
the  fiscal  situation  in  which  the  state 
finds  itself.  The  subject  is  being  treated 
in  a  series  on  fiscal  affairs  by  Edwin  R. 
A.  Seligman  McVickar  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  and  an  authority  on  taxation. 

Far  from  balking  at  what  might  be 
considered  a  “dry’’  subject.  Times  read¬ 
ers  have  shower^  the  office  with  letters 
of  commendation  and  approval,  accord¬ 
ing  to  James  Kerney,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  A  daily  newspaper,  Mr.  Kerney 
recently  told  an  Editor  &  Phbi.ishfr  cor¬ 
respondent  should  be  a  vehicle  of  con¬ 
structive  enlightenment,  not  merely  an 
organ  of  interesting  information. 


LYMAN  F,  SLOCUM 

Lyman  F.  Slocum,  for  half  a  centu^ 
a  circulation  man  on  Providence,  _R.  L 
newspapers  and  lately  assistant 
tion  manager.  Providence  Journal,  am 
at  Providence,  Oct.  5,  at  the  age  of  W. 
After  selling  newspapers  on  the  tnins, 
he  went  with  the  old  Proz’idence  Ttfi' 
gram,  being  foreman  of  the  mailing 
room  and  later  circulation  manager  for 
25  years.  In  1904  he  went  with  the 
Journal  and  was  for  15  years  foreman  ot 
the  mailing  room  and  road  man,  becom¬ 
ing  assistant  circulation  manager  1" 
years  ago. 

STORE  PAPER  LASTS  ONE 

A  Shopping  Nctvs  published  in  Utica. 
N.  Y.  recently  passed  out  of  existence 
on  the  day  of  its  establishrnent.  It 
printed  in  a  neighboring  city 
tained  advertising  of  a  number  of  btica 
stores,  without,  however,  the  necessa^ 
presence  of  the  department  stores.  l 
size  was  four  pages ;  its  rate  was  8: 
cents  per  column  inch  and  its  promoters 
claimed  20,000  distribution. 

NEW  WISCONSIN  GROUP 

.\  St.  Croix  county  unit  of 
Wisconsin  Press  .Association.  _  has  bee 
organized,  with  C.  J.  Reiter,  editor,  ft 
son  (Wis.)  Star  Observer,  president 
William  E.  Hawley,  editor  and  pn 
lisher,  Baldwin  (Wis.)  Bulletin,  is  virt* 
president  and  C.  J.  Augustin  secreta  . 
treasurer. 


"DOLLAR  DAY”  EDITION 

The  Valdosta  (Ga.)  Daily 
cently  issued  its  “Dollar  Day 
in  three  sections.  A.  Griffin  is  presi 
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lord  northcliffe  was 

MAN  OF  PARADOXES 


(Continncd  from  page  11)  | 

"He  likes  to  startle  with  an  unex- 
pectd  decision,  an  arresting  phrase,”  Mr. 
Fvfe  says.  "lie  has  a  strong  sense  of 
dramatic  values.  He  notices  that  one 
of  his  favorite  writers  has  grown  lazy. 
He  sends  him  a  gift  of  a  fountain-pen. 
The  hint  is  taken.  He  picks  up  a  way- 
fayer  in  his  automobile,  is  amused  by 
his  conversation.  ‘You  shall  dine  with  me 
tonight,  he  says;  has  him  scrubbed  and 
barbered,  puts  him  into  dress  clothes ; 
introduces  him  at  dinner  as  ‘Colonel 
Smith;’  sends  him  off  afterwards  with  a 
railway  ticket  and  a  five-pound  note.  He 
inquires  of  a  reporter  what  his  salary 

is,  whether  he  is  satisfied  with  it.  The 
r^rter  says.  Yes.  Northcliffe  looks 
him  over. 

‘“I  want  no  one  on  my  staff,’  he  de¬ 
clares,  ‘who  is  satisfied  with  a  salary  like 
that !’ 

■‘Dramatic,  but  deeply  prudent  also,  are 
some  of  his  decisions  in  the  interests  of 
what  he  calls  ‘our  decent  readers.’  In  no 
publication  of  his  appears  anything  sug¬ 
gestive  of  indecency,  nothing  prurient, 
coarse  or  unclean.  He  knows  that  the 
big  battalions  are  on  the  side  of  (j<xl. 
It  is  far  more  profitable,  as  well  as  more 
respectable,  for  him  to  be  on  God’s  side 
too.” 

Northcliffe  had  unmitigated  contempt 
for  newspaper  practices  that  preceded  his 
own.  the  ‘‘old  journalism,”  as  he  called 

it.  He  said  at  one  time : 

“Did  you  know  there  was  a  sub-editor 
of  the  Times  who  once  spiked  an  ele¬ 
phant.  Yes,  an  elephant  escaped  from  a 
circus  in  South  London  and  went  careen¬ 
ing  alxmt  the  streets.  When  this  sub¬ 
editor  received  an  account  of  the  inci¬ 
dent.  he  stuck  it  on  the  waste-file  with 
other  rejected  copy.  It  was  too  interest¬ 
ing! 

“Most  journalists  of  that  time  had  that 
kind  of  mentality,  though  perhaps  not 
quite  so  prcmounced.  The  only  thing 
that  wmII  sell  a  newspaper  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  is  news,  and  news  is  anything  out 
of  the  ordinary.  You  know,  of  course, 
the  great  .American  editor’s  definition? 
Dana  said,  ‘If  a  dog  bites  a  man,  that’s 
nothing,  but  if  a  man  bites  a  dog,  that’s 
news.’  In  the  Daily  Mail  we  paid  little 
or  no  attention  to  the  dogs  which  bit 
men— and  the  dogs  didn’t  like  it — I  mean 
the  politicians,  the  bigwigs,  the  people 
who  laid  foundation-stones  and  presided 
at  banquets  and  opened  church  bazaars. 
On  the  other  hand  we  gave  the  men  who 
bit  dogs  such  prominence  as  they  never 
had  before,  and  we  were  accused  of  low¬ 
ering  the  dignity  of  journalism!” 

To  this  the  biographer  remarks : 

“That  reproach  leaves  the  new  guides 
unruffled.  Alfred  smiles  in  that  delight- 
fullv  confidential,  inscrutable  way  of  his. 
K.  J.,  twisting  his  mouth,  says,  ‘Hell ! 
They’ve  got  so  much  dignity  they’ve  no 
room  for  anything  else.’  Brother  Harold, 
busy  with  accounts,  finances,  expenses, 
balance-sheets,  growls  out  ‘What,  does  it 
matter?’  Dignity?  Their  business  is  to 
^ow  increasing  profits.  Commercial  ? 
Of  Course  they  are.  They  are  the  first  in 
Britain  to  see  that  a  daily  newspaper  can 
be  made  to  earn  a  great  deal  of  money.” 

One  time  he  chaffed  his  Times  staff 
aWt  a  statement  that  a  representative 
of  the  Times  was  “received”  by  an  Arch¬ 
bishop. 

•j  *  word  ‘received’,”  he 

said  “It  savours  of  the  old  flunky  at¬ 
titude  of  Fleet  Street — the  tone  adopted 
w  the  l)oor  Steppers  and  the  .Shirt 
*  f’cn.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  not  wf irked  as  reporters,  as  I 
have.  let  me  add  that  a  Door  .Stepper  is 
Buni's  about  Governenent  offi<'es 
and  the  houses  of  the  great,  hoping  for 
crumbs  of  news,  and  that  the  Shirt  Money 
t’tan  IS  the  reporter  who  receives  so  much 
kl*  *  >'W-k  because  he  goes  to  report 
public  dinners  in  ‘full’  or  ‘immaculate’ 
C'ening  dress,  to  use  the  term  employed 
Street"”  scrilies  of  Grub 

adds: 

At  this  the  important  persons  on  the 
,  I'ave^ mostly  joined  the  staff 
‘  or  Cambridge, 


look  down  their  noses  and  wear  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  disgust  at  being  told  of  such 
things.” 

“A  newspaper,”  Northcliffe  declared, 
“cannot  be  kept  in  contact  with  realities, 
and  with  everything  big  and  little  that  is 
happening  day  by  day,  unless  it  has 
someone  watching,  listening,  going 
about,  picking  up  like  an  elephant  now  a 
huge  tree-tunk  of  news,  now  a  few  pins 
of  gossip.  Men  who  have  to  be  at  their 
desks  for  a  numbei  of  hours  a  day  can¬ 
not  do  this.  Nor  can  they  see  how  the 
paper  looks  from  the  outside ;  what  im¬ 
pression  it  makes  on  those  who  have  not 
prcxluced  it.  The  most  valuable  work  I 
do  is  done  away  from  the  office.  If  I 
were  there  always,  I  should  not  be  able 
to  look  at  the  paper  with  a  detached  eye, 

I  should  not  see  where  effort  was  mis¬ 
placed,  sense  of  proportion  warped  and 
judgment  clouded.” 

Mr.  Fyfe  loves  Northcliffe;  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  on  every  page.  But  this  book  is 
not  given  over  to  eulogy.  After  the  war 
the  biographer  saw  the  famous  publisher 
as  a  megalomaniac  with  a  touch  of  sad¬ 
ism  in  his  makeup.  An  instance  is  cited 
where  the  publisher  angrily  beat  a  sea¬ 
gull  to  death  with  a  stick.  Northcliffe 
went  mad,  he  indicates,  because  he  had 
no  other  worlds  to  conquer.  He  had 
expected  the  Premier’s  office  of  England 
to  lx?  handed  him  on  a  silver  platter,  and 
so.  when  Lloyd  George  offered  him  the 
.Air  Minister’s  portfolio,  he  petulantly 
turned  it  down. 

His  last  years  showed  the  publisher’s 
very  earthly  qualities  to  his  biographer. 
The  change  began  in  1917,  Mr.  Fyfe 
tells.  Hailed  evervwhere  as  the  “most 
powerful  man  in  England,”  he  began  to 
ponder  for  the  first  time  on  his  impor¬ 
tance.  Mr.  Fyfe  believes  that  if  he  had 
been  offered  the  Premiership  his  health 
would  have  been  saved  and  that  his 
health  would  have  been  maintained.  But 
as  it  was  an  infection  developed  in  his 
svstem  which  eventually  invaded  the 
bloodstream. 

“He  himself  believed,”  Mr.  Fyfe 
writes,  “that  he  suffered  from  Indian 
jungle  fever  and  also  that  he  had  l>een 
poisoned  by  ice-cream  served  to  him  on 
the  Belgian  frontier  when  he  was  mak¬ 
ing  his  last  trip  to  Germany.  ‘There,’  he 
said,  ‘I  was  unfortunately  recognized.’ 
The  poisoning  he  supposed  to  have  been 
intentional.  The  doctors,  however,  waved 
this  aside.” 

He  began  scribbling  incoherent  notes 
to  his  editors,  and  was  taken  with  a  pas¬ 
sionate  aversion  to  employes  who  had  a 
relative  working  with  them  on  the 
papers.  Petulantly  he  hunted  out  cases 
of  this  sort,  and  nagginglv  reported 
them.  Earlv  in  August,  1922,  he  asked 
Wickham  Steed,  editor  of  the  Times,  to 
give  him  “a  full  nage”  for  his  obituary 
notice,  and  “a  leading  article  by  the  best 
available  writer  on  the  night.”  On  Aug. 
14  the  end  came. 

STROUGHTER  NAMED  M.  E 

Chester  Stroughter,  former  Associated 
Press  staff  writer,  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor,  I’aris  (Tenn.)  Post-lntclli- 
genccr.  The  paper,  established  in  1866  as 
a  weekly,  became  a  daily  June  1,  this 
year. 


2, .TOO  newK  operators 
on  106  papers 
set — 2,574.280  lines 
with  —  l.T.T.08.5  errors 


“There's  a  remedy  for 
errors” 
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M.\TK1X  C't»\TK.\ST  CORPOK.XTION 
33  West  42n<l  St.,  New  York 


Indiana's  Seventeen  Major  Markets 
Gained  268,653  Consumers 
In  the  1930  Census 

Indiana's  major  newspaper  markets  comprised  of  cities 
of  25,000  population  and  over,  now  have  a  total 
population  of  1,261,065  people — a  gain  of  286,653 
over  the  last  census.  The  huying  power  of  these 
seventeen  markets  can  be  dominated  completely  by 
the  leading  daily  newspapers  listed  below.  These 
markets  are  in  the  very  heart  of  Indiana’s  rich  indus¬ 
trial  and  agricultural  communities. 

In  each  one  of  these  cities  the  newspaper  wields  a 
wide  influence  in  the  type  of  home  where  home  life 
and  living  standard  are  representative  of  America’s 
highest  standards. 

We  have  many  times  discussed  the  importance  of 
Indiana  as  a  national  market.  Its  leadership  in 
industry  and  agriculture  is  also  an  established  fact. 
Its  educaiional  institutions,  its  intellectual  attain¬ 
ments,  its  interests  in  the  'finer  arts — all  these  demon¬ 
strate  the  type  of  consumer  and  his  ability  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  advantages  of  the  national  products. 

When  planning  your  national  advertising  campaign 
don’t  overlook  these  seventeen  major  Hoosier  markets, 
and  don’t  forget  that  these  newspapers  listed  below  are 
the  papers  that  will  help  you  sell  your  product  there. 


Rate  for 

Circu- 

5.000 

lation 

line* 

*(-olumhus  Republican . 

....(E) 

5,021 

.03 

*Fort  Wavne  Journal-Gazette.... 

45,252 

.09 

*Fort  Wavne  Journal-Gazette. . . . , 

. (S) 

33,186 

.09 

*Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel . 

....(E) 

19,198 

.12 

"Indianapolis  News . 

....(E) 

138,080 

.27 

""Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier.... 

.(E&M) 

24,353 

.07 

tl.a  Porte  Herald-Argiis . 

....(E) 

6,894 

.04 

tShelb>viIle  Democrat . 

....(E) 

4,019 

.025 

ttSouth  Bend  News-Times . 

....(E) 

30,287 

.08 

ttSouth  Bend  News-Time* . 

. (S) 

28,858 

.08 

ttSouth  Bend  Tribune. ..  (S)  30,15 

4. ..(E) 

31,691 

.08 

""Star  I.eague  of  Indiana . 

....(D) 

183,725 

.33 

""Star  League  of  Indiana . 

....(S) 

191,725 

.35 

""Vincennes  Commercial . 

....(M) 

6,583 

.01 

""Vincennes  Commercial . 

. (S) 

6,780 

.01 

tt  Government  Statement,  April  1,  1930. 

**  A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  March  31,  1930. 
•  A.  B.  C.  Publi.shers’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1930. 
t  Government  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1930. 
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Advertising  Agencies 

DISPLAY  SPACE  SOLVED 
HOTEL’S  PROBLEM 


Thirty-one  Story  Addition  to  Hotel 
St.  George,  Brooklyn,  95  Per 
Cent  Occupied  —  Conversa¬ 
tional  Copy  Used 


It  is  no  secret  that  tor  many  New 
York  hotels  the  last  year  has  Iteen  a  hard 
one,  partly  because  of  the  continual  pil- 
iiiR  up  of  new 
huildiiiRS  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  Some 
have  frankly 
been  advertisin>: 
“barRain  rates.” 
But  one  hotel 
which  more  than 
doubled  its  size  in 
1930,  already  has 
95  to  96  per  cent 
of  its  1,400  new 
rooms  occujiied 
— and  despite  a 
location  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  thnt  terri¬ 
tory  to  which  in¬ 
experienced  Manhattanites  depart  only- 
after  worried  inquiry  as  to  traveling 
directions. 

The  answer  lies  largely  in  an  unusual 
advertising  campaign,  consisting  princi¬ 
pally  of  one-column  newspaper  announce¬ 
ments,  written  in  gay,  light-hearted 
style,  much  of  it  very  personal,  some  of 
it  unblushingly  romantic.  The  campaign 
is  the  work  of  Leslie  H.  Smith,  pro¬ 
prietor  of  Advertising  Counselors.  Inc., 
who  has  been  advertising  the  Hotel  St. 
George  for  the  la.st  six  years. 

The  present  year  confronted  him  with 
a  new  problem.  The  hotel  opened  a  31- 
story  tower  addition,  containing  a  huge 
swimming  pool,  four  floors  of  banquet 
rooms,  and  some  1,400  single  rooms  de¬ 
signed  to  be  occupied  on  lease  or  on  a 
semi-permanent  basis.  The  success  with 
which  he  met  this  problem  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  a  hundred  persons  visit 
the  hotel  each  day  to  see  the  tower 
rooms,  and  another  150  write  for  infor¬ 
mation.  Using  four  New  York  news¬ 
papers.  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  avoid 
Saturday  and  Sunday  issues  to  avoid 
causing  a  week-end  peak  of  visitors  which 
w-ould  swamp  the  renting  staff.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  older  part  of  the  hotel,  little 
mentioned  in  the  advertisement.s,  is  doing 
better  business  than  it  did  last  year. 

The  St._  George  advertising  is  not 
starched  with  conventionality.  I'pon  oc¬ 
casion  it  l)ecomes  “rave  stufT.”  as  the 
author  smilingly  calls  it.  He  doesn’t 
hesitate  to  refer  to  "the  staggering 
panorama  of  the  East  River  to  Hell 
Gate,”  or  the  public  lounges  that  “seem 
to  corne  by  the  acre,”  or  the  swimming 
pool — “of  a  beauty  to  eclipse  Taj  Mahal, 
Blue  Mosque,  and  the  baths  of  ancient 
Rome.”  He  tells  his  sophisticated  read¬ 
ers  that  “the  Magic  Carpet  .  .  .  which 
is  slang  for  the  7th  Avc.  Interboro  sub¬ 
way”  whisks  you  to  Wall  street  in  4 
minutes.  “Squander  a  Scotch  gold- 
piece.”  he  suggests,  “to  see  just  what  the 
largest  hotel  in  the  whole  city  looks  like." 

Mr.  Smith’s  explanation  of  the  phras¬ 
ing  is  simple. 

“We  know  there  are  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women  drawing  salaries 
of  $50.  $60.  $70,  or  $80  a  week  who 
would  like  hotel  accommodations  at  St. 
George  rates.  We  try  to  talk  to  them  in 
their  own  language.”  he  says.  “The 
copy  has  been  naive,  sometimes  even 
fresh.  Too  many  advertisers  talk  like  a 
man  making  his  first  speech :  thev  never 
raise  the  curtain  and  let  the  audience 
see  that  they  are  human. 

“The  advertisement  occupving  a  full 
newspaper  column  is  a  neglected  form, 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  a  strategic  .shape ; 
you  are  sure  of  good  position  in  any 
well-conducted  newspaper.” 

^Ir.  Smith  estimated  the  “main  ioh 
will  be  done”  before  Xov.  1,  meaning 
that  the  new  building  will  he  practically 
filled ;  but  that  does  not  mean  an  end  of 
the  advertising. 

“I  am  an  iineterate  believer  in  the 
continuity  of  advertising."  he  said. 


Leslie  H.  Smith 


"We'll  still  have  to  contend  with  the 
regular  turnover,  but  even  if  every  room 
were  occupied  on  a  year’s  lease  I’d 


Samples  of  St.  George  hotel  copy. 


recommend  a  moderate  advertising  cam¬ 
paign.  Xo  matter  how  good  an  article 
you  are  selling,  you  can’t  ignore  com¬ 
petition.  The  memory  of  this  town  is 
short.  If  we  stopped  advertising  our 
competitors  would  keep  on  and  presently 


we’d  be  forgotten.  There’s  an  $18,000.- 
000  investment  in  that  hotel,  and  that’s 
too  much  to  permit  any  small  attitude 
about  the  advertising.  The  experience 
of  national  advertisers  has  shown  that 
the  firms  which  look  at  advertising  in  a 
liberal  way,  even  when  operating  at 
capacity,  are  the  most  successful.” 


Head*  Sport  Corporation 

P.  F.  O’Keefe,  head  of  the  P.  F. 
O’Keefe  Agency  of  Boston  and  Xew 
York,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Boston  Madison  Square  Garden  Corpo¬ 
ration,  a  position  vacant  since  the  death 
of  Tex  Rickard.  He  has  been  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  corporation  since  its  founda¬ 
tion  and  is  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee. 


Gale  &  Pietsch  Appointed 

Gale  &  Pietsch.  Inc.,  Chicago,  have  an¬ 
nounced  acquisition  of  two  new  accounts 
bv  the  Xew  York  office.  They  are  the 
Twistum  Toy  Factory,  X’ew  York  and 
San  Francisco  and  the  Doo-Tee  .Sales 
Agency,  Xew  York,  distributors  of 
nur.sery  equipment.  Roth  accounts  will 
use  magazines. 

Voelxen  World  Wide  Executive 

George  E.  \’oelxen  has  joined  the 
World  Wide  Advertising  Corporation  as 
treasurer  of  that  organization.  Mr. 
Voelxen  was  formerly  with  Messrs. 
Perine  &  Co.,  certified  public  account¬ 
ants. 


Buchen  Promote*  McDonald 

John  M.  McDonald  has  been  appointed 
treasurer  of  the  Buchen  Company,  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  Chicago.  He  has  been 
with  the  agency  for  seven  years. 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

- By  ROBERT  S.  MANN - 


\  P.^ST  event  “cast  a  shadow”  over 
Lucky  Strike  cigarette  advertising 
when  Miss  Doris  Podmore,  of  25  West 
Eleventh  street. 
Xew  York,  filed 
suit  against  the 
American  Tobac¬ 
co  Company  for 
$2  5  0,000  this 
week  saying  that 
she  had  been 
made  ill  by  ridi¬ 
cule  after  her 
picture  appeared 
in  an  advertise¬ 
ment,  with  the 
shadow  of  a 
grossly  fat  wom¬ 
an  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  Her  at¬ 
torney,  W.  A.  Sternll,  explained  that  the 
suit  not  only  charged  failure  to  obtain 
her  consent  but  also  contendeil  that  the 
shadow  made  the  picture  libelous.  He 
said  she  was  pictured  in  a  black  evening 
dress  by  a  photographer  who  offered 
help  in  obtaining  engagements  to  pose  for 
advertisements,  but  that  she  signed  no 
release.  She  has  since  married,  but 
brought  the  suit  in  her  maiden  name. 
*  »  * 

"DOBERT  E.  LUSK,  advertising  man- 
ager  of  the  Macy  department  store, 
thinks  newspapers  might  advertise  more 
interesting  material  than  linage  figures. 
Maybe  he’s  never  tried  advertising  that 
Mrs.  Van  Astorhilt  bought  78.3  per  cent 
of  her  underwear  at  Macy’s  in  August. 

♦  *  ♦ 

SIGX  of  the  times :  United  Cigar 
Stores,  celebrating  their  first  year 
under  new  management,  advertise  a  10 
ptT  cent  discount  sale  “on  all  merchan¬ 
dise  except  cigars,  cigarettes,  and 
tobaccos.” 

*  4t  * 

TTOLID.W  advertising  of  dres.ses  will 
be  full  of  references  to  Hilite  Blue, 
Clematis  Blue,  .\mulet  Blue,  Fraise, 
Woodland  Green,  Rose  Cedar,  and  Mus- 
cade  Beige.  These  colors  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Color  Coordination  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Xational  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.\ssociation,  to  avoid  the  pnxluction  of 
"a  large  number  of  miscellaneous  colors, 
many  of  which  would  not  be  appropriate 
with  the  prevailing  basic  coat  colors.” 


A  X  extra  push  was  given  to  Philco 
radio  advertising  this  week  by  the 
addition  of  two  large  advertisements  in 
a  list  of  325  newspapers,  and  copy  in 
seven  magazines.  This  was  separate 
from  the  regular  Philco  advertising. 
Philco  dealers  were  also  urged  to  use 
local  advertising  for  which  mats  were 
supplied.  Copy  featured  “baby  grand” 
sets,  new  this  year,  and  also  a  series  of 
broadcast  concerts  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  under  direction  of  Leojxild 
Stokowski.  Sayre  M.  Ramsdell,  Philco 
sales  promotion  manager,  stated :  “Our 
business  is  far  ahead  of  this  period  last 
year.  The  factory,  which  employed  only 
1..'^)  persons  a  short  time  ago,  now  has 
more  than  4,000  on  the  payroll,  and  will 
soon  have  5,000.” 

*  *  ♦ 

46TT  is  not  income  alone,  but  income 
in  relation  to  size  of  family  and 
intelligence  in  use  of  income,  that  helps 
to  fix  the  standard  of  living  and  there¬ 
fore  to  determine  what  kinds  of  goods 
and  of  services  are  required  by  consum¬ 
ers.  Whether  we  will  or  not,  most 
goods,  by  reason  of  their  specific  uses, 
qualities,  or  prices,  fit  certain  standards 
of  jiving  better  than  others.  The  log¬ 
ical  field  of  sales  promotion  for  such 
goods  lies  in  direct  appeals  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  proper  standards  of  living.” — 
Paul  H.  Xystrom,  professor  of  market¬ 
ing.  School  of  Business,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  *  * 

AD\'ERTISING  women  studied  in  a 
survey  of  advertising  personnel  by 
A.  T.  Falk,  research  director  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America,  aver¬ 
age  30  years  old,  with  six  and  a  half 
years  of  experience,  and  salaries  between 
$2..'(X)  and  $3,000.  Sixty-four  per  cent 
of  them,  however,  draw  more  than  $3,- 
(KK>.  including  17  per  cent  whose  salaries 
are  between  $5,000  and  $10,(KX),  and  3 
per  cent  earning  more  than  $10,0(W. 
These  preliminary  figures  were  dis¬ 
closed  by  Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  president 
of  the  A.  F.  A.,  speaking  at  an  adver¬ 
tising  luncheon  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
Oct.  6.  in  honor  of  Miss  Jeannette  Car- 
roll,  vice-president  of  the  A.  F.  A.,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Council  on  Women’s  Club 
Management. 


Doris  Podmore 


AMONG  THE  COPY  CHIFP« 


Harold  Otho  Stone 


XJAROLD  OTHO  STOXE  holds 

down  four  jobs  with  the  Izzard 
Company,  Seattle,  W’ash.,  advertising 
agency — copy  chief,  secretary,  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  and  art  director.  He  has 
been  identified  with  the  Izzard  firm  for 
ten  years. 

Previous  to  1920,  he  had  for  three 
years  been  special  correspondent  for  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Fost-lntelligeneer,  and 
for  five  years  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sews,  now  the 
S ews-Searchlight ,  published  by  \V.  B. 
Jessup  &  Sons. 

In  copy,  Mr.  Stone  specializes  on 
Skookum  apples.  Carnation  milk  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  Washington  Boxed  .Apple  Bu¬ 
reau,  Hardeman  Hats,  the  Harbor  Ply- 
wocxl  Corporation,  the  Tacoma  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  and  the  St.  Paul  & 
Tacoma  Lumber  Company. 

Mr.  Stone  is  a  graduate  of  Indiana 
University,  and  an  honorary  member  of 
Alpha  Delta  Sigma.  I'or  seven  years  he 
has  been  active  with  the  Seattle  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  producing  its  state 
and  organization  publicity.  He  also  di¬ 
rected  the  army  organization  publicity 
overseas  in  the  A.  E.  F.  He  is  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  Seattle. 

Mr.  Stone  has  five  hobbies— two  sons, 
motoring,  fishing,  and  mountaineering. 
One  son  was  graduated  last  June  from 
the  School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Washington;  the  other  is  a  senior.  Both 
have  been  active  in  the  University  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  and  Alpha  Delta  Sigma, 
one  of  them  being  president  of  the  local 
chapter. 

Investment  Trust  to  Advertise 

A  national  advertising  campai^,  insti¬ 
tutional  in  character,  and  dealing  with 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  basic 
industries  underlying  Diversified  Trustee 
Shares  is  announced  by  American  Trus¬ 
tee  Share  Corporation,  depositor  and 
distributor  for  Diversified  Trustw 
Shares,  for  which  W.  A.  Harriman  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  is  sponsor.  This  series  h« 
heen  prepared  and  will  be  placed  in  lead¬ 
ing  metropolitan  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  by  Rudolph  Guenther-Rus- 
sell  Law,  Inc.,  Xew  York. 


New  Chicago  Agency 

Toler  Dunhar  Agency  Cornpany, 
South  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  has 
been  incorporated  to  conduct  a 
advertising  business.  1.  Harry  ToW, 
M.  M.  Dunbar,  H.  A.  Squire  and  K  L. 
Karr  are  the  incorporators  Capitaliza¬ 
tion  is  1,000  shares  no  par  value  stock. 

Chicago  Agency  Incorporated 

Gross  .Advertising  .Agency,  330  SouA 
Wells  street,  Chicago,  has  been  P’'® 
incorporation  papers.  Henry  and  lu" 
H.  Gross  and  Eva  M.  Locin  are  the  in¬ 
corporators.  They  will  conduct  a  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  business. 
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analyzes  copy  tests 

Kenneth  Groeebeck  of  McCann-Erick-  j 
ton  1»  Author  of  Booklet 

Testing  of  advertising  copy  is  de¬ 
scribed  with  detailed  examples,  in  a  ' 
tooklet  by  Kenneth  Groesbeck,  vice- 
president  of  Mc- 

- C  a  n  n  -  Erickson,  ^ 

Inc.  He  lists 
three  kinds  of 
tests — by  individ¬ 
ual  judgment,  by 
inquiries  pro¬ 
duced,  and  by 
actual  sales  in 
cases  so  checked 
as  to  exclude 
other  factors 
than  advertising. 

Although  warn¬ 
ing  that  it  is  easy 
to  go  astray  in 

KKKKETH  (.HOESBECK 

adds:  “Almost  all  future  happenings  in 
advertising,  however,  can  be  analyzed  in 
advance,  by  a  test  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Some  tests  will  say  quite  authoritatively, 
the  results  will  be  almost  exactly  as 
follows.’  Other  tests  can  only  say,  ‘there 
are  three  chances  out  of  five  that  the 
following  will  happen.’  ’’  “Copy  Test¬ 
ing"  is  the  title  of  the  bcK)klet. 

Denver  Agencie*  Merge 

Merger  of  the  Cavally  Advertising 
Service  with  Ball  &  Davidson,  Inc.,  Den¬ 
ver  advertising  agency,  effective  Oct.  1, 
was  announced  recently.  The  new  firm 
will  be  capitalized  for  $100,000  and  will 
continue  the  name  of  Ball  &  Davidson, 
Inc.,  with  the  following  officers :  Craig 
Davidson,  president;  Walter  R.  Eha, 
formerly  manager  of  Cavally  Service, 
vice-president;  Philip  H.  Gray,  vice- 
president;  K.  Jenkins,  secretary;  A.  N. 
Ritter,  treasurer.  The  merged  firm  di¬ 
rects  the  advertising  of  more  than  30 
large  intermountain  firms. 

Taylor  Takes  New  Post 

Howard  1).  Taylor  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Gale  &  Piet.sch,  .  Inc.,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  of  Chicago  and  New  York, 
as  copy  writer  and  account  executive. 
.Mr.  Taylor  formerly  was  copy  chief  for 
Williams  and  Cunningham,  Chicago,  and 
before  that  with  George  Batten  Com- 
lany.  New  York,  and  N.  \\'.  Ayer  & 
Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Johnson  With  Jones  Agency 

0.  V.  Johnson,  formerly  with  an  out- 
dwr  advertising  concern,  has  joined  the 
Dana  Jones  Company,  Los  Angeles,  as 
account  executive.  Before  going  to  Los 
Angeles  Johnson  was  with  the  B.  F. 
fwdrich  Rubber  Company  in  New 
fork. 

Joins  Hoyt  Hartford  Office 

Charles  \V.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc.  of 
Aew  York  has  appointed  Stephen  M. 
Kenyon  an  account  executive.  Mr.  Ken- 
yon  \^o  was  formerly  with  the  Manter- 
nach  Company  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  will 
w  associated  with  F.  A.  Whipple  at  the 
Hartford  office. 

Tool  Account  To  Buchen 

The  Buchen  Company,  Chicago,  has 
wen  appcjinted  by  the  Blackhawk  Manu- 
actunng  Company,  Milwaukee,  manu- 
acturer  of  industrial  tools,  hydraulic 
jacks,  wrenches,  etc.,  to  direct  its  adver- 
osmg.  Business  papers  and  direct  mail 
will  be  used. 

Seits  Joins  Ingalls 

Raymond  Seitz,  formerly -with  Wells 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  Boston,  has 
esigned  to  become  sales  director  and 
onsultant  on  industrial  management  for 
Jngalls-Advertising,  Boston. 

La  Driere  Goes  Abroad 

,C*Driere,  until  recently  pro- 
Dwr”^.  -  3rt  studio  of 

Ik  tor  England  to  join 

art  staff  of  Erwin,  Wasey 


Stewart  Wins  Golf  Contest 

“Doc”  Stewart  of  the  Roche  Advertis¬ 
ing  Company  wound  up  the  W'estern  Ad¬ 
vertisers  1930  competitive  golf  season 
w'ith  a  victory  over  the  Park  Ridge,  Ill., 
course  making  27  holes  in  38-75-113. 
He  was  only  one  stroke  ahead  of_  Rqscoe 
h'awcett,  publisher  Fawcett  Publications, 
who  had  40-74-114.  Fawcett’s  74  was 
the  best  gross  score  of  the  afternoon 
round.  At  a  dinner  held  in  the  evening, 
C.  D.  Freeman  of  Po()ular  Scuitcc 
magazine,  was  elected  president  of  the 
golf  group  for  next  year.  Hi_.  Schuster, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Xcii’s,  is  the  new  secretary. 

Machine  Account  to  Buchen 

The  Gisholt  Machine  Company,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.,  has  appointed  the  Buchen 
Company,  Chicago,  to  direct  its  adver¬ 
tising.  Business  publications  and  direct 
mail  will  be  used.  W.  R.  Hannurn,  sales 
manager,  is  in  charge  of  advertising. 

New  Buffalo  Agency 

The  H.  &  H.  Advertising  Agency  has 
been  opened  for  business  at  746  Main 
.street,  Buffalo.  Douglas  P.  Hall  of  Buf¬ 
falo  and  Ross  C.  Holley  and  Stanley  B. 
Haggerty  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  are  the 


Hoffman  Enter*  Agency  Work 

Herman  E.  Hoffman,  formerly  of  the 
advertising  staff.  Union  City,  (N.J.) 
Hudson  Dispatch,  has  joined  the  Norm 
Company,  advertising  agency.  New 
York. 

New  Caple*  Client 

Effective  Jan.  1,  1931,  the  Caples  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  will  handle  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  Nippon,  Yusen,  Kaisha,  steam¬ 
ship  company. 


Batten,  Barton,  Durttine  &  Otborn,  Soutli 
MiphikNui  Hvpiuie.  ('liioiiKo.  In  iKNuin}?  coiitractK 
to  newNpiiiKTH  on  A.  K.  Stiiloy  ('ompiiiiy,  Itoca* 
tur,  IlIinoiN,  Kynip.  In  soiKliii^  out  coiitractN  to 
nowspHiK^rH  on  Moiitliolutum  Company,  Wirhitu, 
KansaH. 

Critchfleld  &  Co.,  14  Hast  Jackson  Injulevanl. 
(*Iilca;;o.  Is  issuing;  contracts  to  ncwspaiHTS  on 
the  itobh  lUiss  Coinpany,  Sioux  ('ity,  Iowa. 

Doremus  &  Co.,  20s  S^aith  La  Salle  street, 
('lilcaso.  Is  releasing;  copy  in  several  towns  on 
Smith.  Hiirris  A;  t’oinpany,  ('hicaj^o,  investment 
securities.  Only  one  paper  in  a  town  is  to  Ik* 
use<I  ami  c<»i»y  will  run  every  two  weeks. 

Faxon,  Inc..  North  Michigan  avenue.  Chi- 
cajjfL  Is  releasing;  tKMi-line  c<»py  ti»  newspapers 
in  about  six  towns  on  Allied  Industries,  Inc., 
Chicago. 

Earle  Ludgrin.  Inc.,  1H»  North  Michigan  ave¬ 
nue,  Chicaj?ti.  Is  issuiiift  copy  to  newspa|M‘rs 
on  Clinton  CariM*t  Cmnpany,  CliicaRO,  Ozite. 

Carroll  Dean  Murphy,  Inc..  l\Tt  Hast  Wacker 
Drive,  ('hica^o.  Is  now  placing  the  aocount  of 
A.  J.  Kraiik  .Manufacturing  Company,  St.  Taul. 
Minnesota. 

Roberts  St  MacAvinohe  Company,  :U>  North 
Dearhfirn  street.  Cldi'UKo.  Is  preparing  new 
ismtraets  on  the  Dearborn  Supply  Company, 
('liicaKo. 

Roche  Advertising  Company,  310  South  .Michi- 
;;an  avenue.  ChicuKo.  Is  usin^  a  small  list  of 
newspapers  in  branch  towns  only  on  the  Decker 
H  (N»ti  ng  Com  pa  n  y ,  Chi*  ’a  g«». 

Toiualin  Advertising  Company,  7  South  Dear¬ 
born  street,  i'hicago.  Is  placing  some  copy  in 
newspa|>ers  on  tlie  Stewart-Warner  Company, 
Chicago. 


The  New  York  ' 
Herald  Tribune  has 
a  higher  percentage 
of  its  total  weekday 
and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  concentrated  in 
New  York’s  suburbs 
'  and  the  residential 
boroughs  of  Queens 
and  Richmond  than 
any  other  New  York 
newspaper. 

NEW  YORK 

^  Ketalb  ^bimc^ 


SON’S  PAPER  OPPOSING  FATHER 

Waterville  (Me.)  Sentinel  Object*  to 

College  Accepting  Campu*  Site 

Colby  College  at  Waterville,  Maine, 
must  decide  by  next  month  as  to 
whether  it  will  accept  the  offer  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Howard  Gannett,  7^year-old  Maine 
newspaper  publisher,  aviator  and  public 
benefactor,  of  his  fiOO-acre  estate  in  Au¬ 
gusta,  Me.,  as  the  site  for  the  college’s 
new  campus,  or  one  of  three  other  offers 
of  land  in  Waterville. 

The  Watennlle  Sentinel  is  waging  a 
lusty  battle  to  keep  Colby  at  W’aterville, 
althougli  it  is  one  of  four  Maine  news¬ 
papers  published  by  Guy  Gannett,  son 
of  William  H.  Gannett.  At  a  meeting 
of  executives  of  the  Gannett  publications, 
Caleb  Lewis,  managing  editor  of  the 
Sentinel,  wanted  to  know  what  he  and 
the  Sentinel  would  be  expected  to  do  and 
he  was  instructed  to  “act  just  as  if  the 
Sentinel  wasn’t  a  Gannett  publication.  If 
the  city  wages  a  camj^ign  to  keep  the 
college,  you  will  play  just  as  prominent 
a  part  as  if  your  publisher  was  John 
Jones.”  The  Sentinel  has  done  just  that. 

STARS  AND  STRIPES  REUNION 

Alden  H.  Kenyon,  president  of  the 
Kenyon  Company,  Boston  agency,  and  a 
former  member  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
A.  E.  F.  newspaper  staff,  led  a  group 
of  former  associates  on  the  paper  on  a 
reunion  call  to  General  John  J.  Pershing 
at  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel  in  Boston 
Monday  night.  Included  in  the  party 
was  “Wally”  A.  A.  Wallgren,  official 
cartoonist  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  who 
this  week  drew  special  cartoons  for  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Globe;  Sydney  Houston, 
past  state  commander  of  the  Missouri 
Department,  American  Legion ;  and 
George  W.  B.  Britt  of  Boston,  all 
former  members  of  the  paper’s  staff. 

JOINS  N.  Y.  HERALD  TRIBUNE 

H.  H.  Up<lcgraff  has  joined  the  copy 
desk,  A'ezt)  York  Herald  Tribune.  He 
was  formerly  with  the  Nexv  York  Sun 
and  Xeiv  York  Daily  Xe^vs. 

Member  100.000  Group  of  American  Cities 


WOOLF  BOOK  REVISED 

The  booklet  “Breaking  Into  Advertis¬ 
ing  as  a  Vocation”  written  by  James  D. 
Woolf,  vice-president  of  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  assisted  by  the 
educational  committee.  Western  Council, 

A.  A.  A.  and  published  some  time  ago, 
has  been  revised  and  is  being  distributed 
through  the  Advertising  Council,  Chicago 
.\ssociation  of  Commerce. 

AP.  HAS  TWO  NEW  SERIALS 

Two  serials  have  been  added  to  the 
schedule  of  Associated  Press  Feature 
Service  for  October  and  November. 
They  are  “The  Rose  In  The  Dark,”  by 
Roy  Vickers;  and  “Masked  Longing,” 
by  Howard  Rockey. 

DELAWARE  WEEKLY  SOLD 

Edward  M.  Davis  has  sold  the  Newark 
(Del.)  Ledger,  weekly,  to  a  Wilming¬ 
ton  s>mdicate  headed  by  G.  T.  Maxwell. 

Red  Top  Rubber  Coated  Feh 
Press  Blankets 

Oil  and  Ink  Resisting  Rubber 
Press  Blankets 
Rubber  Rollers  and  Cutting 
Rubbers 

GUMMED  or  PLAIN 
PACKING  FELTS 

Sold  in  Rolls,  Sheets  or  Cot 

Strips  any  width  in  eight  thick¬ 
nesses  21-27-30-35-38-4(M5-52 
AUTO  PLATE  MACHINE 
SUPPLIES 

Steel-Pouring  Sheets,  Saw  Belts 
and  Breaking  Pins 
Molding  Blankets  of  all  kinds 
Matrix  Shears,  Steel  Work 
Benches,  Hand  Routers 

A  full  line  of  Stereo  and  Press 
Room  Supplies 

Americaui  Publishers  Supply 

P,  O.  Box  IJi 
We*t  Lynn,  Ma**. 


ELIMINATE  WASTE 
In  The  Peoria  Market 

by  concentrating  your 
advertising  on  the 
"4  out  of  5"  homes 
covered  by  The  .  .  . 

PEORIA 

JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 

Peoridi,  lU. 

Chit.  H.  Eddy  Co..  Natl.  Repr.,  Chicago,  New  York, 
Bolton 


Free  Press  circulation  is 
growing  at  an  average  rate 
of  nearly  3000  new  family- 
readers  per  month.  Coyer- 
age  of  every  other  home  in 
the  entire  Detroit  market 
is  offered,  which  means  juat 
about  every  home  worth 
advertising  to. 


(Elfp  IBptroft 

"StartB  Tha  Day 
in  DatroitP’ 


Columbian 

Newspaper 

Inks 

The  Best  Ink 
is  the 

Cheapest  Ink 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 
45  Elast  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 

Arthur  S.  Thompson,  Managmr 


Cline -Westinghouae  ^ 
^  Double  Motor-Drive  < 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 

is  used  by 

Rochester  Democrat  & 
Chronicle 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Ask  them  about  it 

CUNE  ELEC.  MFa  CO. 
Chicaaei  Washlnvtoo 

New  Yorki  Deilr  Nava  BM*. 
220  East  42aa  St. 

Sea  Fraaciacei  First  Natlaael 
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Circulation 

SMALL  ROUTES  SEEN  AS 
SALES  STIMULATORS 


EvaMville  (Ind.)  Pres*  Limits  Car¬ 
riers  to  Tkree-Block  Delivery  to 
Promote  Friendship  With 
Subscribers 


A  time-schedule  system  of  carrier  boy 
delivery,  which  is  part  of  a  rigidly 
regulated  delivery  organization  built  up 
during  the  past 
three  years,  has 
been  a  vital 
factor-  in  holding 
subscribers  and 
gaining  new 
ones,  according 
to  Stanley  Swan, 
circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Evansville 
(Ind.)  Press. 
The  fact  that 
people  know 
when  to  expect 
the  delivery  boy 
each  day,  coupled 
with  the  selection 
of  a  neighborhood  boy  familiar  to  most 
of  the  people  he  serves,  does  much  to 
promote  good-will,  Mr.  Swan  told 

EkITOR  &  PrEUSHER. 

The  Press’  carrier  system  is  organized 
on  a  basis  of  block  distribution.  The 
entire  territory  is  laid  in  divisions  three 
blocks  long  and  three  blocks  wide,  and 
the  carrier  for  each  division  is  selected 
from  within  its  bounds.  No  carrier  is 
allowed  to  deliver  outside  his  route  and 
his  pa|K‘rs  are  sent  to  him  at  his  route 
in  bundles.  No  boy  is  allowed  to  carry 
more  than  50  papers,  and  as  the  routes 
grow  they  are  split.  The  boys  are  also 
rc<|uired  to  walk  their  routes  instead  of 
using  bicycles.  This,  Mr.  Swan  claims, 
gives  subscribers  a  chance  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  boy. 

The  block  system  enables  district  men 
to  watch  each  l)oy  more  closely,  is  Mr. 
Swan’s  theory,  and,  consequently,  elimi¬ 
nates  poor  delivery,  and  complaints  from 
readers  are  reduc^  to  a  minimum.  The 
small  district  system  also  helps  the  boy 
keep  a  closer  check  on  non-subscribers 
in  his  territory,  and  he  can  usually  sup¬ 
ply  the  circulation  manager  with  a  list 
of  these  for  the  use  of  a  canvassing 
crew.  It  is,  too,  a  great  aid  in  carrier 
contests,  Mr.  Swan  holds. 

Under  Mr.  Sw’an’s  system  the  carriers 
are  obliged  to  make  out  a  start  order  for 
every  new  subscriber  and  they  must  turn 
in  a  regulation  stop  order  before  he  can 
cut  a  paper  from  his  draw.  All  starts 
and  stops  go  directly  to  the  circulation 
department  and  are  not  handled  by  any 
district  men  until  they  have  been  through 
the  main  office.  This  enables  the  boys 
to  regulate  their  own  draw  and  keeps 
them  from  being  overloaded  with  extra 
papers  by  district  men  working  on  con¬ 
tests  and  striving  merely  to  make  a 
good  showing  for  themselves. 

The  Press  maintains  no  sub-stations. 
The  sub-station,  Mr.  Swan  claims,  was 
responsible  for  the  unwillingness  of 
parents  of  the  better  type  to  permit  their 
lx)ys  to  carry  routes.  They  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  generally  “tough”  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  sub-station,  he  said. 
Elimination  of  the  sub-station  also  cuts 
maintenance  cost. 

The  “I'ttle  mercliant”  idea  is  sponsored 
in  Mr.  Swan’s  organization  by  requiring 
the  boys  to  keep  their  own  accounts, 
collect  bills  on  their  routes,  and  pay  for 
their  paners  at  the  cashier’s  cage  every 
week. 


Stanley  Swan 


Used  Air  Delivery 

The  IVichita  (Kan.)  Et'cninq  Eagle 
used  air  service  to  deliver  papers  to 
Waynoka,  Okla.  Oct.  2.  The  “City  of 
Waynoka,”  of  the  Transatlantic  Air 
Transport  fleet  picked  up  a  bundle  of 
papers  on  its  regular  stop  at  Wichita  at 
4.45  p.  m.  and  a  little  more  than  an  hour 
later  delivered  them  at  Waynoka.  Sid¬ 
ney  D.  Long,  business  manager  of  the 
F.agle,  and  Burt  Doze,  managing  editor, 
were  at  the  field  to  see  the  papers  loaded 
on  the  plane. 


PUBLIC  WEDDING  FEATURED  HOME  SHOW 


James  Harrod,  Toledo  Netvs-Bee  circulation  distriet  man,  takes  Miss  Ethel 
Duff  as  his  bride  before  7,500  spectators  in  the  News-Bee’s  public  wedding. 
Rev.  Elwood  Rowsey,  D.D.,  Presbyterian  pastor,  gives  the  couple  his 
benediction. 


ST.\GING  a  public  wedding,  the 
Toledo  News-Bee  last  week  brought 
to  a  conclusion  a  Home  Furnishings 
style  show  put  on  by  Toledo  retail  fur¬ 
niture  dealers.  An  eight-page  advertis¬ 
ing  section  marked  the  opening  of  the 
show.  Displays  were  held  in  12  Sum¬ 
mit  street  furniture  stores. 

On  b'riday  night,  Oct.  3,  7,500  persons 
thronged  downtown  Toledo  to  witness 
the  nuptials  of  James  Harrod  and  Ethel 
Duff.  The  bridegroom  is  a  News-Bee 
circulation  district  man.  The  ceremony 
was  featured  by  10  flower  girls,  chosen 
by  the  News-Bee  in  a  contest. 

LEGION  MEETING  “BIG  NEWS” 


Elaborate  Coverage  Given  Convention 
By  Boston  Newspapers 

Boston  newspapers  gave  elaborate  cov¬ 
erage  this  week  to  the  national  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Legion.  Practically 
all  newspapers  featured  special  pages  of 
pictures  in  every  edition,  special  columns 
of  comments,  and  devoted  a  major  share 
of  the  news  columns  to  the  convention. 

Thousands  of  extra  copies  were  sent 
out  all  over  the  country  by  some  of  the 
papers  under  a  special  offer  of  a  full 
week’s  issues  sent  to  any  address  in  the 
United  States  for  the  sum  of  twenty- 
five  cents. 


.As  a  preliminary  builder  of  interest  in 
the  show,  the  News-Bee  conducted  a 
“what’s  wrong  with  this  room?”  con¬ 
test,  showing  six  daily  sketches  of 
modern  furniture,  each  sketch  containing 
several  deliberate  errors.  Hundreds  of 
entries  were  received. 

With  Summit  street,  principal  down¬ 
town  thoroughfare,  blocked  off  for  three 
holirs,  streets  and  nearl)y  skyscrapers 
were  filled  with  spectators.  The  vested 
choir  of  60  voices  from  First- Westmin¬ 
ster  church  sang  and  the  pastor.  Rev. 
Elwood  Rowsey,  D.D.,  performed  the 
ceremony. 

Running  Picture  Contest 

The  Sf^ringfield  (111.)  Illinois  Stale 
Register  is  conducting  a  Picture  Collec¬ 
tion  contest  for  boys  and  girls  of  16  and 
under,  offering  28  cash  prizes  aggregat¬ 
ing  $100,  in  cooperation  with  the  Spring- 
field  Art  Association.  Twenty  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  paintings  by  American  and  Euro¬ 
pean  artists  will  appear  in  the  rotograv¬ 
ure  section,  one  each  week,  beginning 
Oct.  12.  The  best  mounted  collections 
will  win  the  awards. 

Running  "Cimarron”  As  Serial 

“Cimarron,”  Edna  Ferber’s  story  of 
the  southwest,  was  begun  as  a  daily  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Daily  World, 
Oct.  7. 


NEWSBOYS  TOOK  PART  IN  BOSTON  PARADE 


The  above  float  rarrying  newsboy  members  of  ibe  Burroughs  Newsboys’ 
Foundation  was  a  feature  of  tbe  recent  Tercentenary  parade  in  Boston. 
Tbe  Newsboys’  Harmonica  Band  furnished  music  en  route. 


RESTAURANT  MEN  PLAN 
$2,500,000  CAMPAIGN 


Four-Yesu-  Co-operative  Effort  Ap. 
proved  by  Cleveland  Convention 
— Committee  Named  to  Ar¬ 
range  Details 


(Bjr  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publishm) 

Clevfxand,  Oct.  8— A  plan  to  educate 
the  nation  “to  eat  less  at  home”  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  $2,500,000  a  year  was 
affirmed  by  the  National  Restaurant  As¬ 
sociation  during  its  12th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  here.  The  proposal  centering  around 
a  nation-wide  advertising  campaign  to 
extend  over  a  period  of  four  years,  was 
given  to  a  special  committee  which  will 
confer  with  leading  advertising  agencies 
for  a  definite  program.  The  program 
will  be  submitted  for  official  action  to 
the  Association’s  board  of  directors  in 
Chicago  in  December  or  January. 

Representing  an  industry  whose  an¬ 
nual  gross  revenues  exceed  eight  billion 
dollars,  half  of  which  is  derived  by  the 
membership,  the  Association  decided  to 
apportion  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  to 
advertising  purpo.ses.  Although  still  in 
its  formative  stage,  the  plan  was  said  to 
embrace  a  joint  program  of  advertising 
in  newspapers,  magazines  and  on  bill¬ 
boards,  at  an  annual  outlay  of  between 
$500,000  and  $600,000.  The  program  will 
be  in  the  nature  of  an  educational  cam- 
jiaign,  similar  to  that  in  effect  by  other 
organized  retailers.  Advertisements 
will  reveal  the  allurements  of  profes¬ 
sionally  prepared  foods. 

The  proposal  was  the  culmination  of 
three  years  of  studv  on  the  part  of  the 
Association  in  deciding  upon  an  organ¬ 
ized  system  of  advertising.  Members  of 
the  committee  who  will  confer  with  com¬ 
mercial  agencies  are :  Sam  Pfeiffer, 
Buffalo;  Walter  F.  Harris.  Montreal: 
and  A.  H.  Buck,  Chicago.  The  plan 
forecast  to  be  effective  by  next  spring. 


FOLEY  ARRESTED 

Matt  Foley,  indicted  on  a  charge  of 
operating  a  fraudulent  lottery  on  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Derby  was  arrested  this  week  and 
released  on  $1,000  bail  pending  his  trial 
set  for  Oct.  15.  Foley,  a  former  assist¬ 
ant  circulation  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner,  was  indicted  along 
with  H.  Goodman,  former  Herald  and 
Examiner  driver,  and  I^o  Schemer,  Illi¬ 
nois  Central  railroad  employe.  Foley  was 
referred  to  in  the  sensational  charges 
made  by  Harry  T.  Brundige  of  the  St. 
Louis  Star,  following  that  reporter’s  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  Lingle  murder  case. 


PAPROCKI  WITH  A.P. 

Tom  Paprocki,  staff  artist  of  the  AVtc 
York  American  for  four  years,  has 
joined  Associated  Press  Feature  Service, 
and  is  drawing  a  daily  sport  cartoon  for 
the  evening  paper  division.  Paprocki 
holds  five  championships  of  the  Military 
Athletic  League  and  Second  Corps  .Area. 


Buffalo  Newsboys  Elect 

Buffalo  Newsboys  Benevolent  and  .Ath¬ 
letic  association  has  elected  Peter  DiPas- 
quale  as  its  new  president.  Other  of¬ 
ficers  are  :  George  Hubbard,  vice-presi¬ 
dent ;  Gasper  Monte,  secretary:  John 
Riciglino,  treasurer;  Frank  Tomasulo, 
recording  secretary. 


New  $10,000  Puzzle  Contest 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  start^  a  ne« 
prize  contest,  “Stamps  of  the  Nations, 
a  cut  out  puzzle,  for  which  prizes  tota  ■ 
ing  $10,000  will  be  paid.  The  first  install¬ 
ment  of  the  puzzles  appeareil  Oct.  5- 

Scarborough  Takes  New  Job 

Janies  Scarborough,  formerly  with  the 
circulation  department,  Harlingen 
I 'alley  Morning  Star,  has  been 
circulation  manager,  McAllen  (Tex.) 
Daily  Monitor. 

Miss  Owens  to  Benton  &  Bowie* 

Miss  Henrietta  L.  Owens,  for  the  las) 
two  years  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
has  joined  the  copy  and  merchandising 
department  of  Benton  &  Bowles,  Nt" 
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AXKS  have  on  deposit  thousands  of 
dollars  unclaimed  because  they  have 
been  forgotten.  In  New  York  state  ap¬ 
proximately  $1,000,000  is  unclaimed  in 
tanks,  a  recent  survey  revealed.  Clubs, 
societies  and  organizations  of  various 
kinds  are  frequently  possessors  of  these 
forgotten  deposits.  A  news  story  about 
forgotten  wealth  in  local  banks  will  be 
of  interest.— A.  C.  R. 


A  survey  will  reveal  a  surprising 
number  of  successful  women  doctors 
connected  with  the  hospitals  in  your 
city.  There  is  material  here  for  a  good 
feature,  with  photographs. — L.  D.  C. 


IVaterbury  (Conn.)  Sunday  Repub¬ 
lican  made  a  good  full  page  feature  by 
recounting  the  odd  assignments  of  a 
news  photographer.  Cuts  of  spectacular 
news  stories  were  taken  from  the  files 
to  dress  up  the  page.  Taking  a  close-up 
of  a  rattlesnake  was  one  of  the  many 
“thrillers”  reviewed. — N.  W.  B. 


Boston  Po-ft  has  started  a  contest  for 
married  women  on  “What  I  _  Like  and 
fhslike  in  My  Husband.”  Prizes  of  $.i, 
$.1  and  $2  are  offered  for  the  best  letters. 
-P. 


“Hobby-Graphs”  is  the  title  of  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  articles  the  Lansing  (Mich.)  State 
Journal  is  running.  The  stories  describe 
the  hobbies  of  leading  citizens.  They 
are  accompanied  by  art  layouts  showing 
the  subject  of  the  article  at  his  or  her 
hobby.— D.  S.  ' 


Have  a  reporter  check  officeholders  for 
age.  A  reporter  found  a  veteran  town 
official  in  a  New  York  community  who 
was  regarded  as  a  permanent  fixture  by 
his  neighbors.  Under  the  law,  however, 
the  veteran  had  to  retire.  How  many 
cases  of  this  kind  are  there  in  your 
area  ? — K. 


Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  News  recently 
began  a  front  page  feature  under  a  two- 
column  head  listing  local  births.  The 
caption  says,  “The  News  Sends  Con¬ 
gratulations  To - .” — F.  E.  S. 


San  Franeisco  Chronicle  under  the 
heading,  “Veterans  in  Our  Service,”  is 
publishing  brief  biographies  of  old- 
timers  in  the  city  department. — G.  C.  M. 


The  Toledo  Tunes  condenses  foreign 
news  into  an  interesting  and  attractive 
section  _  each  day  by  playing  it  on  page 
two,  with  seven  or  eight  short  stories  and 
a  half-column  cut  inserted  in  each. — 
R-  P.  Overmyer. 


A  feature  story  may  be  written  by  a 
reporter  who  spends  two  hours  in  both 
the  railroad  of  your  city  and  the  union 
bus  station.  Such  a  story  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 
based  around  the  personality  of  the 
caller  in  the  bus  terminal. — R.  W.  J. 


The  Des  Moines  (la.)  Sunday  Register 
recently  published  a  list  of  “the  fifty 
persons  who  rule  Iowa,”  selected  by  a 
prominent  citizen  of  the  state  who  re¬ 
mained  anonymous. — Duncan. 


For  Your 
New  Building 


\Our  consultation  service  brings 
to  you  or  your  architect 
V  st^ialized  technical  skill, 
insuring  savings  in  con- 
\  struction  costs  and 
\  economies  and  effi- 
•  ciency  in  operation. 

s.  P.  WESTON.  INC. 

Nett»paper  BHiidinos. 
Production,  Optration, 

Surveys,  Valuations. 

<20  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


EDITOR,  LAWYER  AGREE 
ON  COURT  RELATIONS 


David  Lawrence  Says  Copies  of  Ju¬ 
dicial  Decisions  Promptly  Given  to 
Press  Would  Better  Conditions — 
Andrew  Sherriff  Concurs 


Prompt  availability  to  newspapers  of 
typewritten  copies  of  judicial  decisions  as 
a  general  practice  is  the  first  and  one 
of  the  most  important  steps  to  be  taken 
to  further  better  relations  between  the 
judiciary  and  the  press.  This  statement 
is  made  both  by  David  Lawrence,  United 
States  Daily,  and  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  cooperation  between  press  and 
bar  of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  and  .Andrew  Sherriff, 
chairman  of  a  similar  committee  of  the 
■American  Bar  .Association,  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  issue  of  the  Society  of  Editors  bulle¬ 
tin. 

Both  Mr.  Lawrence’s  and  Mr.  Sher- 
riff's  opinions  were  given  before  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  the  bar  association. 

Mr.  Lawrence  said: 

“Within  the  last  year  we  have  been 
able  to  persuade  justices  in  many  jurisdic¬ 
tions  that  it  is  essential  to  make  avail¬ 
able  promptly  typewritten  copies  of  ju¬ 
dicial  decisions.  It  is  our  hope  that  the 
archaic  methods  which  have  existed  in 
the  past  may  gradually  disappear.  In 
my  judgment,  much  of  the  misunder¬ 
standing  of  judicial  decisions  today  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  newspaper  reporters 
either  do  not  have  quick  access  to  deci¬ 
sions  or  because  there  is  no  one  in  the 
courts  as  a  rule  who  is  ready  to  draw 
to  the  attention  of  reporters  the  essen¬ 
tial  points  in  these  decisions.” 

Mr.  Sheriff  said  that  it  was  the  opinion 
of  his  committee  that  “it  is  of  importance 
to  the  courts  and  to  the  public  at  large, 
that  all  such  opinions  as  are  desired  for 
review  by  the  press  should  be  accurately 
abstrated  and  rcp<irted ;  and  to  this  end 
the  committee  recommends  that  all  rea¬ 
sonable  facilities  and  conveniences  be  af¬ 
forded  to  the  representatives  of  the  press 
by  courtesy  of  the  several  courts  and 
their  clerks.” 

Mr.  Lawrence  spoke  of  judicial  news 
as  “technical”  news,  and  urged  that 
members  of  the  bar  be  more  patient  in 
explaining  the  decisions  to  reporters  so 
that  the  work  of  the  judiciary  would  be 
accurately  reported. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  desirable  relations  between  the 
press  and  the  courts,  “rests  to  a  great 
extent  within  the  control  of  the  presid¬ 
ing  judges  in  each  of  the  courts,”  Mr. 
Sheriff  statc*d.  “The  matter  is  of  great 
importance  in  its  bearing  on  public  opin¬ 
ion,  on  the  status  of  the  judiciary  in 
public  esteem,  and  therefore  on  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  judicial  authority  as  an 
instrument  of  the  government,”  he 
added. 


Dollar  Pullers 

$One  Dollar  will  be  paid  ^ 
for  eaeh  idea  published.  ^ 
Send  clipping  for  payment.  ^ 


The  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  is 
classifying  its  used  car  copy  accord¬ 
ing  to  potential  mileage.  The  cars  are 
listed :  “Should  Go  10,(XX),”  etc.,  up  to 
the  70.000  and  above  estimate,  according 
to  the  dealer’s  opinion  of  the  car. — 
W.  W.  D. 


Iromvood  (Mich.)  Daily  Globe  runs 
the  advertising  of  draying  and  storage 
concerns  weekly  on  the  home  builder's 
page.  Such  copy  stresses  the  care  with 
which  pianos  and  furniture  can  be 
moved  to  new  homes  through  the  use  of 
proper  equipment. — W.  .A.  K. 


A  field  often  neglected  by  solicitors  for 
newspaper  atlvertising  is  engraving 
houses,  which  make  cuts  for  newspaper, 
booklets,  programs,  etc.  Such  a  concern 
in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  offers  to  go  anywhere 
to  take  photographs. — L.  D.  C. 


Somewhere  in  your  city  are  women 
doing  hemstitching  and  picoting.  See 
them  for  small  copy  to  run  at  least  once 
a  week. — \V.  A.  K. 


A  one-col'umn  cut  of  a  department 
head  is  being  used  by  a  department  store 
which  is  occasionally  segregating  the 
copy  of  various  departments  in  small 
space  in  the  Mason  City  (la.)  Clobe- 
Gaccttc.  The  copy  carries  editorial  style 
copy  by  the  department  head  on  mer¬ 
chandise  being  advertised,  as  well  as  the 
usual  descriptive  copy. — L.  G.  M. 


Make  up  a  week's  “automobile  cal¬ 
endar”  in  which  some  need  of  the  motor¬ 
ist  is  stressed  on  a  particular  day,  fol¬ 
lowing  any  manufacturer’s  instruction 
book  for  a  guide.  Then  sell  space  to 
automobile  firms  on  a  page  basis,  featur- 


f  The 


Archineer 


OUR  special  experience 
in  the  design  of  suc¬ 
cessful  newspaper  plants 
makes  our  services  of  value 
to  publishers  who  wish  to 
reduce  costs. 


CRAIG  ON  VACATION 

John  Craig,  city  editor,  Chicago  Daily 
Nezi's,  is  spending  his  vacation  in  Kansas 
City. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
RADIUS . 

NEW< 

^  ALONE... 

V  does  the  Job! 


FRANK  D.  CHASE,  INC 

Enginars  anJ  ArchiUcts 
720  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

V  J 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiaa 
tion  of  college  trained  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  and  advertising 
men,  wants  to  help  you  find  him 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  saves  you  time  by  recom 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
j  your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  Directot 
I  Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigim- 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave 
Chicago,  UL 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
!  EMPLOYERS 


ing  the  day’s  specialty  in  the  center,  with 
others  grouped  by  classification.  For 
example,  for  Monday  solicit  firms  spe¬ 
cializing  in  car  washing,  cleaning  and 
polishing  supplies;  Tuesday,  mechanical 
inspection  and  brake  adjustment;  Wed¬ 
nesday,  lighting  sytsem  and  extra  bulbs; 
Thursday,  check  battery;  Friday,  check 
tire  pressure  and  inspect  tires ;  Saturday, 
replenishing  gasoline  and  oil  supply — 
Wes  W.  Dunlap. 

Out-of-town  firms  having  offices  and 
branch  plants  in  your  city  are  live  pros¬ 
pects.  They  are  interested  in  a  daily 
record  of  the  development  and  progress 
of  the  town  in  which  they  have  com¬ 
mercial  interests.  A  letter  from  the 
circulation  department  to  the  “home 
office”  will  often  result  in  a  subscrip¬ 
tion. — R.  W.  J. 


EDITOR’S  HOME  BURNED 

The  home  of  E.  Parke  Beadle,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Delphi  (Ind.)  Citisen,  was 
badly  damaged  by  flames  Oct.  3  when  an 
oil  heater  e.xploded. 
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DAYTIME  RADIO  STUDIED 


Arnold  Research  Serrice,  New  York, 
to  Gather  Advertising  Data 

A  trade  survey  of  the  prihcipal  broad¬ 
casting  centers  of  the  country,  involving 
personal  interviews  with  60,000  women, 
has  been  undertaken  by  the  Arnold  Re¬ 
search  Service,  of  New  York,  to  gather 
data  on  daytime  radio  advertising  pio- 
grams.  The  information  is  expected  to 
aid  manufacturers,  advertising  agencies 
and  broadcasting  stations  in  utilizing  day¬ 
time  hours  for  sponsored  broadcasts. 

A  statement  by  the  Arnold  Research 
Service  on  its  survey  declared ;  “Though 
practically  all  authorities  on  marketing 
agree  that  radio  advertising  as  a  whole 
has  proved  its  right  to  a  place  in  the 
selling  efforts  of  manufacturers,  there 
is  still  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  as 
to  the  value  of  advertising  programs 
broadcast  during  daytime  hours. 

“Broadcasting  companies  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  daytime  programs  because  there 
is  comparatively  small  demand  for  this 
time.  If  the  station  is  to  maintain  its 
popularity,  these  daytime  hours  must  be 
filled ;  and  the  cost  of  sustaining  pro¬ 
grams  is  high.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  fill  the  daytime  hours,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  with  paying  programs.  As  a  means 
to  this  end,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  in¬ 
formation  that  will  define  the  daytime 
audience;  its  hours  of  listening;  its  re¬ 
action  to  various  types  of  programs ;  its 
value  to  the  manufacturer  of  home-used 
products.” 


OPENS  NEW  PLANT 

Formal  opening  of  the  new  plant  of 
the  Marion  (Ind.)  Leader-Tribune  and 
Sunday  Chronicle-Tribune,  was  held  this 
week.  The  plant  was  formerly  an  auto¬ 
mobile  salesroom  and  garage,  and  has 
been  completely  remodeled  for  news¬ 
paper  production.  A  “Builders  Section” 
of  the  Chronicle-Tribune  was  issued  Oct. 

to  mark  tlie  opening. 

BULGER  IN  HOSPITAL 

Bozeman  Bulger,  spf>rt  writer  for  the 
.Kezt'  York  Tzminp  U'orld,  was  operated 
on  for  appendicitis  in  St.  Ivouis.  Oct.  4. 
He  was  stricken  while  on  the  train  l)ound 
for  St.  Louis  to  cover  the  World  Series, 
and  was  taken  to  the  hospital  imme¬ 
diately,  upon  his  arrival  in  that  city.  He 
is  expected  to  be  out  of  the  hospital 
soon. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MANAOE- 
■MrrNT.  CIR(’CI.ATION.  ETC..  HEUUIREI)  RY 
THE  A<T  OF  CONGRESS  OF  ArOHST 
24.  1912.  OF  EDITOR  A-  Prni.ISHEK 
AND  THE  FOl’RTH  E.STATE 


State  of  New  York.  County  of  New  York.  s*. : 
liefore  me.  a  Notary  Public  in.  and  for  the  State 
and  County  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Charles 
B.  Groomes.  who.  haring  been  duly  sworn  according 
to  law.  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Bustne-« 
Manager  of  TOE  EDITOR  A-  PUBLISIHIR  THE 
l•'’OURTO  ESTATE,  and  that  the  following  is.  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  snd  belief,  a  true  statement 
of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
puhlicatioiu  for  the  date  shewn  in  the  abme  caption 
requiied  by  the  Act  of  August  24.  1912.  embodied 
in  section  411.  Postal  I.giws  and  Regulations,  to  wit; 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  i<ub- 
lisher.  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  man¬ 
ager,  are : 

Publisher,  James  W.  Brown, 

234  Valentine  lane.  Yonkers.  N.  Y. 

Editor.  Marlen  E.  l*ew. 

Wading  River,  L.  I  .  N.  Y. 

Managing  Editor,  Arthur  T.  Robb. 

30  Wallace  Street,  Rockville  tVntre,  N,  Y. 

Business  Manager.  Charles  B.  Groomes, 

17  Murchbrnn  Place,  White  Plaiiu,  N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owners  are: 

Professional  A  Business  Newspapers,  Inc.,  1700 
Timas  Bldg.,  New  York  City;  James  W.  Brown,  134 
ValesiUne  Lane.  Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  Marlen  E.  Pew, 
Wading  River,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgageea,  snd 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  total  amoimt  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities,  are:  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  abore,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders  and  security 
holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon 
tha  books  of  the  company,  but  also  In  oases  where 
the  stockholders  or  security  holder  appears  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  In  any  other 
fldneiary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  oor- 
poration  for  whom  such  trustee  Is  actlim.  is  given; 
also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  state¬ 
ments  embracing  afRant's  full  knowledge  and  be¬ 
lief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  semrltleB  in  a  capacity  other  than 
that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  alBant  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  asso¬ 
ciation.  or  corporation  has  any  intemt.  direct  or 
indirect.  In  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securi¬ 
ties  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

CHARLES  B.  GROOMES. 

„  ,  Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  18th  day 

of  September,  1930.  _ 

ELIZABETH  C,  MoMAHON, 

Nbw  York  County,  Certlflcato  flled**%^Now**'Tork 

Ooui^  Ha  9.  N.  T.  Rg^  No.  1MC16  Cbi? 

mission  expires  Match  30,  1031. 


ROCHESTER  STAFF  CHANGES 

Recent  changes  in  the  news  staff  of 
the  Rochester  Tinies-L'nion  find  Miss 
Betty  Keiper,  formerly  reporter  and 
copy  reader,  at  the  society  desk;  Rich¬ 
ard  J.  Smith,  former  rewrite  man  cover¬ 
ing  the  police  beat;  Albert  J,  Moss, 
Police  reporter,  at  the  courthouse,  and 
Francis  W,  Miller,  general  assignment. 


HAS  RETAIL  INSTITUTE 

The  first  of  a  series  of  nine  National 
Retail  Institute  lectures,  sponsored  by 
the  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  was  given 
Oct.  6,  at  the  Deshler-Wallick  Hotel,  Co¬ 
lumbus  and  was  attended  by  about  1,300 
persons  active  in  the  city’s  retail  busi¬ 
ness.  The  course  is  lieing  conducted  by 
Charles  W.  Mears. 


CELEBRATES  2STH  YEAR 

Celebrating  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
and  also  the  opening  of  the  International 
Petroleum  Exposition,  the  Ttdsa  (Okla.) 
World,  Oct.  5,  issued  a  special  edition  in 
15  parts  and  containing  204  pages. 
Eugene  Lorton  is  publisher. 


MRS.  KUDERLING  RECOVERING 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Kuderling,  of  Chicago, 
proprietor  of  Advertising  Record  Serv¬ 
ice,  Chicago  and  New  York,  is  on  her 
way  to  recovery  after  a  serious  illness. 


FINE  PRINTING  EXHIBITED 


Books,  Prints,  and  Commercial  Work 
in  Ayer  Display 

An  exhibition  of  50  books,  50  prints 
and  30  pieces  of  commercial  printing,  ar¬ 
ranged  and  selected  by  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Graphic  Arts,  will  open  in  the 
,\yer  Galleries,  Washington  Square, 
Philadelphia,  Oct.  13,  to  continued  until 
Oct.  23. 

The  books  were  chosen  by  Frank  Alt- 
schul,  F'rederic  W.  Goudy  and  William 
Reydel,  and  include  volumes  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  well-known  typographers :  Bruce 
Rogers,  William  Edwin  Rudge,  Frederic 
VV'arde,  W.  A.  Dwiggins,  Elmer  Adler 
and  B.  U.  Updike. 

Among  the  contributors  of  prints  are 
Richard  Bennett,  Morris  Kantor,  Isami 
Doi,  Thomas  Benton,  Use  Bischoff,  Wal¬ 
ter  Cole,  John  Taylor  Arms,  Howard  N. 
Cook,  Stuart  Davis,  Shelby  Shackelford 
and  Max  W’eber.  Of  the  SO  prints  only 
three  might  be  termed  conservative. 

More  than  1,000  examples  of  commer¬ 
cial  printing  were  submitted  to  the  Insti¬ 
tute  by  110  printers,  advertisers  and  de¬ 
signers,  and  the  50  which  will  be  shown 
in  Philadelphia  were  selected  by  a  jury 
whose  members  were  W.  Arthur  Cole, 
William  C.  Magee,  W.  H.  Gerth,  Laur- 
ance  B.  Siegfried  and  Harvery  Hopkins 
Dunn. 


ANNIVERSARY  SUPPLEMENT 

The  quartermillenial  anniversary  ot 
the  settlement  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  j 
was  marked  by  the  New  Brunswick 
(N.J.)  Sunday  Times,  Oct.  5  with  spe¬ 
cial  magazine  supplement  of  72  pages 
Printed  on  coated  stock  in  regular  maga¬ 
zines  size  with  art  work  in  color  on  a 
heavy  cover,  the  supplement  told  the 
story  of  New  Brunswick’s  history  from 
its  settlement  in  1680  through  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  its  charter  in  1730  to  the  present 
day. 


DEWART’S  SONS  ON  DAILY 

William  T.  Dewart,  Jr.,  and  his 
brother,  Thomas  Dewart,  sons  of  William 
T.  Devvart  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  went  to  work  as  reporters  on  the 
staff  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Evening 
Nezes  this  week,  after  spending  several 
months  with  the  Watertow>i  (N.Y.) 
Times. 


BANK  EMPLOYE  REWARDED 

The  award  of  $500  offered  by  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  to  the 

bank  employe  or  vigilant  showing  un¬ 
usual  heroism  during  a  holdup  has  bera 
given  to  W'.  L.  Swanson,  assistant  cashier 
of  the  Rodney  (la.)  Savings  bank. 
Swanson  shot  a  bandit  during  a  recent 
holdup. 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

New^aper  Presses 


Send  for  particular* 
to  your  nearest 
G'B  sales  office 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Rebuilt  Presses 

SCOTT  16,  24  and  32-page  Presses. 

GOSS  24-page  press  good  for  black 
and  color  work,  also  GOSS  Sextuple 
printing  up  to  48  pages. 

HOE  Pony  Quadruple,  Quadruple, 
Sextuple,  Se.xtuple  Color  Press,  Octuple 
and  Double  Sextuple  Presses. 

DUPLEX  Metropolitan  Quadruple 
Stereotype  Presses  —  print  up  to  32 
pages. 


Azmlable  for  Early  Delhvry 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 


Main  Ofle«  &  Factory. 

New  York  OMoe . 

Chieaio  Mee . 


. Plainfleld,  N.  J. 

Brakaw  Bide..  1457  Broadway 
. Monadnock  Block 


GOSS 


cD^d/ustable 

'^HEAD 

Flatshaver 


An  accurate  flatshaver.  Double 
screw  drive.  Knife  is  adjustable, 
quickly,  to  .ooi  in.  5  H.  P.  chain 
drive.  Shaves  plates  upto  ig'xzfi' 
Send for 

Folder  Y2D  which  tells  ALL  about  it. 
GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

•535  Paulin*  Street 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  rRANCISCO 


BLANKETS 

of  all  kinds  for  all  makes  of 

Rotary  Newspaper  Printing 
Machines 

Automatic  Efficiency  Frit 
Blankets 

Monocork  Blankets 
Oibproof-face  Rubber 
Blankets 

Cutting  Rubbers  and 
Conveyor  Wire 

You  can  save  waste  paper,  incre^ 
production  and  obtain  better  print¬ 
ing  when  your  machines  are 
properly  blanketed. 

We  specialize  in  the  manufactur* 
of  Newspaper  Printing  Blankets 
and  carry  a  complete  line,  includ¬ 
ing  all  widths  and  thicknesses. 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 

Worceiter,  Maw.,  U.  S.  A 
CabI*  Addrasa  NENSCO 
Worceater,  Maaa. 


A  Sfridly 
Quality 
Product— 

A  Qualify  Purchasa  it, 
altar  all,  tha  Exarcisa 
of  tha  Truast  Economy 


FRANK  B.  BERRY  WILLIAM  J.  MINGLE 

Special  Designs  in  steel  equipment  to 
meet  the  economic  production  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day  printing  and 
publishing  plant.  Special  steel  equipment 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
every  department  of  the  newspaper  plant. 


Efficient  Salesmen  can  be 
secured  through  the  Clas¬ 
sified  Service  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


9ERRY-MINGLEC&P  rinting  Equipment  Engineers 

Dmtignmrs  and  Makars  of  Quality  Sttal  Printing  Offica  Equipmanl 

Flatiron  Oldg.,  1 75  Fifth  Avenue  at  23rd  St.,  New  Vork 


to 
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Business  Offers— Employment 


editor  &  PUBLISHER 

Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .SO  per  line 

3  Timec  —  .40  per  lian 

all  other  classifications 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Timee  —  .60  per  line 
Count  eix  worde  to  the  line 

Whitt  space  charfe  at  tame  rata  per  line 
per  insertion  as  earned  hy  frequency  of 
lesertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  rifht 
to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Broker* 


Newspaper  Brokeraee — Only  high-grade  proper¬ 
ties.  Personal  service.  Clyde  H.  Knox,  Board 
of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Rare  Opportunity — Two  weeklies  and  Job  plant 
In  Virginia  at  a  bargain,  the  owner  desiring  to 
enter  the  daily  field.  Splendid  equipment; 
grossing  more  than  price  asked;  earning  hand- 
■ome  dividends.  Also  desirable  weeklies  In 
Sew  York,  New  Jersey  and  I’ennsylvanla.  J. 
B.  .Shale.  Times  Building,  New  Y’ork. 


Capital  Wanted 


Competing  with  a  paper  valued  at  $4,500,000  is 
a  new  paper  which  began  in  .\prll  and  today  Is 
operating  on  a  paying  basis.  We  solicit  $10,000 
in  cash  to  swell  our  capital  funds.  We  offer 
common  stock  in  the  newspaper  In  return  for 
this  cash.  We  are  persuaded  to  make  the 
proposition  an  extremely  attractive  one,  inas¬ 
much  as  our  cash-on-hand  position  makes  It  im¬ 
portant  to  obtain  the  money  Immediately.  A-748, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Interest  Wanted 


A  successful  and  long  experienced  newspaper 
builder  will  invest  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  cash 
in  part  interest  In  evening  daily  and  take  the 
management.  Highest  references  furnished. 
Confidential.  Write  A-745,  Pklltor  &  Publisher. 


Nawspaper*  For  Sala 


For  Sale — Weekly  newspaper,  established  over  20 
years,  with  first  class  commercial  printing  plant 
doing  all  together  about  $8,000  annually.  Ix>- 
cated  in  a  West  Virginia  town  with  no  competi¬ 
tion.  Draws  business  from  three  nearby  towns, 
one  a  city  of  12.000  population.  This  business 
can  be  doubled.  The  natural  growth  of  the  town 
will  enhance  the  value  of  the  newspaper.  Fast 
growing,  progressive  community  that  la  looking 
ahead.  A  comparatively  small  outlay  of  cash 
will  be  required  to  swing  the  deal.  W’rlte,  or 
better  still,  wire  A-743,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


Scisntillo  oiroulation  campaigns — 4,000  to  80,000 
subscriptions — prosperity  In  dull  times.  Hudson 
be  Priest,  246  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  T. 

A.  K.  Stewart  Company,  El  Cortes  Bldg.,  Santa 
Monica,  California.  An  efficient  circulation 
building  organisation  accepting  only  bonaOde 
subscriptions  (paid  In  full  by  subscriber).  Write 
or  wire,  without  obligation,  for  field  survey. 

BUir  k  Austin,  circulation  builder*  222  West 
■rwnwlch  St.,  Reading,  Peon.  Originators  of 
•^esm.inahlp  Club  Campaigns.  Telephones: 
Omce  2-1331;  residence  81-9240. 

W.  8.  KendaU  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Avf..  Louisville,  Ky.— Circulation  Builders— 
creators  and  sole  owners  of  The  Kendall  Plan. 

^tncta  for  Partlowo  Plan  real  clrcnlatlon- 
f«“>P«lgn*  are  being  filled  as  rapidly 
*  *“  order  In  which  bookings  are 
Contract*  from  new  clients  are  accepted 
*  Pnrtlowe  scientific  survey  and 
ooiiZ.  Individual  field.  A  letter  or 

ohiitl^i  analysis  entail*  no 

but  does  secure  an  intelligent  and 
as  to  whether  or  not  a 
s»a  k  .®^'*’°**‘**“*  drive  would  prove  practical 
PnKii.k  **  *be  time  to  the  publication. 

never  urged  to  buy  Partlowe 
bartlowe  survey  and  analysis  la 
madkn,''  I,  subscription  secured  in  the 

ficsulk  inrilowe  campaign  is  subject  to  verl- 
Pnbllsher.  No  subscription  is 
v^ted  unless  paid  In  full  by  the  subscriber. 
Cost^J*^  '  collect.  The  Charles  Partlowe 


EDITORIAL  EMPLOYMENT 


Press  Service 


On  the  Boardwalk  at  Atlantic  City 
Weekly,  monthly  feature  of  the  world  at  play. 
Arrivals — local,  foreign — if  desired.  Conven¬ 
tions.  Assignments.  G.  Lelmbacb,  Press  Serv¬ 
ice,  310  Schwehm  Bldg.,  Atlantic  City. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 


Advertising  Salesman — Pennsylvania  daily  with 
circulation  of  more  than  40,()00  has  an  opening 
for  competent,  bard  working  local  advertising 
salesman.  Mutt  have  clean  record  and  capacity 
for  hard  work.  State  qualifications,  experience 
and  salary  expected  In  letter.  A-732,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Advertising  Solicitor — A  southern  dally  news¬ 
paper  has  an  opening  for  a  young  man  of  pleas¬ 
ing  personality  who  is  a  good  salesman  and  copy 
writer,  and  can  give  A-1  references  as  to  char¬ 
acter  and  ability.  Applicant  must  be  one  who 
aspires  to  the  position  of  advertising  manager 
and  is  willing  to  work  on  moderate  salary  until 
he  demonstrates  not  only  his  value  to  the  pub¬ 
lication  but  that  he  is  not  a  fioater.  Write, 
giving  age,  family  connections,  experience,  etc. 
Address  Cranston  Williams,  secretary-manager. 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
Chattanooga.  Tenn. 


Sitmtion*  Wantsd 


Advertising  Manager — Over  twelve  years'  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  on  leading  newspapers,  seeks 
permanent  connection  with  paper  requiring  one 
with  broad  vision,  high  standard  and  proven 
ability.  Indefatigable  worker.  Know*  national, 
local,  classified,  cooperation  and  merchandising. 
If  you  need  a  man  who  knows  bow  in  these 
changing  times,  conditions  and  babite,  it  will 
pay  you  to  hear  my  story;  37  year*  old,  mar¬ 
ried,  with  family.  Now  employed.  A-719,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publieber. 


Advertising  Man — Married,  age  86,  proven  abil¬ 
ity,  desires  new  connection.  Former  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  and  now  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  New  Y'ork  dally  newspaper.  All  around 
solicitor  with  wide  acquaintance  in  National 
field;  bad  morning  and  evening  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience,  both  local  and  national.  Have  been 
given  reputation  of  being  resourceful  executive 
and  unusual  personal  producer.  A-T31,  EMitor 
A  Publisher. 


Advertising-Business  Executive  and  cxceptloniil 
salesman.  Long  record  of  successful  (morning 
and  evening)  metropolitan  and  smaller  city  ex¬ 
perience.  Young,  married,  seeking  more  desira¬ 
ble  opportunity.  Salary  and  bonus  on  actual  In¬ 
crease  preferred.  A-739,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Representative — 39.  14  years'  pub¬ 

lishing  experience,  4  years  magazine,  trade 
papers,  and  10  years  representing  newspapers 
handling  national  accounts.  Splendid  record  of 
achievement.  Wide  acquaintanceship  with  New 
Y'ork  City  advertising  agencies.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Box  A-734,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Auditor — 8  years'  newspaper  experience  and  3 
years'  public  accounting,  wishes  position  with 
newspaper  or  magazine.  A-733,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Cartoonist,  age  22,  experienced,  neat  style  and 
good  Ideas.  Small  salary  to  start.  Anywhere. 
.\-742,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Analyst 

For  many  years  I  have  been  Identified  in  Impor¬ 
tant  capacities  with  newspapers.  My  specialty 
has  been  circulation-building  and  business  ad¬ 
ministration. 

I  have  had  the  experience  in  metropolitan 
cities  and  the  small  town.  I  have  directed  large 
staffs,  as  well  as  a  mere  handful  of  workers. 

I  know  home  delivery  in  all  Its  phases;  the 
dealer  system  as  well  as  the  independent  car¬ 
rier  plan.  I  understand  plant  management  and 
accounting  systems. 

I  recently  completed  a  confidential  survey  of 
one  of  the  leading  dally  and  Sunday  newspapers 
of  New  York  City.  I  desire  to  place  my  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  at  the  disposal  of  publish¬ 
ers,  aiding  wherever  the  opportunity  exists. 

If  you  have  a  problem,  perhaps  I  ran  help 
solve  it.  In  any  event,  an  outside  viewpoint 
may  prove  helpful  and  serviceable. 

I  will  spend  a  day,  a  week  or  a  month  with 
you  to  study,  analyze  and  recommend  without 
Interfering  In  any  way  with  your  regular  or¬ 
ganization. 

Y’ou  will  find  the  investment  a  profitable  one 
for  your  newspaper  as  my  charges  are  extremely 
reasonable. 

May  I  hear  from  .vou  at  my  home  address; 
.Tohn  M.  Schmid,  Kenilworth  .Apartments,  Doun- 
ers  Grove,  Illinois.  Tel.  159.'), 


SituAtions  Wanted 


Circulation  Manager — An  excellent  record  of  in¬ 
crease  In  circulation  on  papers  that  previously 
did  not  gain.  .A  record  of  economies  so  that  a 
profit  of  $4,()(K)  a  month  was  shown  after  all 
department  expenses,  including  paper  and  ink 
were  taken  care  of.  Excellent  service  estab¬ 
lished.  Experience  morning  and  evening  papers. 
.At  present  In  East.  Planning  to  attend  A.  B.  C. 
convention  in  Chicago.  Recent  consolidation 
reason  for  seeking  change.  A-749,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 


Circulation  Manager — Eighteen  years  in  news- 
pai)er  circulation  work,  beginning  as  solicitor, 
advancing  thru  crew,  field  and  circulation  de¬ 
partments  to  manager.  Thoroughly  experienced 
In  all  branches  of  circulation,  having  directed 
solicitors,  managed  crews,  trained  carrier  boys, 
installed  complete  carrier  systems.  At  libert.v 
to  come  at  once,  references  from  former  em¬ 
ployers.  A-744,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager,  or  assistant;  desires  situ¬ 
ation  on  second  paper  where  ability  and  bard 
work  will  be  appreciated.  10  years'  experience 
In  home  delivery,  boy  promotion  and  organiza 
tlon  building.  A  proven  record,  A-1  reference*, 
salary  secondary.  A-709,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — Due  to  consolidation  forced 
to  seek  new  connection.  Since  February  first 
have  taken  evening  paper  in  a  highly  competi¬ 
tive  field  from  third  to  first  place.  Elxperience 
covers  morning,  evening  and  Sunday  on  papers 
from  7,000  to  90.000  circulation,  past  12  years 
as  circulation  manager.  A-712,  ^itor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Classified  Advertising  Manager,  energetic  and 
resourceful.  New  York  newspaper  experience; 
salary  or  commission  basis.  A-718,  Mitor  A 
Publisher, 


Classifled  Manager — 10  years'  advertising  expe¬ 
rience,  most  of  which  has  been  on  large  metro- 
])olitaii  newspapers.  Unusually  good  sales  rec¬ 
ords.  Excellent  references.  Salary  or  commis¬ 
sion  basis.  .V-740.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Combination  Pressman-Stereotyper  wants  posi¬ 
tion  with  growing  daily  pai>er  where  ability  to 
get  results  and  overhead  saving  will  Is*  appre¬ 
ciated.  Prefer  Duplex,  tubular,  single  or  twin, 
or  Goss  press.  .A-738,  Ihlltor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — Y’oung  man,  experienced,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  newspaper  In  New  York  area.  Would 
consider  eventual  purchase  of  interest  in  paper. 
A-720,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — Feature  writer,  reporter,  5  years  ex¬ 
perience,  wants  connection  with  newspaper  In 
New  Y'ork  area.  Opportunity  rather  than  sal¬ 
ary  objective.  A-721.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial-Desk  Man,  married,  34,  long  experi¬ 
ence  large  and  small  dailies,  desires  place  In 
l>n>gressive  town  about  .Vl.tSK).  Morning,  Even¬ 
ing.  A-70.'>,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial  Writer;  experienced,  fiuent.  punchful. 
humor,  human  api>eul.  Address  .A-73.'>,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Editor — Wants  to  settle  on  small  city  dally 
with  opimrtunlty  to  buy  stock.  Young,  mar¬ 
ried.  Thoroughly  qualified.  A-1  references. 
A-730.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Executive  of  very  successful  newspaper  now  act¬ 
ing  as  Production  Manager  and  Assistant  to 
General  Manager,  with  ordinary  supervision  of 
all  branches  of  mechanical  department,  amt 
executive  in  full  charge  during  his  absence, 
desires  new  connection. 

Has  Initiated  dead  lines,  methods,  routine 
and  practices  now  in  effect  in  entire  organiza¬ 
tion  anil  functioning  with  unusual  smoothness. 
Is  an  executive  of  broad  experience  and  mod¬ 
ern  in  bis  methods.  I*  fully  cognizant  of  im¬ 
portance  of  harmonious  relationship  between  de¬ 
partment*  and  has  been  successful  In  securing 
co-operation  between  the  business,  advertising, 
news  and  mechanical  depirtments. 

Experienced  In  every  line  of  newspaper  work 
and  should  be  valuable  to  some  busy  publisher 
or  general  manager.  Present  salary  $7500 
yearly.  Identity  of  advertiser  will  not  be  dis¬ 
closed  until  interview.  A-697,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

General  Manager-Business  Executive  desires 
connection.  Fifteen  years’  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  and  editorial  experience,  seven  of  which 
conslsteil  of  actual  management.  Also  nine 
years  vice  pres,  and  general  manager  half  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  transportation  system.  .A-747,  Ekli- 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor,  fine  record,  experienced. 
Seeks  .Midwest  or  South.  Wire  X,  701  Schmidt 
Bldg.,  Cincinnati. 

Managing  Editor,  editorial  writer,  and  city  edi¬ 
tor  will  fill  as  one  Job.  Address  .A-736.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor,  married,  university  educated, 
desires  change.  Anything  in  editorial  line. 
Best  references.  A-7.'17,  Editor  A  I’ubllsher. 

Managing  Editor — Fifteen  years'  actual  experi¬ 
ence  every  capacity,  large  and  small  town,  now 
edtor,  makeup,  columnist,  Chicago  newspaper, 
seeks  opportunity  take  active  charge  of  daily 
in  town  25,000  to  75,000.  Married,  39,  Un¬ 
questionable  references.  A-685,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situation*  Wanted 


Manager — Is  there  a  publisher  of  a  small  town 
weekly  or  dally  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
who  would  like  to  retire  and  leave  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  his  publication  In  the  hands  of  a  young, 
experienced  and  etllclent  newap*i)er  man?  I 
would  be  interested  in  communicating  with  such 
a  person.  A-741,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Promotion  Manager — Editorial,  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation.  Contests,  stunts,  pageants,  special 
pages  and  sections,  analyses,  reader-surveys. 
Long  record  of  accomplishments.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  A-701,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Photo 

Engraving  Plant 
For  Sale! 

-Ybsolutely  complete  equipment  needed  for  com¬ 
mercial  engraving  plant,  newspaper  or  magasine 
plant.  Fine  condition.  Set  up  ready  to  operate. 
Is^vy  Cameras,  most  modern  Etching  Machines, 
Wesel  Router,  Royle  Beveler,  Vandercook  Proof 
Press,  Register  Punch  and  four  sets  color  roll¬ 
ers.  Replacement  value  new  about  $16,500.()0. 
Will  sell  for  about  half.  Act  quickly.  Address 
Wm.  G.  St.  Clair  Advertising  Agency,  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia. 

Telegraph  for 
84  hour  option. 


Equipment  For  Sale 


For  Sale — I  Linotypes,  1  Ludlow,  2  make-up 
tables.  Tageblatt.  107  N.  6th  St.,  c/o  Bernhard 
Walirath,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


Equipment— Two  60  H.P.  220  V.  AC  motors,  20 
8-col,  chases.  News.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Levy  Process  Camera,  24  x  24,  complete  with 
iron  stand,  tilting  copy  frame,  18"  Cooke  lens, 
pair  Solar-iite  camera  lamps  with  rheostat. 
.4180  Hoe  Washington  Hand  ITovlng  Prese  with 
iron  slab.  Perfect  condition.  Bargain.  Address 
A-700,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


For  Sale — A  12-page  Duplex  flat  bed  newspaper 
press.  Was  In  daily  use  until  consolidation  on 
July  1.  Cost  os  $10,000  five  year*  *go,  but  will 
sell  for  $2,000  for  quick  buyer  as  we  must  give 
possesslou  of  building.  Courier-Times,  New 
Castle,  Indiana. 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  (Tompleta 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  480 
West  Broadway,  N.  T.  0. 


Emripm— I  Wamtod 


Wanted  Press,  24  pages  or  larger  with  complete 
stereotype  and  electrical  equipment,  D.  C.  220 
volt,  8  columns.  22^  Inch  cut-off  or  fraction 
over,  fold.  Must  be  in  good  condition.  Long 
Publishing  Company,  1219  Race  St.,  Pbila.,  P*. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

Business  Established  in  1899 
3S0  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


Newspaper  Problems  tn 

Consolidations  .  .  .  appraisals  .  .  . 
production  .  .  .  operation  ...  are 
invited.  Field  surveys  for  financing 
purposes.  Properties  bought  and 
sold  through  personal  and  confiden¬ 
tial  negotiations. 

Service  in  the  South 

HARWELL  »  BUGGY,  Inc. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Comer  Bldg.  Birmingham,  Ala. 
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ttCOMETlME,”  writes  the  editor  of 
an  Eastern  newspaper,  “will  you 
take  up  in  your  column  a  subject  which 
I  am  sure  every  editor  will  agree  war¬ 
rants  the  attention  of  the  American 
press?  I  refer  to  the  victimizing  of 
newsjwpers  by  gold-digging  females  and 
blackjacking  lawyers.”  My  correspond¬ 
ent  relates  the  case  of  a  local  multi-mil¬ 
lionaire  who  picked  up  a  brisk  young 
maiden  and,  in  due  course  of  time,  real¬ 
ized  she  was  a  vampire.  When  he  re¬ 
sisted  her  financial  demands  she  threat¬ 
ened  “exposure  in  the  newspapers.”  Both 
sides  retained  lawyers.  Counsel  for 
Sugar  Daddy  maintained  that  no  local 
newspaper  would  print  the  dirt,  but  the 
sly  fox  for  the  maiden  indicated  that 
other  than  locally  published  newspapers 
had  substantial  circulations  in  the  city. 
If  the  story  was  made  available  for  print, 
through  the  filing  of  a  suit,  some  news¬ 
paper  would  carry  it.  The  shakedown 
was  effective.  My  friend  says  that  the 
lawyer  in  question  has  often  worked  this 
racket  and  he  believes  unscrupulous  at¬ 
torneys  in  many  cities  make  a  business 
of  blackjacking  people,  with  newspapers 
as  unwitting  accomplices.  What,  he  asks 
finally,  can  be  done  about  it? 

«  *  * 

IVO  experienced  newspaper  man  will 
deny  that  this  problem  exists.  There 
is  a  type  of  lawyer  and  also  private  de¬ 
tective  who  is  regularly  engaged  in  such 
blackmail,  using  the  established  news  sys¬ 
tem  as  a  bludgeon.  I  do  not  see  how  it 
can  be  directly  controlled  by  newspapers, 
except  that  when  a  case  of  the  kind  is 
established  the  offending  lawy-er  might 
be  reported  to  the  local  Bar  Association 
and  reporters  be  warned  to  keep  an  eye 
on  his  general  practices.  Such  lawyers 
are  dangerous  to  deal  with.  They  are 
quick  to  sue  newspapers.  The  principal 
concern  of  editors,  in  this  relation,  is  to 
keep  the  skirts  of  their  own  staffs  clean. 
Reporters  arc  often  victimized  by  the 
blackj  ackers,  and  there  are  authentic  in¬ 
stances  of  dishonest  newspaper  men  play¬ 
ing  in  with  the  crooks. 

*  * 

^NE  of  my  earliest  recollections  in 
”  newspaper  work  is  a  case  in  point. 
The  city  editor  gave  me  a  hurry-up  as¬ 
signment,  on  a  tip  furnished  to  him  by 
an  occasicmal  court-house  tipster,  to  in¬ 
terview  the  head  of  an  important  local 
detective  agency.  Arriving  at  his  office, 
1  was  immediately  ushered  into  his  pri¬ 
vate  sanctum.  “You  are  from  the  press,” 
said  he,  “and  what  do  you  want?”  I  re¬ 
plied  that  the  city  editor  had  sent  me  for 
a  story  which  he  understood  was  about 
to  break.  The  detective  scowled  and  shot 
a  significant  glance  across  his  desk  at  a 
stranger  seated  there.  Then  he  told  me 
to  come  back  in  an  hour.  In  the  inter¬ 
im,  an  older  reporter,  now  a  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent,  confided  that  the 
tipster  who  called  my  city  editor  was 
known  to  be  in  the  pay  of  the  detective 
and  probably  all  the  slicker  wanted  was 
to  have  me  walk  in  and  ask  the  question 
for  an  effect  upon  the  stranger,  doubt¬ 
less  a  client.  I  reported  the  matter  to 
the  office,  and  the  city  editor  expressed 
disgust,  but  did  nothing  because  the  de¬ 
tective  was  occasionally  a  news  source. 
Newspaj^r  men  who  are  forever  play¬ 
ing  up  lime-light  lawyers  may,  to  many, 
be  suspect,  but  I  believe  most  of  them 
are  only  paid  in  stories,  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  cigar  or  lunch  at  the  Down  Town 
Qub  thrown  in.  What  impositions  and 
injustices  are  done  to  persons  written 
about  in  such  news  stories  may  he 
imagined.  However,  most  of  the  fel¬ 
lows  on  court  runs  have  small  compas¬ 
sion  for  a  Sugar  Daddy  or  a  Flossie 
Mazie,  knowing  them  to  be  equally 
crook^  and  shameless,  and  if  reporters 
were  to  start  abstract  analvsis  and  esti¬ 


mate  the  possible  suffering  and  disgrace 
of  wives  and  children  at  home,  sentiment 
would  most  terribly  ball  up  our  prac¬ 
tical  business. 

»  *  * 

The  bulletins  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  reflect 
editorial  opinion  across  the  land.  The 
October  issue,  which  came  to  my  _  desk 
today,  contains  a  symposium  of  timely 
expressions  by  prominent  shirt-sleeve 
editorial  executives.  What  are  leading 
editors  of  the  country  thinking  about 
these  days?  Because  relatively  few  of 
the  whole  number  see  the  bulletin  I  in¬ 
dulge  the  liberty  of  lifting  some  of  this 
good  stuff. 

*  *  * 

ONE  group  of  men  express  deep  con¬ 
cern  over  invasion  of  the  private 
rights  of  individuals  in  the  press.  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White,  with  characteristic 
candor,  asks  if  the  newspaper  is  not  a 
nuisance?  “Is  there  no  self-respect  in 
our  profession?  Are  we  all  quacks? 

.  .  .  Have  we  purified  our  columns  by 
refusing  to  accept  the  bribe  direct  only 
to  take  the  bribe  indirect  in  seeking 
circulation  through  the  salacious  and  the 
pornographic?  Is  journalism  a  whited 
sepulchre  proudly  calcimined  outside  by 
our  probity  in  the  matter  of  control  by 
coarse  and  direct  influence  of  advertisers 
while  inside  we  are  a  charnel  house  of 
corruption  through  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment?  Isn’t  it  as  bad  to  sell  a 
family’s  privacy,  a  man’s  individual 
rights  to  self-respect  in  order  to  gain 
circulation  and  so  acquire  higher  adver¬ 
tising  rates,  isn’t  it  as  bad,  I  repeat,  to 
do  this  as  to  take  money  directly  from 
interested  parties  for  perverting  the 
news  ?” 

Mr.  White  leaves  these  searching 
questions  unanswered. 

*  *  * 

PAUL  BENTON,  managing  editor  of 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union,  is 
thinking  where  the  line  runs  between 
enterprise  in  petting  a  news  stor^  and 
unjustifiable  violation  of  an  individual’s 
privacy.  “One  of  the  gravest  charges 
against  American  journalism  is  its  tend¬ 
ency  to  refuse  any  recognition  to  the 
principle  that  the  individual  has  rights 
not  covered  by  the  law  of  libel,”  he  says 
and  points  to  the  Lindbergh  case.  Good 
taste  and  a  decent  regard  for  civilized 
conventions  are  the  best  yardsticks,  he 
truly  concludes. 

“Decent  newspapers  are  not  peepers,” 
is  an  epigram  from  the  pen  of  M.  V. 
.\twood,  associate  editor  of  the  Gannett 
newspapers. 

Frank  D.  Schroth,  general  manager  of 
Trenton  (N.J.)  Times,  also  commenting 
on  press  invasion  of  private  rights,  cited 
the  Lindbergh  case,  as  reported  in  Editor 
&  Publish™  July  26,  and  declared  it 
was  a  matter  of  good  or  bad  manners 
whether  editors  respected  individual  pri¬ 
vacy.  Violations  have  brought  a  part  of 
the  press  into  disrepute.  “Treat  decent 
people  decently,”  was  his  good  line. 

*  *  * 

ON  the  topic  of  the  free  publicity  evil 
three  members  of  the  Society  speak 
out.  W.  Laurence  Dickey,  publisher 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Journal-Post,  said: 
“It  seems  as  if  more  money  is  spent  now 
involving  printing  and  mailing  this  class 
of  matter,  a  large  portion  of  which 
naturally  finds  the  waste-basket,  than 
would  be  spent  in  a  carefully  planned 
advertising  campaign.” 

.\fter  describing  the  accumulation  of 
press  agent  stuff  in  his  office,  209  pieces 
received  in  only  a  few  days,  W.  C. 
Stouffer.  managing  editor  of  Roanoke 
(Va.)  World-Nexi’s,  said  that  the  facts 
should  he  ascertained  about  the  cost  of 
this  futile  business  and  also,  in  the  light 
of  that  information,  what  heads  of  great 


industries  think  about  such  wasteful 
methods. 

«  *  * 

SOME  editors  are  thinking  about  gewd 
reporters  and  writers.  Commenting 
on  newspaper  English  F.  A.  Miller, 
editor  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
wrote:  “Too  little  attention  is  given  to¬ 
day  to  the  use  of  correct  English  by 
those  who  are  directing  American  news¬ 
papers.  This  is  true  especially  among 
smaller  newspapers.  Reporters  of  the 
present  time  seem  to  have  a  desire  to  be 
funny  and  familiar  in  their  writings  in¬ 
stead  of  a  desire  to  see  how  clearly, 
accurately  and  in  what  excellent  English 
they  can  tell  a  news  story.  Many  people 
derive  their  ideas  of  the  use  of  English 
from  the  newspapers.” 

Donovan  Richardson,  chief  editorial 
writer  of  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
complained  of  the  “strange  conceit”  that 
only  erudite  graybeards  can  write  editor¬ 
ials,  saying  that  the  Monitor  is  successful 
in  getting  editorials  from  many  and  varied 
outside  sources,  the  editors  often  being 
surprised  by  the  excellent  quality  of  such 
offerings. 

Pleading  for  better  reporters  J.  C.  Poe, 
executive  editor  of  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
News,  told  of  the  difficulty  in  finding 
spirit^  men,  able  to  keep  pace  with  these 
fast  times.  “I  am  in  constant  search,”  he 
said,  “for  young  men  to  whom  news  is 
like  the  smell  of  smoke  to  a  fire  horse, 
who  would  rather  get  and  write  a  good 
story  than  do  anything  else  in  the  world. 
When  I  see  a  reporter  so  wrapped  up 
in  his  job  that  he  curses  or  cries  when 
he  gets  badly  scooped,  I  feel  like  giving 
him  a  bonus.  I  want  reporters  who  feel 
sympathy  for  the  plain  people,  who  would 
rather  champion  the  cause  of  the  masses 
who  have  no  spokesman  than  to  be  on 
the  payroll  of  the  privileged;  who  feel 
that  their  newspaper,  in  short,  is  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  public  interest.” 

»  * 

A  SKED  what  he  was  thinking  about 
these  days  Donald  Sterling,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Portland  (Ore.)  Journ^, 
replied : 

“How  to  put  a  quart  of  news  into  a 
pint  of  space. 

“How  to  tell  the  story  with  pictures 
with  a  punch. 

“How  to  appraise  the  pulling  value  of 
features  with  maximum  accuracy. 

“How  to  retain  a  sense  of  humor  in 
the  face  of  press  agents,  ‘co-operation’ 
seekers,  space  grabbers  and  pests,  plain 
and  fancy.” 

TF'  GOOD  Grove  Patterson,  editor  of 
Toledo  (O.)  Blade,  will  forgive  me 
for  trespassing  too  far  upon  this  issue 
of  the  Editor  Society’s  October  bulletin 
which  was  edited  by  him,  I  shall  quote 
entire  a  few  statements  which  especially 
attracted  my  interest: 

S.  M.  Williams, 

Editor-in-Chief,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
The  Sunday  paper  is  the  editor’s  hard¬ 
est  problem  at  present.  It  is  not  only 
an  editorial  problem  but  an  even  greater 
business  office  puzzle.  Not  all  the  red 
ink  is  on  comic  supplements.  A  lot  of 
it  is  appearing  on  Sunday  paper  accounts. 
A  glance  at  linage  figures  shows  how 
heavy  has  been  the  decline  in  Sunday  ad¬ 
vertising.  In  many  cities  the  loss  for 
four  or  five  Sundays  of  the  month  has 
been  greater  than  for  25  week  days.  No 
newspaper  of  size  gets  its  material  pro¬ 
duction  cost  out  of  Sunday  circulation. 
Many  of  them  do  not  get  back  the  white 
paper  cost. 

Every  editor  would  like  to  know  how 
much  the  public  reads  these  days  in  a 
Sunday  paper,  as  compared  with  previous 
years.  Certainly  in  this  glorious  out-of- 
door  summer  life  of  the  northwest,  Mr. 
Average  Reader  is  not  devoting  his  holi¬ 
day  hours  to  scanning  the  multitudinous 
.sections  of  the  Sunday  paper.  Must  we 
continue  piling  up  the  pages? 

*  *  * 

Howard  Kahx. 

Editor,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Daily  News. 

T  OTS  of  talk  these  days  about  the 
^  radio  cutting  in  on  newspapers. 
Here’s  a  way  the  editorial  department 
can  help. 

Stop  giving  publicity  to  political 
speeches  broadcast  over  the  air. 

Office  seekers  in  St.  Paul  pay  $100 


for  a  half-hour  broadcast.  Then  they 
demand  that  newspapers  print  their 
speeches  free. 

I  can’t  see  much  more  sense  in  an¬ 
nouncing  a  paid  address  over  the  radio 
than  in  reporting  a  rival  newspaper’! 
newest  feature. 

I’m  serving  notice  on  the  politician!. 

*  *  * 

W.  G.  VoRPE, 

Sunday  and  feature  Editor, 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
A  MID  the  barrage  of  hard  times  and 
daily  demands  on  the  part  of  the 
business  management  to  curtail  expenses, 
the  one  uppermost  thought  in  the  mind 
of  the  editor  today  must  be  “How  am 
I  to  get  out  a  newspaper  up  to  the  best 
standard  at  the  least  possible  editorial 
cost,  and,  by  curtailing  space,  at  least  to 
some  degree  assume  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  reduced  advertising  linage?”  There 
is  just  one  note  of  warning  that  I  think 
must  be  heeded  by  the  editor  who  faces 
this  task,  and  that  is  that  sometimes  re¬ 
trenchment  can  go  too  far.  But  signs 
of  the  times  all  indicate  that  there  must 
be  less  space  used  in  daily  and  Sunday 
newspapers.  During  the  past  two  years 
there  has  been  an  increasing  use  of  space 
for  reading  matter  that  has  grown  way 
above  what  formerly  was  held  economic¬ 
ally  sound  in  the  publishing  business,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  there  can  be  with¬ 
out  any  detriment  to  the  newspapers  a 
sane  r^uction  of  the  space  given  to  fea¬ 
tures,  many  of  which  are  not  demanded 
by  the  reader  and  are  in  most  cases  used 
merely  because  the  editor  fears  that  his 
rival  might  use  them  and  gain  a  few 
subscribers  thereby. 

*  * 

Burrows  Matthews, 

Editor,  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier-Express 

SOMEWHERE  the  sun  is  shining  for 
the  editor  who  has  perfected  a  fool¬ 
proof  method  for  identifying  a  piece  of 
“must  go”  type  once  it  is  in  the  form 
and  the  catch-line  removed.  Our  print¬ 
ers  must  know  the  secret  for  they  always 
get  them  out  between  editions.  They 
won’t  tell.  Won’t  some  editor  who  was 
formerly  a  printer  let  us  in  on  it? 

#  Ift  * 

Tom  Wallace, 

Editor,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times 
XT  OW  intolerable  that,  after  a  genera- 
tion  of  discussion  of  the  liquor 
problem  we  have  probably  another  gen¬ 
eration  of  discussion  before  us. 

Prohibition  may  be  no  solution.  But 
repealers  talk  about  return  to  state 
rights.  Every  wet,  when  statewide  pro¬ 
hibition  supplanted  county  unit  local 
option,  denounced  what  wets  now  term 
states’  rights,  as  denial  of  local  self 
government.  They  would  demand,  after 
state  local  option,  county  unit,  then,  if 
successful,  precinct  local  option.  We 
should  be  back  where  we  started.  With 
discussion  unabated,  nothing  solved. 

*  *  * 

George  S.  Crandall, 

Managing  Editor, 

Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star-Gazette 
A  T  the  1929  convention  I  heard  an  edi- 
tor  think  the  following  out  loud, 
“There  aren’t  any  great  editors  any 
more,  but  there  are  a  few  great  pub¬ 
lishers.” 

Is  that  true?  If  true,  is  it  due  to 
business  office  pressure  having  become  so 
general  a  practice  that  editorial  initiative 
is  being  throttled? 

PUBLISHERS  AMONG  "RULERS” 

Nine  Named  in  Iowa  List  of  Fifty 
Picked  by  Daily 

Newspaper  men  included  in  the 
Rulers  of  Iowa”  listed  recently  m  the 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Sunday  Rtf  gist  er 
E.  P.  .'\dler,  Davenport,  president  of  tw 
Lee  Syndicate ;  Gardner  Cowles,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Des  Moines  Register  and  Trto^l 
M.  L.  Curtis,  publisher  Knor^  He  (lad 
Journal;  J.  N.  Darling,  cartoonist  for  tM 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate 
and  resident  of  Des  Moines ;  Harvey 
Ingham,  editor,  Des  Moines  Register  aM 
Tribune;  Verne  Marshall. 

Rapids  Gazette  and  Republican;  D-  ”■ 
Norris,  publisher.  Marshalltown 

Republican  and  Council  Bluffs  NonPortn, 

Gifford  Niles,  Anamosa :  Courtland  n- 
Young,  publisher,  Clinton  Herald. 
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